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A  newspaper’s  effecliveness  as  a  medium  for  .selling  the  products  of  advertisers  is  in 
proportion  to  its  ability  to  sell  its  own  prcMluct.  Because  the  Tribune  gives  rsaders 
the  kind  of  a  ncwspa|M;r  they  like,  they  prefer  it  to  any  other  Chicago  newapaper. 
And  retailers  make  the  Tribune  the  backbone  of  their  advertising  program.  .4«  the 
newspaper  which  appeals  most  and  sells  most  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  the  T>ifcunc 
is  hest  able  to  help  you  market  your  ideas  and  products. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


LOOK  HOMEWARD 


D 


FOR 

ominance 


Into  the  home  goes  the  evening  newspaper,  to 
be  read  by  all  the  family. 

The  Herald- American  goes  into  more  Chicago 
homes  than  does  any  other  evening  newspaper. 

Advertisers  with  goods  or  services  to  sell  have 
learned  to  look  homeward  with  the  Chicago 
H  erald-American. 
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THE  HERALD-AMERICAN 


THE  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
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SUNDAY 


IViNINO  AND  SUNDAY 


Next  stop. 

Baltimore’s  protected  harbor, 
with  finer  weather  conditions 
prevailing  in  winter,  is  a  great 
transatlantic  all-year  seaplane  port. 
Through  the  critical  war  years, 
“Vipers”*  have  arrived  and  de¬ 
parted  in  huge  flying  liners  operated 

•  Vipers — airmen’s  term  U 


..LONDON! 

'  by  British  Overseas  Airways  in 
Baltimore. 

When  peace  returns,  Balti¬ 
more’s  better  facilities  will  assure 
this  thriving  city  a  good  share  of 
the  coming  boom  in  transatlantic 
air  travel  and  commerce. 

"Very  Important  People’’ 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Circulation  for  Nov.,  Morning  and  Evening  —  359,093;  Sunday —  275,974 

editor  a  PUDllSHIRfer  Mraary  S.  1*48 
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tilic  r<'{<ean;li  lian  ri;cuiitiruiC4l . . .  tii**  |>uw<rr  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  eommand  attention, 
i^reate  understanding  and  moW‘.  jteoplc  to  action. 

In  newspaper  ailvcrtising  tliat  lias  told  of  in¬ 
dustry's  production-for-war,  new  heights  of  reader 
interest  and  response  have  heen  reached.  In  news¬ 
paper  advertising  hacking  war  projects,  industry 
lias  won  sympathetic  understanding  and  produceil 
(lositive  action  on  a  scale  never  hefore  thought 
possible.  In  newspaper  advertising,  too,  industry 
has  rediscovered  the  most  direct  route  to  sales. 


pi'acetime  achievi*- 
metit,  1940  was  a  generation  ago... so  fast  has  war 
production  whirled  the  wheels  of  progress.  This 
is  the  hy-pr(Mlu4't  of  industry's  marching  to  war. 


s«;ienee  measure 


Behind  the  smoke  of  battles  and  the  fog  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  story  of  science's  wartime  advances  is 
lieginning  to  unfold.  When  it  can  all  he  told,  it 
will  he  a  tale  even  mure  fascinating  than  the  epic 
*»f  industry’s  great  conversion  for  war. 

But  l>efure  tomorrow’s  miracles  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  new  jobs  and  new  profits  heeonie  reality, 
two  great  steps  must  be  taken: 

People  must  he  given  a  new  understanding  of 
industry  's  problems. ..of  what  industry  has  to  do 
before  its  bright  new  products  can  reach  the  deal¬ 
er's  shelves.  And  once  people  understand... and 
give  industry  the  time  and  means  to  perfect  its 
recoil  version...  people  must  be  sold  before  their 
billions  of  savings  are  converted  into  buying. 


To  build  for  tomorrow,  industry  needs  newspufwr 
(ttivertising  as  never  before.  To  make  people  under¬ 
stand  its  problems,  industry  needs  the  one  medium 
that  delivers  its  message  with  the  force  and  inti¬ 
macy  of  one  neighbor  talking  with  another.  To 
make  people,  buy  tomorrow's  products,  industry- 
needs  the  one  medium  to  which 
IHiople  everywhere  look  every 
day  for  news  of  what  they  j.  ■'* 

can  buy... and  where.  '  ■  . 


Luckily  for  the  future,  advertising,  toti,  has  been 
taking  seven-league  strides  ahead.  In  three  war 
vears,  business  has  discovered  anew. ..and  scien- 
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From  Folith  toMiort  fighting  with  Iho  British  on  Iho  wottom  front,  U.  F.  cotrotpomfont  Boyd  lowit  got*  dotoii*  of  on  attack  thoy  took  port  in. 


It’s  not  a  matter  of  coincidence  that  wherever  or 
whenever  big  news  breaks  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dents  are  there  to  cover  it.  It’s  a  matter  of  co- 
j  ordination. 

Between  those  who  direct  U.  P.  reporting  and  those 
who  do  it  there  are  continuous  communication,  rapid 
exchange  of  information  and  ready  exchange  of 
suggestion. 

This  is  one  reason  for  U.  P.'s  singular  and  consistent 

lOITOR  «  PUILISHIR  fM>  Fdbnwry  3.  1f4S 


achievement  of  having  the  right  man  at  the  right 
time  at  the  right  place — of  the  source  of  the  news, 
alert  to  get  it,  sktHed  in  writing  it,  experienced  in 
dispatching  it — ably  doing  his  part  in  producing 
"the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest 
news.’’ 


n 


^  Hi, 


"OHDS  \ 


More  than  that— the  railroads  pay  real  taxes  on 
•hese  **highways,**  not  for  their  own  special  benefit, 
but  for  the  support  of  schools  and  other  general 
services,  including  public  highways  and  streets. 

the  Ia*t  war,  between  1920  and  1930,  t!ie  rall- 
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So  there*s  another  highway  program  which  could 
make  a  lot  of  postwar  jobs,  and  which  needs  no  more 
than  a  public  policy  of  treating  all  f«>nns  of  commer¬ 
cial  transportation  alike  —  letting  each  one  pay  its 
own  way,  which  includes  the  payment  of  the  general 
taxes  upon  which  governmental  services  depend. 


ASROCIATfOM  OP 

ambricah  railroads 


ri  thinking  aoont  work  alter  tne  war,  don  t  overlook 
the  230,000  miles  of  steel  **highways**  which  the 
railroads  have  built  and  maintain  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  These  ^‘highways**  provide  jobs  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  working  on  construction 
and  mainfernanee  of  tracks  and  roadway  —  jobs  for 
aaore  than  a  million  other  railroad  workers— besides 
still  other  thousands  in  the  mines,  the  mills  and  the 
forests  where  roadway  materials  and  supplies  are 
produced. 


roads  spent  more  than  four  billion  dollars  for  im¬ 
provements  on  these  **highways,'^  and  in  addition  more 
than  three-and-a-half  billion  dollars  for  betterments 
in  equipment.  After  this  war,  a  similar  program  will 
be  required. 
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JOHN  G.  BOWMAN.  CHANCELLOR. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 


does  not  expect  a  boom 


. .  •  or  tear  a  depressiomr 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Chanetllor, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PIHSBURGH 


“PITTSBURGH  MANUFACTURES  wa*  a  aign-board, 
more  than  a  hundred  yean  ago,  prominent  over  frontier 
Htores.  The  ‘Manufactures*  included  clocks,  ahoee,  kettles, 
nails,  scythes,  plow  irons,  glass,  crocks,  spinning  wheels 
and  cloth.  The  sign  was  a  guarantee  of  good  material  and 
good  craftsmanship.  Integrity  and  imagmaticm,  also,  went 
into  these  wares. 


“This  desire  for  excellence  applied  to  tlungs,  manners  and 
charaeter.  It  went  into  husiness  and  into'churches,  sehools, 
charities  and  homes.  It  made  Pittsburgh. 

“What  about  after-war  plans?  Pittsburgh  believes  that  its 
old  and  tried  way  of  doing  is  a  good  after-war  plan. 
Pittsburgh  does  not  expect  a  hoom  or  fear  a  depression.** 
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N<v«f  before  hat  newt  been  to  importanf  to  to  many.  And  nerer 
before  have  the  complete  newt  reportt  of  The  New  York  Timet  proyid^ 
O  greater  tervice  to  readert. 

In  1944  The  New  York  Timet  publithed  2,911,363  more  linet  of 
newt  (9,705  columnt)  than  any  other  newtpaper— 3,660,150  linet  (12,234 
columnt)  more  if  eomict,  fiction  and  timilar  non>newt  featuret  in  otlMr 
newtpapert  are  not  included  in  the  compariton. 

To  achieve  thit  unequaled  newt  coverage  detpite  newtprint  limito* 
fiont,  milliont  of  linet  of  advertiting  have  been  omitted. 


Sljje  Jfork 

“ALL  THI  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  FHINT* 
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■  OITOR  A  PUILISNIR  fM>  Fabreery  A  »*■  KDI 


)B  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Adyertisers' 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  rt - m  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


PB  Gets  Plan  to  Avoid 
iPaper  Cut  in  Next  Quarter 


Task  Committee  Probes  Statistics 
In  Magazine  and  Book  Fields 


any  substantial  insistence,  that 
paper  cuts  be  made  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  basis,  and  that  relaxations 
follow  the  same  pattern,  which 

.  _ ^  would  mean  that  all  segments  of 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  1 — Publlsl^  thought  there  was  likelihood  the  paper  consuming  business 
^  that  there  may  be  a  number  of  would  share  the  reductions  and 
new  newspapers  after  the  war.  the  restorations  equally. 

The  Advisory  Committee’s  rec-  „  .  .  *  . 

ommendation,  which  is  expected  9“  newspaper  pub- 

to  be  followed,  marked  a  victory  lisheM,  U  was  ^int^  out  they 

for  its  special  task  committee  already  have  suffered  more  than 

which  had  assembled  an  impos- 

ing  presentation  of  statistical  that,  in  a  ^al  analysis, 

facts  on  paper  requirements  and  the  question  is  whe^er  there 
supplies.  has  been  a  loss  in  printing  sur- 

The  conflicting  views  of  the  that  answer,  it 

newspaper  representatives  on  tonnage  is  not  the 

the  one  hand,  and  the  magazine,  hnal  test.  RMit^  ^s  the  his- 
book  and  commercial  printers  1°*^  lightweight  newsprint, 
on  the  other,  have  been  injected  the  trial  of  30-pound  paper 

into  talks  with  WPB  officials  which  was  finally  abandon^  as 

nlpwood  receipts  and  other  fac-  over  a  period  of  months,  but  impractical.  On  the  other  hand, 

tel  which  determine  tonnage  this  week’s  debate  behind  closed  magazme.  book  and  commercial 

doors  marked  the  first  formal  Printers,  iwing  a  heavier  grade 

(ggt  of  stock,  have  been  able  to  thin 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  their  paper  and  obtain  a  wider 

threshing  out  these  issues  that  Printing  area  under  a  lessened 

task  committees  of  each  Indus-  tonnage. 

try  were  called  to  the  capital  on  it  also  was  argued  that  news- 
Monday,  two  days  in  advance  of  papers  do  not  actually  face  a 
the  newspaper  advisory  commit-  shortage  in  the  second  quarter, 
tee  meeting.  Military  demands,  except  for 

The  newspaper  group  prompt-  limited  tonnage  to  be  sent  to 
ly  set  as  its  objective  the  avoid-  liberated  countries,  call  for 
ance  of  any  new  curtailment  for  kraft  and  white  pulp  stock — for 
the  second  quarter.  WPB  had  wrapping  paper,  cartons,  and 
expressed  a  desire,  but  not  with  for  maps,  into  which  no  news- 


•rs  will  be  spared  a  second 
mirter  curtailment  in  newsprint 
KneoDunendations  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
nlttee  are  accepted  by  the  War 
Auction  Board. 

The  committee  adjourned  to- 
■ifht  with  every  prospect  point- 
iB|  to  approval  by  WPB  of  a 
paper  quota  for  the  next  quarter 
(Aprii-June)  matching  the  ton- 
aage  allowed  for  the  first  three 
awoths  of  1945. 

Publishers  had  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  curtailment  was  unavoid- 
aUe.  Reports  on  military  needs, 
l>wood  receipts  and  other  fac- 
which  determine  tonnage 
had  pointed  to  the  inevitability 
of  a  cut  variously  estimated  at 
5  to  10%  under  the  1945  first 
quarter. 

Becommends  No  Chong* 

The  committee  recommended 
DO  change  in  present  treatment 
of  petitions  based  on  population 
growth.  The  existing  rule  al¬ 
lows  ex-quota  paper  for  all  in 
excess  of  7V^%  population  in¬ 
crease  in  a  circulating  area.  The 
publisher  must  “absorb”  the  first 
7^%  under  the  rule. 

The  fact  that  no  further  cur¬ 
tailment  was  recommended  lim¬ 
ited  debate  on  a  proposal  by 
West  Coast  publishers  that  news¬ 
papers  in  warnrrowded  areas 
Aould  receive  special  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  award  of  extra  news- 
Nl&i  One  of  the  propositions 


Study  of  30-Pdund 
Paper  Is  Reopened 


Wly  wRlTl^r^weight ^co^  DISCUSSION  will  be  resumed  manufacturers  know,  of  the  ma- 


munities  whero  nnoiiiatinno  hava  soon  between  a  committee  of  jor  problem  of  equitable  distri- 

n/™..  —ji:*™.  llshcrs  and  representatives  of  and  32  pounds. 

the  Canadian  newsprint  manu-  The  message  reiterated  the 
facturers  on  the  possibility  of  readiness  of  Canadian  numufac- 
using  30-pound  new^rint.  turers  to  supply  30-lb.  newsprint 

A  message  from  Charles  Vln-  Col.  J.  Hale  Stelnman.  director 


of^war  plants  or  military  installa- 
tuns. 

Among  subjects  discussed  was 
^  wisdom  of  permitting  pub- 

gtoers  to  r<^uM.  where  possible.  president  of  the  Newsprint  of  the  WPB  Printing  and  Pub- 

waste  allowed  imder  AMOciatlon  of  Canada,  to  W.  G.  lishing  Division,  has  asked  the 

Chandler,  Scripps  -  Howard  ex-  same  newspaper  executives  to 

ecutive,  who  was  chairman  of  serve  in  the  conferences.  They 


Lr240 

The  Committee  devoted  sev 


hours  to  discussion  of  the  committee  of  U.  S.  publishers  are  W.  G.  Chandler.  Scripps- 


«h«nges  in  rules  governing  ex- 
qMta  paper  in  “hardship”  cases. 
Conclusions  will  be  submitted  to 


which  conferred  with  the  Can-  Howard  Newspapers,  New  York 
adians  last  June  on  30-poimd  City;  F.  M.  Flynn.  New  York 

-  - - —  newsprint,  said  the  Canadian  News;  Harry  M.  Bltner,  Pitt*- 

in  the  form  of  suggested  manidfacturers  would  be  glad  to  burgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Robert  B. 
t^ndments  now  in  the  drafting  examine  the  question  again  so  Choate,  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 

as  to  have  conclusions  before  Herbert  Ponting.  Detroit  Nwio*; 
Interest  was  evident  in  tee  op-  July,  Earl  McCollum.  Kansas  City 

.  ^  Vining  emphasized  there  Star;  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 

.should  be  no  misunderstanding  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Buell  W. 


•rttion  of  tee  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  affords  loans  to  war  vet 


wans  to  set  themselves  up  in  or  undue  optimism  either  among  Hudson.  Woonsocket  ( R.  I. )  Call; 


'business.  Some  members  fore 
•aw  the  likelihood  that  some 
ought  wish  to  enter  the  news- 


publishers  or  manufacturers  be-  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
cause  of  re-opening  the  subject.  Journal;  Harry  S.  Webster.  San 
Vining  said  no  solution  has  been  Bernardino  fCal.)  Sun  -  Tele- 


Paper  publishing  business  and  found,  as  far  as  the  Canadian  gram. 
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Newspaper  in  America 


457  More  E&P  Pages 

la  spit*  of  pap*r  r**trictioas. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  striv¬ 
ing  to  giv*  a  b*tt*r  sditerial 
product  to  its  roadors  has 
printod  457  mor*  poffM  ei 
now*  raatorial  in  th*  y*ar  sine* 
Fob.  1.  1944,  than  it  did  in  th* 
yoar  proviou*  to  that  dot*. 

On  Fob.  1.  1944.  E&P.  facod 
with  a  25%  cut  in  papor  con¬ 
sumption.  docidod  on  two  dras¬ 
tic  moasuros  to  iiuur*  a  bottor 
editorial  product  for  its  read¬ 
ers — th*  format  was  roducod 
as  was  th*  basic  weight  of  pa¬ 
por.  lA^th  a  diRoront  typo  face 
increasing  roadability,  a  slight 
loss  in  wordag*  was  felt  on 
each  pag*  when  compared  to 
the  old  format. 

However,  E&P  effected  such 
a  considerable  saving  in  those 
conservation  measures  that  it 
has  been  able  to  print  457  mor* 
news  pages,  or  400J)00  words, 
than  in  th*  previous  year  and 
remain  within  its  paper  quota. 


print  goes.  No  rise  or  fall  in 
military  necessaries  would  af¬ 
fect  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  in  operation  an  international 
agreement  by  which  Canada  sup¬ 
plies  200.000  tons  montely  for 
United  States  publishers,  leav¬ 
ing  only  63,000  tons  to  be  made 
up  from  domestic  production  and 
imports  from  Newfoundland,  the 
record  was  made  to  show. 

Introduced  also  were  circula¬ 
tion  figures  and  estimates  of  ad¬ 
vertising  receipts  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  field,  tending  to  establish 
that  both  have  advanced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  added  printing 
.'Surface  afforded  by  lighter 
weight  paper.  _ 

The  possibility  that  WPB 
might  eventually  decide  the 
magazine,  book  and  commercial 
printing  problem  by  permitting 
larger  withdrawals  from  inven¬ 
tory  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  a  questionnaire  was  mailed 
Wednesday  to  300  of  the  largest 
book  publishers,  400  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazine  publishers,  and  800 
leaders  in  the  field  of  commercial 
printing,  asking  for  inventory 
data. 

The  form  asked  only  three 
questions:  inventory  of  all  print¬ 
ing  papers  on  hand, as  of  Jan. 
31,  1945;  number  of  calendar 
days  supply  this  inventory  rep¬ 
resents  on  the  basis  of  average 
use  in  the  1944  calendar  year; 
quantity  of  all  printing  papers 
consumed  during  1944. 

( Additional  neiospHnt  situa¬ 
tion  stories  on  next  page.) 
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Newsprint  Supply  in  Europe 
Is  Russia’s  Job,  Says  Boren 

State  Department  Gets  Protest 
On  Shipping  U.  S.  Paper  to  France 


16  Million  Cords 

Washington.  Feb.  1 — DoiHti 
tic  production  oi  pulpwet^ 
must  be  increased  by  man 
than  one  million  cords 
year,  to  a  total  oi  16  milK^ 
cords,  ii  the  heavily-increoM 
nulitory  demands  and  eais^ 
tlol  dviUon  needs  for  puls 
paper  products  ore  to  be  met 
the  War  Production  Board  hsi 
calcukited.  ^  The  1944_^ostp^ 
was  14,818,900  cords. 


first  year  after  victory  in  Eur¬ 
ope.  So,  to  repeat,  why  should 
we  take  paper  from  our  criti¬ 
cally  short  supply  and  ship  it 

_  three  thousand  miles  irr  ocean 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  1  —  The  tons  of  paper  and  500,000  tons  freighters  that  are  in  critically 
House  newsprint  investigating  of  other  cellulose  with  a  total  short  supply  in  order  to  satisfy 
committee  has  protested  to  the  value  of  $45,000,000  available  a  demand  'vhich  could  be  met 
State  Department  against  the  for  export  to  other  part*  of  the  by  a  pulp  and  paper  glut  that  is 
decision  to  make  5^0  tons  of  world.  virtually  next  door?  As  the  bat- 

“It  also  states  that  by  the  end  tlefronts  now  stand,  Russia  is 
of  this  year  OS??-  of  Finnish  the  key  to  this  problem  and  we 
wood  pulp  and  cellulose  plants  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
will  be  back  in  full  production,  bring  this  situation  to  the  at- 
Russia's  own  vast  wood  re-  tention  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
sources  need  not  be  enumerated  ment." 

here.  Thus  Russia.  Finland  and  A  reply  to  the  Congressional 
whose  resources  are  criticism  came  from  Acting  Sec- 
accessible  to  each  retary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew 
other,  have  together  great  sur-  at  a  press  conference  on  Mon¬ 
pluses  of  pulp  wood,  pulp  and  day.  He  defended  the  deal  to 
paper  so  badly  needed  by  Great  provide  5,000  tons  of  paper  to 
Britain,  Holland,  Belgium.  French  publishers,  saying  the 
France  and  Italy.  step  was  necessary  to  maintain 

Relieve  Ocean  Ships  public  communications  in  the 

“Russia  should  be  able  to  ship  liberated  area, 
out  of  Archangel  and  Petsamo  Meanwhile  m  France,  there 
to  the  north  and  from  the  Black  outspoken  criticism  erf  Min- 

Sea  into  the  Mediterranean  to  ister  of  Information  Pierre- 


paper*  avkilable  to  French  pub- 
liabers. 

Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma, 
committee  chairman,  and  Rep. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  newspaper 
publisher  and  member  of  the 
group,  joined  in  the  written 
complaint  which  suggested  that  Sweden, 

Russia  is  the  key  to  the  problem,  right  now 
Their  letter  follows; 

Text  o<  Their  Letter 
“Dear  Mr.  Stettinius: 

“Ever  since  the  Special  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Investigation  of 
Restrictions  on  Brand  Names 
and  Newsprint  was  formed  un¬ 
der  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  we  have 
been  much  concerned  with  the 

manner  and  effect  of  pulp  and  the  south  and  satisfy  these  Euro¬ 
paper  controls  on  the  press  of  pean  demands.  Furthermore, 
this  country.  In  the  January  24  such  shipments  need  not  be  con- 
issue  of  the  Washington  Times-  signed  to  ocean  going  cargo  ves-. 

Herald  we  read  that  France  had  sels  that  are  so  desperately 
just  been  allocated  5,000  tons  of  needed  by  our  fighting  men,  be¬ 
ll.  S.  newsprint  to  be  shipped  cause  these  shipments  can  be 
within  the  month.  This  news  carried  in  smaller  type  coast- 
item  points  to  a  much  broker  wise  vessels  which  would  be 
problem  which  we  wish  to  out-  normal  to  this  trade.  This  would 
line  for  your  attention.  seem  to  be  right  in  line  with  the 

“Why  should  France  appeal  emphasis  being  placed  by  our 
to  us— three  thousand  miles  military  leaders  on  the  necessity 
away — for  pulp  and  paper  when  of  relieving  shipping  facilities 
the  world's  greatest  glut  of  pulp  to  and  from  the  United  States 
and  paper  capacity  is  right  next  of  every  ton  of  cargo  not  direct- 
door,  in  Sweden,  Finland  and  ly  associated  with  the  prosecu- 
Russia?  tion  of  the  war. 

“In  the  current  report  on  The  “The  fact  that  paper  require- 
World's  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  ments  are  put  so  high  on  the 
Industry  Before  and  After  V-E  priority  list  by  the  French  is  of 
Day,  just  issued  by  the  Depart-  peculiar  interest,  since  in  the 
ment  of  Commerce,  it  states  years  just  prior  to  the  war 
that  Sweden  has  600,000  tons  of  France  was  becoming  more  and 
wood  pulp  now  in  storage.  A  more  self-sufficient  in  meeting 
recent  cable  to  the  New  York  her  own  paper  requirements  by 
Times  from  Stockholm  stated  expanding  her  pulp  and  i^apaa 
that  Russia  would  receive  $23,-  industry.  The  victory  of  Amer- 
000,000  worth  of  forest  products  lean  armies  in  France  was  so 
from  Finland  during  19^  as  a  sudden  and  so  complete  that  the 
part  of  her  reparation  obliga-  German  headlong  retreat  left, 
tions.  But  in  addition  to  this,  them  practically  no  time  to  de- 
Finland  will  have  some  300,000  stroy  French  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities. 

“It  is  our  understanding, 
therefore,  that  French  pulp  and 
paper  producing  facilities  are 
more  or  less  intact.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  in  the  face  of 
their  great  paper  shortage,  the 
French  government  seems  to 
have  so  little  effective  control 
over  the  distribution  and  use  of 
paper  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
France  is  at  war  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  considered 
normal  for  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  management  c. 
material  shortages. 

“In  conclusion,  we  refer  again 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
World  Pulp  and  Paper  study 

where  it  says,  estimates  for  the  over  that  of  1943,  but  company- 
U.  S.  show  a  net  deficit  of  al-  produced  wood  dropped  9%. 
most  4.000,000  tons  of  paper  the  In  the  Northeast,  Mr.  Block 


“I  believe  it  will  not  be  i 
breach  confidence  to  diseka 
that  Foreign  Economic  Adniii- 
istration  requirements  for  puli 
and  newsprint  for  libenki 


newsprint  for  libei^ 
areas  for  the  first  quarter  wouU 
undoubtedly  have  been  approek 
at  a  relatively  substantial  nt» 
if  shipping  space  had  been 
able.  .  .  .  You  will  agree,  I  u 
sure,  that  the  liberated  aro! 
must  have  paper,  a  reasomik 
minimum  amount,  for  no  « 


DOMEISTIC  pulp  wood  receipts  explained,  the  lack  of  cuttenk 
for  1944  broke  all  wartime  not  as  severe  as  the  “shortan«l 
records  and  exceeded  the  War  trucks  and  truckers,  teams  sx 
Production  Board  quota  by  818,-  teamsters,  loaders  and  haulen 
900  cords,  figures  just  released  Thousands  and  thousands  d 
by  the  War  Activities  Committee  cords  are  snowbound, 
of  the  Pulpwood  Consuming  Ip-  In  the  Lake  States,  because k 

severe  weather  conditions,  rr 


dustries  reveal.  -  -  -  , 

Despite  the  total  of  14,818,900  ceipts  dropped  sha^ly  in  Drj 
cords  received  by  mills,  the  pulp- 
wood  situation  is  called  extreme¬ 
ly  critical.  Unusually  high  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  first  nine 
months,  the  figures  show,  was 
followed  by  a  serious  slump. 

Check  of  the  five  areas  in  a 
letter  from  Frank  Block,  com¬ 
mittee  director,  to  the  pulpwood 
consuming  mills  Jan.  29  shows 
the  Appalachian  area  in  the 
worst  condition  with  December 
receipts  43% 

for  the  last  month  of  1943  and 
a  “dangerous  inventory  situa¬ 
tion”  breeding.  This  shortage  point  of  the  last  four  yean 
extends  into  the  Tidewater  sec-  E - 

tion  of  Virginia  and  the  Eastern  year’s  record  because  of  an  eai 
and  Piedmont  areas  of  North  good  showing  was 

Carolina.  .  *  •• 

In  the  Northeast  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  pulpwood  production 
of  during  the  late  fall  and  winter 
was  due  to  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  cutting  of  farm  pulpwood. 

Production  by  farmers  and  oth-  those  of  a  year  ealier,  4 
er  part-time  cutters  was  up  52%  cords  in  the  South  and  I 

cords  in  the  Northwest 


letter  warns.  December  rece^- 
totaled  136,100  cords,  or  22%  ke 
low  the  same  month  of  194S. 

Unusually  high  productioa  fc 
this  area,  however,  during  tk 
summer  resulted  in  the  recoa 
production  of  2,122,500  coik 


Northeast  mills  took  in  1,914,W 
cords  in  1944,  an  increase  of  !l‘ 

...  _ _ _ _ _  000  over  1943,  but  a  decreami 

below  the  figures  almost  300,000  cords  under  U# 
and  1942.  The  critical  Appd’ 
chian  region  reached  the  low** 
7— rji* 

December,  77,500  cords,  but  $* 
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PNPA  Asks  Army  to  Alter 
Casualty  Release  System 


Surles  Told  of  Anguish  Caused 
By  Message,  Followed  by  Story 


HARRISBURG,  Pa..  Jan.  29 — 
Censorship,  newsprint  and 
other  wartime  problems  of  the 
press  were  analyzed  by  400  news¬ 
paper  executives  at  the  20th  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  here. 

A  complaint  developed  from  a 
"Town  Meeting  of  Editors”  that 
the  censored  war  news  is  “too 
sugar-coated,”  and  that  editors 
should  endeavor  to  “give  the 
bad  news  along  with  the  good.” 

Enlightenment  also  was  sought 
from  military  authorities  on  rea- 


LL  CoL  lames  Werner  Bellah, 
USA,  at  luncheon  table  with  CoL 
lay  H.  Zerby,  publisher.  Pottsville 
Republican. 

sons  for  “extreme  tardiness”  of 
oflBcial  casualty  lists. 

As  a  result  of  instructions 
from  the  conference,  PNPA  Man¬ 
ager  William  N.  Hardy  dis¬ 
patched  a  letter  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Alexander  D.  Surles,  War  De¬ 
partment  public  relations  chief, 
saying; 

"One  editor  stated  at  our  con¬ 
ference  that  sometimes  when  a 
family  receives  word  of  a  cas¬ 
ualty,  the  announcement  is  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  local  newspaper 
and  published.  Then  many 
weeks  later  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  comes  through  officially 
from  the  War  Department  and 
is  published  again,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  much  anguish  follows. 
Relatives  and  friends  of  the  per¬ 
son  named  often  think  that  the 
soldier  has  been  injured  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  or  is  missing  a  second 
time.  Listing  the  date  of  the 
casualty  would  solve  part  of  this 
problem. 

“It  also  was  stated  at  the  con¬ 
ference  that  when  the  War  De¬ 
partment  issues  a  long  list  of 
casualties,  it  doesn’t  release  the 
names  of  any  person  on  that  list 
until  all  have  been  cleared — un¬ 
til  the  next  of  kin  in  all  cases 


have  been  notified.  The  hope 
was  expressed  that  this  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  if  it  is,  there  was  very 
strong  criticism  of  it. 

“One  member  suggested  that 
the  War  Department  permit  the 
release  of  telegraph  office  cas¬ 
ualty  information.  Said  this  edi¬ 
tor:  ‘False  rumors  which  cause 
anxiety  in  servicemen’s  families 
are  far  more  harmful  than  too 
sudden  inquiries  on  casualties.’ 
Moreover,  newspapers  can  be 
placed  on  their  honor  not  to 
make  queries  of  families  within 
a  specified  time.  The  extreme 
tardiness  of  official  casualty  lists 
makes  the  system  vicious. 

Difficulties  Reolized 

“It  was  made  clear  that  our 
members  realize  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  facing  the  forces  at  the 
front  in  collecting  information 
having  to  do  with  casualties. 
The  criticism  of  our  members  is 
not  directed  at  this  phase  of  the 
matter.  It  covers  only  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  War  De¬ 
partment  holds  up  the  informa¬ 
tion  after  it  arrives  in  the  U.  S. 

“I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  explain  this  whole  system 
to  us  and  hope  that  you  can  help 
to  bring  about  changes.” 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Division  of  WPB.  warned 
that  “restrictions  on  the  use  of 
newsprint  may  well  last  some 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Europe.” 

He  declared  “the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  have  lived 
within  their  quotas”  and  “most 


individuals  have  accepted  the 
implied  obligation  inherent  in 
our  adoption  of  the  newsprint 
code  in  that  they  have  used 
their  quotas  economically.” 

Newspapers  were  praised  for 
their  waste  paper  and  other 
salvage  drives.  Colley  S.  Baker, 
state  salvage  director,  reported 
that  Pennsylvania  last  year  did 
twice  as  good  a  job  in  waste 
paper  collections  as  the  entire 
nation,  585,043  tons  being  col¬ 
lected  in  the  State. 

The  publishers  heard  Robert 
McLean  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  say  that  “radio 
is  primarily  an  entertainment 
business  and  never  can  be  a 
substitute  or  serious  competitor 
for  the  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Hardy,  reporting  on  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey,  declared  that 
“anyone  considering  installation 
of  a  frequency  modulation  sta¬ 
tion  should  not  think  in  terms  of 
less  than  $14,000  to  $20,000.”  FM 
stations,  he  added,  “cannot  be 
established  economically  for 
promotion  purposes  in  commu¬ 
nities  of  less  than  10,000  per¬ 
sons.” 

Advertising  Outlook 

Newsjwpers  should  have  more 
advertising  than  they  can  handle 
this  year,  according  to  a  PNPA 
survey,  results  of  which  were 
announced  at  an  advertising  ses¬ 
sion. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the 
trend  of  local,  national  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  in  newspapers 
should  vary  to  any  marked  de¬ 
gree  in  1945  from  1944  experi¬ 
ence,”  said  James  W.  Brown,  Jr., 
publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  volume  during 
1945  “looks  now  as  though  it  will 
equal  or  exceed  last  year’s.” 
said  S.  R.  Bernstein,  editor.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Age,  “although  paper 


AT  THE  PNPA  lunc.Haon  speokera'  table,  left  to  right:  Lt.  Rebecca  F. 

Groaa,  managing  editor.  Lock  Haven  Exprese;  Robert  McLean,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  president  oi  the  Associated  Press; 
and  Gov.  Edward  Martin  oi  Pennsrlvonio. 


IDITOR  a  PUBLISHIR  Pebraory  2.  mt 


George  J.  Mead,  at  left,  publisher 
oi  Erie  Times,  turns  over  the  job 
oi  PNPA  president  to  G.  Albert 
Stewort,  publisher  oi  Clearfield 
Progress. 

difficulties  may  accoimt  for  some 
shrinkage  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising.” 

Earl  J.  Gaines,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee,  reported  that 
he  discussed  the  question  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  volume  in  the 
post-war  period  with  many  pul^ 
lishers  and  warned  that  radio 
and  magazine  competition  will 
be  keen. 

“If  the  publishers  of  the 
United  States  awaken.”  he  said, 
“and  see  the  possibilities,  I  do 
not  think  that  newspapers  have 
much  to  fear. 

“This  means  that  we  must 
make  mechanical  progress,  print 
a  better  sheet,  a  more  honest 
reproduction  of  merchandise, 
and  of  course,  must  go  to  color. 
We  also  must  have  better  trained 
personnel.” 

Asked  by  PNPA  about  the  ap¬ 
proach  that  should  be  made  to 
retailers  when  advising  them  to 
curtail  their  space,  Benjamin  J. 
Foley,  general  manager,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  replied  as  follows: 

“First,  we  take  the  retailer 
into  our  confidence.  In  detail, 
we  explain  the  regulations.  ,  .  . 
We  explain  why  three  papers  in 
Newark  work  on  three  different 
percentage  cuts.  We  emphasize 
the  government  is  calling  the 
shots,  telling  us  how  much  and 
when  to  use  paper,  controlling 
our  inventories  of  paper  on  hand, 
dictating  the  amount  to  be 
shipped  from  Canadian  and  U.  S. 
mills. 

“Step  by  step  we  outline  what 
our  editorial  department,  our 
circulation  department  and  the 
various  divisions  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  department  are  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion  plan.  .  .  .  We  assure  him 
that  the  records  are  open  for  hi.s 
inspection.  .  .  .  We  try  to  make 
the  retailer  feel  that  he  is  on 
the  inside.  We  have  found  that 
in  discussing  our  newsprint 
shortage  and  problems  with  the 
retailer  it  is  always  a  good  idea 
to  tie  it  up,  if  possible,  with  a 
discussion  of  his  merchandise 
.shortage  problems.  It  sort  of 
puts  us  both  in  the  same  boat 
and  assures  us  of  a  rather  sym¬ 
pathetic  listener.” 

George  P.  Gable,  president. 
Pennsylvania  Retailers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  urged  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  “help  your  local  re- 
( Continued  on  page  62) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agencies  Praise  It— 
Do  You  Know  It  Well? 


By  Mcary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ADVERTISERS  and  advertising 

agencies  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  helpfui  contributions  news¬ 
papers  are  making  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  advertising  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  and  the  use 
to  which  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  puts  it  are  not  fully  un¬ 
derstood  or  recognized  by  aU 
newspaper  men  themselves. 

When  Interviewed  recently  by 
a  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  (E&P,  Jan.  13,  p.  20),  which 
was  endeavoring  to  determine 
how  newspapers  can  obtain 
more  national  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  one  agency  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  enthusiastic  to  say  that  the 
study  is  “the  best  research  proj¬ 
ect  ever  undertaken  by  any 
medium.’’  Virtually  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  others  praised  it 
highly. 

Covers  the  Notion 

Yet  newspaper  advertising 
men  have  expressed  surprise 
when  they  learned  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  presentation  “More  Women 
Readers  Pe**  ba.spd  on 

the  Continuing  Study,  has  been 
seen  by  every  major  agency  and 
national  advertiser,  made  request 
performances  at  meetings  held 
by  the  4-A's  regional  councils, 
been  viewed  by  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  interested  individuals 
from  coast  to  coast  and  played 
return  engagements  by  request 
at  numerous  agencies. 

For  example.  Young  &  Rnb*- 
cam,  itself  a  pioneer  in  research 
and  an  authority  on  it.  believed 
the  presentation  of  such  worth 
that  its  entire  staff  inclndine 
Dr.  Georve  Gallup  was  on  hand 
when  Allen  B.  Sikes,  eastern 
manager  of  Bureau,  showed 
the  slides.  Other  agencies,  too. 
turned  out  in  full  force. 

The  slides,  incidentally,  quite 
aoart  from  the  imoortant  stom' 
thev  tell,  are  technically  out¬ 
standing  and  renresent  many 
hours  of  work  and  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Since  the  Bureau  is  selling 
a  visual  medium  through  visual 
means  it  quite  properlv  wanted 
the  latter  to  be  as  physically 
effective  as  nossible. 

Constant  effort  is  being  made 
to  imnrove  reproduction.  Slides 
are  all  hand-colored  because  the 
Bureau  discovered  that  strong 
colors  are  necessary  for  its  pur¬ 
poses:  thev  go  through  from  six 
to  ten  processes  before  they  are 
ready  for  projection,  but  the 
work  has  its  reward  when  ex¬ 
perts  say.  as  they  do,  that  the 
Bureau  slides  are  superior  in 
every  respect. 

A  Bureau  innovation  in  pres¬ 
entation  technique  is  the  use  of 
twin  projectors  which  makes  it 
possible  to  throw  two  pictures 
on  a  screen  simultaneously  and 
to  retain  one  and  switch  the 
other,  thus  helping  to  demon¬ 
strate  comparisons  and  differ¬ 
ences  effectively. 
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Plaudits  fur  the  Continuing 
Study  are  not  of  a  nebulous 
“they  say”  nature.  Individuals 
such  as  William  Palmer,  vice- 
president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
and  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  which  con¬ 
ducts  the  surveys  of  newspaper 
reading,  and  Sigurd  Larmon, 
chief  executive  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  have  gone  on  record 
praising  the  work. 

But  while  the  excellence  of 
preparation  prevents  the  ob¬ 
server  from  missing  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  which  might  well  be 
lost  in  a  fuzzy  slide  and  while 
the  authenticated  praise  lends 
credence  to  the  story  the  presen¬ 
tation  relates,  what  agency  and 
advertiser  want  most  of  all  is,  as 
the  NAEA  survey  showed,  facts, 
“facts  about  newspapers  and 
how  to  use  them  more  efficient¬ 
ly;  facts  about  local  markets  and 
how  to  cultivate  them.’’ 

Unearthing  facts,  turning  them 
over  and  inside  out.  getting  to 
know  them  personally,  and  find¬ 
ing  out  how  they  can  be  used 
to  make  newspaper  advertising 
more  and  more  effective  is  one 
of  the  Bureau’s  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry  and  the  advertising 
field  alike. 

Take,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  position  as  it  relates  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  the  absence  of  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  persons  once 
considered  where  an  ad  was 
placed  as  a  primary  determining 
factor  in  its  success  or  failure. 
The  Bureau,  however,  invesi- 
gated  the  Continuing  Studie.s. 
checking  first  to  last  page  read¬ 
ership.  and  discovered  that  read¬ 
ers  pay  little  regard  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  ad  or  a  news  story. 

Instead  they  search  the  news¬ 
paper  through  for  material  of 
interest  to  them  personally.  As 
Mr.  Sikes  described  it  to  us  and 
has  told  thousands  of  others  “it's 
what’s  in  the  space  that  counts” 
for  the  newspaper  is  like  a 
menu  .  .  .  the  individual  cgn't 
possibly  consume  all  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  on  either,  so  he  looks  for 
and  selects  what  he  most  wants. 


THESE  ore  the  men  who  work  cloaely  with  the  Continuing  Study  oi 
Newspaper  Reading:  left  to  right,  Carl  Nelson.  Publication  Researd 
Service;  Allen  B.  Sikes,  eastern  manager.  Bureau  oi  Advertising;  Milh 
Shepard,  McCall  Corp.  chairman  and  A.  W.  Lehman,  monogiag 
director.  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 


C^ampai^nA  and  ^^d’ccountd 


Till  Ftirther  Notice 

THE  recent  WPB  announcement 

that  no  additional] liquor  holi¬ 
days  would  be  permitted  this 
year  has  had  its  effect  on  adver¬ 
tising  programs  as  well  as  on 
distillers’  allocations  of  liquor  to 
dealers,  taverns  and  restaurants. 
Both  Fleischmann  Dist'iiXing 
CoRP.  and  Hiram  Walker,  Inc., 
have  found  it  necessary  to  call 
off  gin  campaigns  in  newspapers 
originally  sch^uled  to  break  in 
February. 

Although  cancelling  its  ads  in 


high  readership  of  newspaper 
advertising.  This  cannot  he  ig¬ 
nored  when  repeatedly  some  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  the  same  kind 
of  product  and  appearing  under 
similar  conditions  get  five  to  ten 
times  the  readership  of  others. 

By  studying  the  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  advertisements 
which  attained  high  readership 
in  the  surveys  and  those  which 
received  only  minimum  atten¬ 
tion  the  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  isolate  many  of  the  facton 
which  help  make  or  break  an  ad. 
As  its  work  progresses  and  ex¬ 
pands  it  will  be  able  to  isolate 
more  of  these  and  determine  the 
influence  of  such  variables  as 
the  ad  next  door  to  the  one 
bemg  studied. 

It  is  highly  encouraging  that 
newspapers,  such  as  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  with  its  libraijr 
of  Continuing  Studies,  are 
heightening  their  interest  in  and 
use  of  research,  for  through  that 
linage  is  built.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  when  established 
as  planned,  the  Retail  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  Continuing  Study 
to  improve  local  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  and  here  even  more 
than  in  the  national  field  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  will  be 
called  upon  to  apply  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  to  assure  the  im¬ 
provement. 

Showing  the  client  positively 
that  his  newspaper  advertising 
is  working  for  him  or  how  it 
can  be  made  to  do  so  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  salesmanship  than  confining 
promotion  to  already  known  gen¬ 
eralities.  The  advertiser  wants 
facts;  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
and  the  Continuing  Study  are 
providing  them  and  the  Bureau 
Sales  Department  is  aggressively 
selling  their  use  to  advertisers: 
the  newspaper  can  best  help  by 
knowing  what  the  Bureau  is  do¬ 
ing  and  making  use  of  its  efforts 
as  frequently  and  intelligently  as 
possible. 

( See  page  60  for  statement  by 
William  Palmer  on  the  Contina- 
ing  Study.) 

■ 

Named  'Special' 

Burke.  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  will  represent  the  Ft.  Smith 
( Ark. )  Southwest  American  and 
Times-Record. 

■  OITOt  A  PUBLISHIR  f*r  Pebniary  3,  1941 


Persons  read  the  newspaper 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
terests  and  intelligence,  he  elab¬ 
orated.  and  added  that  one  can 
almost  draw  a  picture  of  a  per¬ 
son  from  what  he  reads  in  the 
newspaper. 

That,  after  all.  is  what  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  ...  a  sort  of  col¬ 
lective  picture  of  the  consumer 
and  what  he  or  she  likes  and 
wants,  so  that  he  can  reach  the 
distant  public  with  a  story  sure 
to  produce  sales.  The  Continuing 
Studies  indicate,  for  example, 
that  though  the  woman  reader 
may  barely  glance  at  the  lead 
news  story  of  the  day,  she  will 
read  thoroughly  a  tiny  item  re¬ 
porting  that  the  price  of  milk  has 
been  raised  half  a  cent  a  quart. 
The  point  ration  chart  on  an  in¬ 
side  page  shunned  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  looking  for  “position”  will 
likewise  get  her  immediate  and 
complete  attention. 

In  advertising  as  in  editorial 
material,  the  Bureau  has  dis¬ 
covered  and  demonstrated  in 
"More  Women  Readers  Per  Dol¬ 
lar.”  the  reader  will  note  what 
appeals  to  him.  Editorial-type 
photographs,  cartoons,  names  in 
headlines,  service  material'  (reci¬ 
pes  in  food  ads.  for  example) 
and  -specifics  rather  than  gen¬ 
eralities  alt  have  been  proved 
to  have  high  readership  poten¬ 
tialities. 

In  other  words  the  study  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  are  certain  laws 
which,  when  followed,  result  in 


122  papers,  Fleischmann’s  will 
continue  its  gin  campaign  in 
magazines  and  continue  cam¬ 
paigns  on  all  other  items  with¬ 
out  change.  Ted  Bates,  Inc., 
handles  tthe  account.  Hiram 
Walker,  Inc.,  which  recently  ap¬ 
proved  a  $4,000,000  advertising 
appropriation  for  1045  (E&P. 
Dec.  30,  p.  10)  will  hold  up  its 
gin  campaign  which  was  to  be 
released  this  week.  ’The  initial 
ad,  however,  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  few  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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lion  and  the  lamb  .  .  .  can  lie  down  together  and  like  it! 

Or  why  can't  national  magazines  and  daily  newspapers  work 
together  for  the  mutual  well-being  of  their  readers?  To  rehash! 
On  this  page  (“Johnnie"  Oct. 

14)  we  brought  you  news  of 
the  "battle  jacket.”  played  up 
by  Collier’s  Oct.  28  issue.  Here 
agiin  (“Month  Before  Christ¬ 
mas’  Nov.  18)  we  told  the 
story  of  cosmetics  for  men,  in 
the  same  mag  Dec.  23.  Now 
comes  a  promotion  by  Collier’s 
giving  schedules  for  months 
ahead  of  feature  articles  it  will 
carry  on  men’s  wear.  Advance 
proof  will  go  to  newspapers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  key 
retailers  in  your  city.  Tie-up 
opportunities  are  many!  All 
the  mag  wishes  are  tear  sheets 
of  any  advertisements  sold  us¬ 
ing  any  of  its  material. 

It  says,  “We  believe  this  will 
help  your  newspaper.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  help  Collier’s  too. 

We  are  going  directly  to  the 
retailer  with  our  story.  He  will 
know  all  about  it  in  any  event. 

It  does  seem  logical  though, 
does  It  not,  that  if  a  representative  of  your  newspaper  calls  upon 
the  advertising  manager  •  •  •  with  the  reprint  of  the  article, 
your  paper  can  persuade  the  retailer  to  back  up  this  promotion 
with  well  planned  ads  in  your  newspaper?" 

Look  jumped  in  around  year  first  with  its  “Predictions.”  It 
offered  the  promotion  to  department  stores  and  many  used  it. 
Which  gets  down  to  this!  If  a  national  magazine  can  promote  a 
feature  a  newspaper  can  tie  in  with  and  get  business,  why  not? 
The  Lion  l  which?  >  can  lie  down  with  the  Lamb!  We  like  the 
idea.  Anyway  March  will  come  in  like  one  and  go  out  like  the 
other! 

•  #  « 

FEBRUARY  NOW  UP!  .  .  .  ’The  NRDGA  Clalendar  says  the  month 
produces  7%  of  the  average  store’s  total  annual  sales.  Woolen 
dress  goods;  women’s  and  misses’  coats  and  suits;  silks,  velvets, 
cotton  wash  goods  lead  in  that  order.  Up  too:  Boy  Scout  Week 
8-14  .  .  .  Valentine  14th  .  .  .  “Sew  and  Save”  17-24. 

*  *  • 

IDEA  FOR  DIVORCE!  .  .  .  Just  say  “it’s  my  feet!"  The  National 
Association  of  Chiropodists  reports:  “A  lot  of  domestic  trouble 
can  be  blamed  on  the  feet  more  than  on  mothers-in-law.”  Chiropo¬ 
dists  probably  know,  since  they  say  70%  increase  in  their  business 
has  resulted  since  the  war.  Could  be  worked  around  for  your 
shoe  man.  .  .  .  Be  Sure  Your  Shoe  Ration  Stamp — FI’TS!” 

*  •  • 

AS  YE  SEW  ...  so  will  those  stores  who  have  kept  home  sewing 
alive  reap  in  post-war  days!  Coming  up  is  “National  Sew  and 
Save  Week.” 

According  to  the  trade,  because  women  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  ready-made  clothing  to  fit  their  pocketbooks,  their  forms 
or  their  taste — more  and  more  are  today  making  their  own  and 
liking  it.  Since  1940  there  has  been  an  increase  in  yard  goods 
sales  of  around  120%  with  a  20%  increase  the  past  year  alone! 
Sales  of  patterns  have  gone  even  higher,  a  50%  rise  in  1944. 
That’s  why  in  boosting  the  event  the  trade  says  it  will  be  one 
of  the  biggest  of  the  year.  Last  year,  we  are  told,  newspapers 
carried  a  total  of  1,647,000  lines  on  it. 


Look  magazine  join  bonds  in  an 
od  about  predictions. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 
FROM  WISEMAN 

“HAVE  something  interesting  to  say  or  to  show  your  adver¬ 
tiser  about  his  business  every  time  you  call  on  him.” 
Charles  H.  Wiseman,  editor  of  Printer’s  Idea  Exchange,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  advised  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Jan.  28.  “Ideas,  like  fools,”  he  said,  “are  born  every 
minute.  But  an  idea  is  no  longer  foolish  when  it  makes  a 
newspaper  some  money.”  Doffing  his  hat  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Wiseman  emphasized  the  value  of  “The  Party  Line” 
as  an  outstanding  feature  for  newspaper  men. 


’The  census  people  tell  us  there  are  6,000,(XK)  girls  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  16.  Of  this  number,  says  the  Department  Store 
Ecomonist,  a  cool  4,000,000  were  enrolled  in  some  kind  of  sewing 
class.  Many  stores  estimate  50%  of  their  fabric  and  pattern  busi¬ 
ness  is  from  these  teen-agers.  These  and  their  elders  make  up  a 
sewing  class  that  today  is  82%  of  the  female  population!  And  they 
are  sewing  everything  from  curtains,  clothing  and  accessories  to 
toy  elephants  and  ducks!  Reason  enough  for  you  to  look  into  it! 
*  *  • 

SHEETS  .  .  .  but  not  linen!  No  shortage  in  post-war  is  looked  for 
by  music  publishers  in  the  sale  of  sheet  music.  Today  they 
are  getting  set  for  a  post-war  business  in  your  music  shops  and 
d^artments  that  will  be  a  whirlwind.  Reason — ^The  “hit  kits” 
going  to  the  services.  Three  and  a  half  million  get  priority  on 
ships  going  over.  Kits  contain  a  master  sheet  with  10  songs  with 
music,  25  to  30  single  sheets  with  words  only.  They're  going  to  be 
sheet  music  conscious  when  the  shooting  is  over  and  they  start  the 
barber  shop  quartets  again! 

DIXIE  DOOD  IT!  ...  In  case  any  of  your  accounts  are  wondering 
what  to  do  with  their  old  blackout  curtains  and  shades — a  man 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  who  had  a  stock  hit  the  jackpot!  He  cut  them 
into  suitable  sizes  and  made  portable,  hanging  blackboards  for 
children’s  use  at  home. 

4  «  • 

ANIMAL  FARE!  .  .  .  Departments  in  drug  stores  to  handle  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  animals  are  going  strong!  A  druggist  in  Nebraska 
devotes  40%  of  his  space  to  this  line  .  .  .  one  in  Missouri  reports 
a  500%  increase  in  his  sales  .  .  .  one  in  Nevada  gives  a  large  part 
of  every  advertisement  to  the  line,  and  another  in  Missouri  says, 
farm  community  or  not,  his  department  is  successful  in  a  city  with 
80%  of  the  population  working  in  war  plants! 

IDEA  AT  WORK!  ...  A  number  of  men’s  wear  stores,  says 
Apparel  Arts,  are  now  featuring  in  their  ads  a  “Furlough 
Special!”  Promotes  casual  civilian  wear  that  the  man  on  furlough 
can  wear  around  the  house! 


Wholesaler's  Ads 
Boost  Retail  Druggists 

For  the  first  time  in  its  75- 
year  history,  the  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith 
Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  wholesale 
druggist,  is  running  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign,  one  which 
has  proved  so  successful,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  agency,  W.  H.  Davis 
Advertising,  that  the  latter  is 
syndicating  the  series  and  offer¬ 
ing  it  to  newspapers  generally. 

All  of  the  15  ads,  which  are 
appearing  weekly  in  Asheville 
Sunday  papers,  are  designed  to 
create  good  will  for  the  retail 
druggist.  “We  are  endeavoring.” 
comments  the  agency,  “to  lift 
the  druggist  from  a  soda-jerking, 
sandwich-making  bracket  up  to 
his  rightful  and  deserved  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Among  the  subjects  being 
used  are  the  neighborliness  of 
the  druggist  and  his  scientific 
skill  and  professional  accuracy. 
To  provide  continuity  to  catch 
line  “Your  Druggist”  and  a 
sketch  of  the  mortar  and  pestle 
appear  at  the  top  of  each  ad 
while  at  the  bottom  is  a  brief 
line  of  type  explaining  that  the 


Smith  company  is  publishing  the 
ad  for  its  anniversary. 

Retailers  served  by  the  whole¬ 
saler  early  pledged  their  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  campaign  and  ex¬ 
pressed  praise  of  it;  since  then 
they  have  been  using  easel 
counter  displays,  prepared  by 
the  Smith  firm,  which  hold  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  current  ad. 

■ 

Liquor  Advertising 
Inquiry  Is  Held  Up 

Washington,  Feb.  1 — ’The  Sen¬ 
ate  investigation  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  trades  which  was  to 
explore  advertising  practices  of 
distillers  and  others  has  been 
halted  temporarily  by  refusal  of 
the  committee  on  audit  and  con¬ 
trol  to  recommend  a  new  appro¬ 
priation  and  revival  of  the  greup 
which  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
78th  Congress  adjourned. 

’The  committee  was  appointed 
last  year  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sen.  Frederick  Van  Nuys 
of  Indiana.  Upon  his  death.  Sen. 
Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada  became 
chairman.  Advertising  policies 
were  among  the  subjects  set  up 
in  the  resolution. 
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AASD  J  Approves  Plan 
For  Accreditation 

Journalism  School  Heads  Vote  to  Establish 
Joint  Committee . . .  Grossman  New  President 
By  Gieorge  A.  Brandenburg 


ESTABLISHMENT  of  an  accred¬ 
iting  committee,  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for 
Journalism,  to  I  I 

develop  stand¬ 
ards  for  schools 
of  journalism,  to 
examine  such 
schools  and  to 
approve  those 
institutions 
which  meet  such 
standards,  was 
endorsed  at  the 
24th  annual 
meeting  of  the 
American  As-  Groumon 
sociation  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Chicago  Jan.  26-27. 

In  taking  steps  toward  a  new 
set  of  standards  for  journalism 
schools,  AASDJ  members  wel¬ 
comed  the  support  offered  by  the 
newspaper  members  of  the 
American  Coimcil  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  Council  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  organizations 
will  give  financial  support  to 
such  an  undertaking,  it  was 
stated. 

AASDJ  members  included 
three  provisos  in  their  resolu¬ 
tion  approving  establishment  of 
an  accr^iting  committee.  These 
are  that  a  sub-committee  of  not 
more  than  seven  members  be 
chosen  to  work  out  the  accredita¬ 
tion  standards;  that  the  majority 
on  the  sub-committee  shall  be 
educator  members;  and  that  any 
standards  which  are  developed 
and  schools  listed  as  meeting 
such  standards,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Grossman  New  Prosidont 

Max  R.  Grossman,  on  leave 
from  Boston  University  School 
of  Journalism,  now  with  the  Do¬ 
mestic  News  Division  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information,  was 
elected  AASDJ  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Fredericlc  S.  Siebert, 
University  of  Illinois.  Paul  J. 
Thompson,  University  of  Texas, 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State 
University,  was  reelected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Elected  as  AASDJ  members 
of  the  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Journalism  were  Mr. 
Siebert;  Ralph  D.  Casey,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  Frank  L. 
Mott,  University  of  Missouri,  and 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern 
University.  These  members,  to¬ 
gether  with  Richard  P.  Carter, 
editor,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times- 
World,  chairman;  David  Howe, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  Ak- 
kansas  Gazette;  Fred  Pownall, 
Iowa  City  Iowan,  and  Walter 


Crim,  Salem  (Ind.)  Republican, 
comprise  the  council. 

Under  the  resolution  adopted, 
approving  the  accrediting  proce¬ 
dure,  the  AASDJ  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  will 
nominate  AASDJ  representatives 
to  serve  on  the  sub-committee 
for  accreditation,  bUt  the  mem¬ 
bership  as  a  whole  will  elect 
them.  It  was  also  the  sentiment 
of  the  conference  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  should  be  expanded 
in  the  post-war  period  to  em¬ 
brace  organizations  in  the  allied 
fields  of  journalism,  including 
advertising,  circulation  and  other 
groups. 

Elected  to  the  AASDJ  Council, 
of  which  Charles  E.  Rogers,  Iowa 
State  College,  is  chairman,  were 
the  following  new  members; 
John  E.  Stempel,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity;  Ralph  A.  Lashbrook, 
Kansas  State  College,  and  J.  L. 
O'Sullivan,  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity. 

New  members  of  the  Council 
on  Research  in  Journalism  are 
Earl  English,  University  of  Iowa; 
William  A.  Sumner,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Charles  L.  Allen, 
Northwestern  University,  and 
Fred  E.  Merwin.  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Emory 
University,  was  elected  editor 
of  the  Journalism  Quarterly,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ralph  Casey.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  extended  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Casey  and  Mitchell  V. 
Charnley,  as  managing  editor, 
and  Fred  L.  KildowT  business 
manager,  all  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  for  their  past  ef¬ 
forts. 

New  Radio  Council 

AASDJ  sanction  was  given  to 
the  newly-established  Council  on 
Radio  Journalism,  composed  of 
five  educators  and  five  broad¬ 
casters,  officially  organized  at  a 
meeting  Jan.  25  in  Chicago.  TTie 
new  council  will  function  simil¬ 
arly  to  that  of  the  American 
Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  confining  its  activities  to 
the  radio  news  field. 

Mr.  Siebert  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  radio  council,  and 
Arthur  Stringer.  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  director 
of  promotion,  secretary.  ITie 
chairman  was  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  three  committees:  (1)  to 
draft  by-laws  and  a  charter  and 
to  incorporate  the  organization; 
( 2 )  to  study  training  of  teachers 
of  radio  journalism,  and  (3)  to 
draft  a  ^andard  for  university 
education  for  radio  journalism. 

Representing  radio  on  the 
council  are  Karl  Koerper,  KMBC, 
Kansas  City,  chairman  /trf  the 
NAB  news  committee;  WuHam 
Brooks.  NBC.  New  York;  Paul 
White,  CBS,  New  York,  and  E.  R. 
Vadeboncoeur.  WSYR,  Syracuse, 
member  of  NAB  news  commit- 
t  e  e.  Members  reoresentlng 
AASDJ  are  Floyd  Baskette,  Em¬ 


ory  University;  Mitchell  Charn¬ 
ley,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Wilbur  Schramm,  University  of 
Iowa;  I.  Keith  Tyler,  Ohio  State, 
and  Chairman  Siebert. 

M  r .  Stringer,  representing 
NAB,  told  AASDJ  members  that 
as  the  new  Council  on  Radio 
Journalism  gets  under  way,  they 
will  be  exposed  to  a  greater 
amount  of  promotion  than  they 
were  in  the  newspaper  field. 
He  also  asserted  that  radio  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  newspapers  for  local 
news  coverage,  thereby  requir¬ 
ing  larger  news  staffs. 

Journalism  school  deans  and 
directors  gave  special  attention 
to  three  topics  presented  at  their 
closing  session  on  Saturday. 
They  included  a  critical  study 
of  newspaper  behavior,  the  press 
and  OWI,  and  science  writing, 
the  latter  described  as  an  im¬ 
portant  but  neglected  field  of 
journalism. 

Ralph  L.  Crosman,  University 
of  Colorado,  made  the  broad  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  majority  of 
American  newspapers  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  serve  the  people  in  the 
way  they  are  suppos^  to  serve 
under  the  freedom-of-the-press 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  He 
also  charged  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  schools  of  journalism  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  situation,  to  transmit 
valid  current  criticism  to  their 
students,  and  to  endeavor  to  help 
newspapers  correct  their  weak¬ 
nesses. 

Mr.  Crosman,  in  a  lengthy 
paper,  set  forth  seven  specific 
examples  of  what  he  considered 
newspaper  shortcomings.  He 
cited: 

1.  The  movement  to  limit  fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  to  25%  of  in¬ 
come,  which  has  been  quietly 
carri^  on  without  the  facts 
being  told  to  the  people  by  the 
newspapers. 

2.  Overplaying  of  strikes  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  giving 
the  public  a  false  impression  that 
labor  has  neglected  its  duty  and 
that  production  has  been  serious¬ 
ly  curtailed. 

3.  Over-optimistic  play  of  mi¬ 
nor  victories  in  the  war. 

4.  Too-frequent  incidence  of 
extravagant  words  like  “blast.” 
“smash,”  “pound”  in  dispatches 
and  headlines. 

5.  Opposition  to,  or  failure  to 
support  during  the  past  12  years, 
economic  and  social  reforms 
which  the  people,  by  their  votes, 
have  repeatedly  shown  they  fa¬ 
vored.  Frequent  failure  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  explain  facts  regarding 
measures  proposed  for  these  re¬ 
forms. 

6.  Suppression  of  news  of  ac¬ 
tivities  of  candidates  opposed  to 
given  newspapers. 

7.  Misrepresentation  of  candi¬ 
dates  and  of  party  purposes. 

Cites  Gannett  Committee 

“The  first  of  these,  the  move¬ 
ment  to  limit  federal  income 
taxes  to  25%,  is  of  particular 
interest  to  us  because  it  is  being 
promoted  by  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government, 
founded  by  Frank  Gannett,  a 
newspaper  publisher,”  said  Mr. 
Crosman.  “This  movement  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years, 
and  already  16  state  legislatures 
have  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  a  constitutional  convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  so 
limit  the  federal  taxing  power. 


Directors  Postpone 
ASNE  Convention 

Chicago.  Feb.  1 — ^John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  oi  Newspaper  Edj. 
tors,  aimounced  today  it  is  th« 
unanimous  opinion  oi  the 
board  oi  directors  that  the  oa- 
nual  Washington  conierenct 
scheduled  in  April  should  b« 
postponed  indefinitely. 

“While  we  ieel  that  our  year¬ 
ly  meetings  with  leaders  oi 
govertunent  and  the  armed 
forces  have  been  oi  inestim¬ 
able  value  to  the  war  efiort" 
said  Mr.  Knight,  "it  is  likewise 
our  considered  judgment  that 
no  exceptions  should  be  mode 
to  the  general  rule." 


“Last  summer,  I  asked  a  lec¬ 
ture  group  of  100  high  school 
principals,  superintendents,  and 
teachers  from  a  large  number  oi 
states  whether  they  knew  of  thb 
movement  and  not  a  single  iwU- 
vidual,  except  five  who  were  in 
one  of  my  classes,  had  ever  even 
heard  of  it.” 

He  declared  that  failure  to  cor¬ 
rect  existing  newspaper  weak¬ 
nesses  may  result  in  ( 1 )  loss  oi 
freedom  of  newspaper  failing  to 
serve;  ( 2 )  adoption  by  the  pe^ 
of  other  methods  of  obtainini 
the  information  they  need. 

“All  schools  of  journalism 
should  re-examine  their  pnm- 
tices  in  teaching  ethics.  esp«ial- 
ly  current  newspaper  behavior 
and  criticism,”  he  said.  “Thoo* 
schools  which  have  no  separata 
courses  in  ethics  should  intro¬ 
duce  such  courses  inunediately." 

'ITiose  in  attendance  did  not 
discuss  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  Crosman.  who  apparently 
was  representing  only  his  own 
opinions  and  those  of  persons 
quoted  in  his  report. 

Max  Grossman,  speaking  on 
his  experiences  with  OWI,  de¬ 
clared  that  relationship  between 
OWI  and  newspapers  was  “never 
happier”  than  it  is  today.  "Oc¬ 
casional  criticism  still  comes  fly¬ 
ing  our  way  every  now  and 
again,”  he  said,  “but  the  bou¬ 
quets  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  brickbats.”  After  de¬ 
scribing  the  types  of  news  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Domestic  News  Bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Grossman  concluded: 

“The  boys  in  the  press  rpom 
realize.  I  am  sure,  that  we  are 
not  holding  anything  back  from 
them.  If  they  complain  occa¬ 
sionally  that  we  give  them  too 
much  news,  what  they  usually 
mean  is  that  they  cannot  give 
adequate  play  to  our  stories  and 
releases  because  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

“The  cooperation  of  the  U.  S. 
press  with  OWI  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent.” 

Robert  D.  Potter,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Weekly  and 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Science  Writers,  led 
a  symposium  on  science  writi^ 
in  which  he  described  the  need 
for  training  in  this  field  and  out¬ 
lined  a  course  being  offered  at 
New  York  University, 
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three  mostcartooned  topics  of  the  week  in  u.  s.  newspapers 


THE  LAST  TOUCHDOWN 

S.  J.  Ray,  Kansas  City  Star. 


I/CO  Joseph  Roche,  Buffalo  Cuuricr-Exfiri’ss. 


Jack  Knox,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


Press  Long  Hammered 
At  N.  Y.  Cage  Scandal 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  bas¬ 
ketball  scandal  which  explod¬ 
ed  in  New  York  this  week  with 
a  loud  noise  was  a  story  that 
a  large  part  of  the  New  York 
press  has  long  been  trying  to 
tell  the  public  without  getting 
entangled  in  libel  laws. 

By  words  and  gestures  that 
necessarily  stopp^  short  of 
naming  names  or  pointing  fin¬ 
gers  because  it  was  impossible  to 
get  suit-proof  substantiation,  a 
number  of  sports  writers  repeat¬ 
edly  called  attention  to  the  big- 
time  gambling  environment  in 
which  Madison  Square  Garden 
games  were  being  played — “Big 
time  gamblers  bet  only  on  sure 
things,”  declared  the  World- 
Telegram — and  the  curious  out¬ 
come  of  some  of  those  games 
in  the  light  of  pre-game  betting. 

Wrote  Dan  Parker,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  of  a 
game  played  several  days  before 
the  “fixing”  story  broke: 

Asks  Questions 

“Why  did  (a  college)  bas- 
keteers  freeze  the  ball  and  re¬ 
fuse  two  free  foul  shots,  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  six-point  lead,  with 
three  minutes  to  go  against 
(another  college)  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Garden,  but  put  on 
a  terrific  spurt  after  (that  col¬ 
lege)  scored  a  basket,  until 
they  had  restored  the  six-point 
margin,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  the  bookies  to  collect  both 
ends  of  the  bets? 

“.  .  .  Do  college  basketball 
coaches  whose  teams  play  in  the 
Garden  ever  warn  thbm  about 
the  company  they  keep?” 

Said  Parker,  referring  to  al¬ 
leged  bribing  of  the  five  play¬ 
ers  who  were  to  throw  the 
Brooklyn-Akron  game  at  the 
Garden  Wednesday  night,  “I 
MVe  known  about  these  things, 
and  given  the  story  all  it  would 
oear  within  the  libel  laws. 


‘But  there  Tiave  been  no  ar¬ 
rests,  colleges  wouldn’t  talk, 
coaches  wouldn’t  talk,  so  our 
hands  were  tied. 

“Six  years  ago  we  had  a 
scandal  like  this,  but  we  couldn’t 
use  the  name  of  the  college  or 
the  player.  We  could  only  talk 
in  general  terms.  That’s  unfair 
to  the  other  colleges.  Every 
time  we  make  a  crack  ‘a  certain 
New  York  college,’  writing  ‘col¬ 
lege’  with  a  lower-case  ‘c.‘  it 
points  .the  finger  of  suspicion  at 
all  of  them. 

“We  have  felt  we  were  doing 
a  good  job  in  telling  this  thing 
within  the  limitations  imposed.  ” 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  other 
New  York  sports  writers  with 
whom  Editor  &  Publisher  talked. 

A  charge  that  newspapers, 
presumably  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  were  hushing  up  stories 
of  basketball  corruption  in  the 
Garden  was  voiced  last  October 
by  Dr.  Forest  C.  (Phog)  Allen, 
famous  Kansas  University  bas¬ 
ketball  coach,  who  declared, 
“Newspapers  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  games  have  been 
thrown  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  have  kept  quiet  or  fairly 
quiet.” 

Max  Kase,  sports  editor  of 
the  Journal- American,  said.  “I 
immediately  offered  Dr.  Allen 
the  sports  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American  to  print  his  story 
if  he  had  proof.  But  he  replied 
his  evidence  was  only  hearsay.” 

About  five  years  ago  the  Jour- 
nal-American,  on  a  tip  concern¬ 
ing  one  team,  sent  its  basketball 
reporter  on  a  detective  job  that 
lasted  three  weeks,  Kase  relat¬ 
ed.  “The  search  uncovered  a 
good  many  charges,  including 
some  from  a  manager,  but  none 
could  be  substantiated  at  that 
time. 

“One  year  a  rumor  spread 
about  a  New  York  team  captain, 
the  result  of  his  being  dropped 


from  the  team  on  the  eve  of  the 
annual  big  game.  But  officials 
of  the  school  exonerated  the 
player  by  pointing  out  he  was 
ineligible.  He  had  neglected 
his  class  work.  Last  year  a 
Philadelphia  team  came  into 
New  York  for  a  game  in  the 
wake  of  a  flood  of  rumors  con¬ 
cerning  a  previous  contest. 
Those  too  went  unsubstanti¬ 
ated. 

“Gamblers  have  tried  to  ap¬ 
proach  players  and  coaches  many 
times  in  past  years.  But  you 
can’t  smash  those  stories  open 
without  proof.  You  can’t  be 
naming  a  lot  of  names  without 
having  something  to  back  it  up.” 

Joe  Cummiskey,  sports  editor 
of  PM,  who  has  also  pecked 
away  at  corruption  in  New  York 
basketball  and  pointed  out  the 
seemingly  strange  coincidences 
whereby  games  ended  in  scores 
which  enabled  bookies  to  collect 
both  ways,  declared: 

“I  have  talked  to  players  who 
knew  another  player  who  bet 
against  his  team,  seen  college 
players  in  the  company  of  gam¬ 
blers,  noted  that  a  player’s  sis¬ 
ter  was  driving  a  new  car,  but 
I  couldn’t  get  affidavit  proof  of 
what  was  going  on.  I’ve  point¬ 
ed  out  to  Garden  basketball 
officials  the  coincidences  be¬ 
tween*  final  scores  and  gamblers’ 
bets,  but  they  just  took  the 
attitude,  ‘Well,  the  gamblers  are 
smart  guys.  They  know  their 
business.’  ” 

The  press  itself  was  charged 
with  some  responsibility  for  the 
entry  into  basketball  of  big-time 
gambling.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Assn.,  meeting  in  Columbus, 
asked  sports  writers  to  stop 
printing  pre-game  odds  and 
other  information  of  use  to  gam¬ 
blers  in  betting  on  the  games 
...  a  request,  a  Garden  official 
asserts,  which  newspapers  have 
ignored. 

Meantime,  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  had  printed  the 
names  of  the  accused  players  in 
their  first-day  stories  declared 
henceforth  the  players’  names 
would  not  be  printed. 


Goss  Strikers 
Return  os  10 
Women  'Vacate' 

Chicago,  Jan.  31 — Five  hun¬ 
dred  men  strikers  at  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co.  went  back  to 
work  today,  while  10  women 
went  “on  vacation”  pending  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  contract  dispute  to 
be  arbitrated  by  the  company 
and  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  AFL. 

The  “vacation”  ended  a  strike 
which  began  last  'Thursday,  when 
the  women  balked  at  giving  up 
their  bench  burring  work  in  the 
plant  to  make  room  for  men  laid 
off  after  completion  of  specified 
war  production  schedules.  The 
men  in  question,  according  to  the 
company,  are  machinists  whose 
skill  is  not  required  for  what  the 
women  were  doing. 

The  union  has  charged  that 
the  Goss  company  paid  the 
women  less  than  the  $1.25  scale 
for  doing  work  for  which  the 
men  would  be  paid  the  top  hour¬ 
ly  wage.  The  union  ordered  the 
women  to  quit  their  jobs,  which 
they  refused  to  do 

J.  A.  Riggs,  works  manager, 
said  the  women  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  on  their  jobs 
because  under  the  union’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  company  women 
were  assured  jobs  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  The  union,  how¬ 
ever,  holds  that  the  contract  pro¬ 
vided  that  women  could  be  hired 
or  retained  for  only  one  year 
after  the  contract  date  of  1942. 

11113  point  is  to  be  arbitrated 
while  the  women  workers  take 
“a  vacation.”  A  Goss  spokesman 
said  he  believed  the  union  and 
the  company  would  reach  a  set¬ 
tlement  within  four  or  five  days. 

The  10  women  involved  said 
a  union  committeeman  refused 
to  let  them  punch  their  cards  last 
Thursday.  At  the  plant  per¬ 
sonnel  office  they  were  giVOT 
permission  to  work.  ’They  said 
the  union  told  them  to  get  out 
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AP  Photograpber  Wins 
Citation  for  Heroism 

Ernie  Pyle  Back  on  Job  in  Pacific; 

First  Column  to  Appear  Feb.  6 


By  Dwight  B«ntel 

AMERICAN  war  correspondents, 

who  have  long  held  that  the 
hard-working,  risk-taking  but 
comp  aratively 
unsung  press 
war  cameraman 
is  a  double-dyed 
hero,  received 
support  for  their 
contention  this 
week  with  the 
citation  by  a 
Naval  captain  of 
Associate  Press 
photo  grapher 
Charles  P.  Gor- 
ry  for  “heroic 
and  meritorious 
achievement.” 

From  somewhere  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Captain  J.  F.  Bolger,  whose 
ship  took  fire  under  heavy  enemy 
attack,  reported:  "Mr.  Gorry 
fearlessly  and  without  regard  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  endan¬ 
gered  by  fire  and  explc^lng  am¬ 
munition,  voluntarily  joined  the 
fire  and  rescue  parties.” 

To  Kent  Cooper,  AP  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Captain  Bolger 
wrote:  “Leaving  a  place  of  com¬ 
parative  safety  for  one  of  grave 
danger,  Mr.  Gorry  aided  in  fight¬ 
ing  fires  and  rescuing  personnel 
until  the  fires  were  extinguished. 
He  was  a  surprising  and  inspir¬ 
ing  infiuence  amidst  the  smoke 
and  fiame. 

“Then,  when  a  call  was  issued 
for  blood  donations  to  aid  the 


His  Guess  Best 

Lost  August,  wbsn  Allied 
armies  were  sweeping  through 
Normandy,  war  correspond¬ 
ents  accredited  to  the  Third 
Army  conducted  a  pool  on 
best  guess  as  to  the  date  on 
which  the  war  in  Europe  would 
end.  Twenty-one  correspond¬ 
ents  each  contributed  $10  to 
the  pooL  winner  to  take  olL 
Bulk  of  guesses  ranged  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  2.  One 
pessimist  guessed  Nov.  2.  No 
one  present  expected  the  war 
to  lost  beyond  that  time  except 
Tom  Treonor  oi  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  Treonor  bet  Ian. 
27.  On  Aug.  19  Treonor  was 
killed  when  his  jeep  was 
blown  up  by  a  mine  near 


wounded,  he  was  the  first  to 
volunteer  for  this  additional  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Gorry,  34,  whose  home  is  at 
Hollis,  N.  Y.,  entered  the  AP 
service  Nov.  14,  1934,  and  has 
served  in  the  New  York  and 
Washington  bureaus.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  theater 
last  September. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  this 
week.  Ernie  Pyle  was  back  on 
the  job.  His  columns  were  ar¬ 
riving  at  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  the  first  one  will  be 
released  for  publication  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  6,  UFS  Manager 
Gwrge  Carlin  reported. 

His  first  pieces  consist  largely 
of  reminiscences  and  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  during  his  stay  in  the 
U.  S..  says  Carlin. 

Ernie  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  the  European  theater 
in  September  looking  like  a 
doughboy  in  muddy  campaign 
boots,  service  cap,  GI  shirt  open 
at  the  throat  (E.  &  P..  Sept.  23, 
p.  9).  When  he  left  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  recently  as  an  accredited 
correspondent  to  the  Navy  he 
wore  a  necktie,  neatly  pressed 
trousers,  an  officer’s  cap,  and 
looked  like  a  general. 

He  declared,  however,  that  he 
thought  two  or  three  months  of 
sea  war  would  be  all  he  would 
care  for,  and  that  he  would  then 
return  to  reporting  the  infantry. 

"The  war  never  ends  for  the 
poor  old  doughfoot.”  declared 
Ernie.  “If  you’re  up  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  with  him  you  see  him  every 
day  going  through  the  hell  of 
war  that  makes  stories.  It’s  not 
the  same  with  the  romantic  Air 
Force.  The  fliers  return  from 
the  spectacular  raids  and  tell 
you  their  stories  second  hand. 
So  your  reports  aren’t  so  thrill¬ 
ing. 

“Now  with  the  Navy,  you  sail 
for  days  in  clean  quarters,  with 
good  food,  living  a  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  life.  It’s  not  until  the  Navy 
moves  in  for  a  battle  or  to  batter 
open  a  beachhead  that  the  sailors 
go  through  the  action  that  makes 
drama.  So  it’s  going  to  be 
tougher  to  write  interestingly 
about  the  sailor’s  war  against 
Japan.” 

The  Pacific  war,  which  has  had 
to  work  hard  for  its  front-page 
space  in  competition  with  the 
Russian  advance  on  Berlin,  came 
through  with  a  smashing  story 
Feb.  1  about  the  rescue  of  513 
American  prisoners  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  on  Luzon. 


PyU 


Aachen.  On  Jon.  28  the  sur¬ 
viving  correspondents  opened 
a  safe,  took  out  a  slip  oi  paper 
bearing  Treanor's  wiiming  pre¬ 
diction.  and  mailed  the  $210 
prize  to  his  widow. 


’The  Associated  Press  claimed 
a  33-minute  beat  on  the  story, 
written  for  them  by  C.  Yates 
McDaniel,  with  additional  stories 
by  Dean  Schedley,  one  of  the 
last  men  off  Bataan  with  Gen. 
MacArthur,  and  Russell  Brines. 

AP  attributed  its  “beat”  to 
careful  planning  which  placed 


FRANK'S  WALLET 


Like  the  inside  oi  a  burro,  a  war  correspondent's  wallet  contaias  a 
large  and  variously  assorted  content — os  may  be  plainly  seen  boa 
this  display  loaned  ior  a  photogroph  by  Pat  Frank.  Overseas  Nem 
Agency  correspondent  now  on  the  Italion  iront.  Included  are  a 
international  vaccination  certiiicote,  travel  orders,  short  snorter  bill 
passport,  certificate  oi  identity,  A.G.O.  card,  cable  cord,  membership 
cord  in  the  Officers  Club  oi  the  5th  Army  Air  Force,  officers'  bar 
ticket  for  some.  Middle  East  pass.  Turkish  press  pass.  Army  ration 
card,  Marconi  Telegraph  pass,  assorted  other  cords,  passes,  ticksli 
identifications,  and  what  have  you. 


three  men  on  the  story  when  it 
broke.  Follow  stories  on  the 
dramatic  occurrence  promised 
some  of  the  best  human  interest 
material  of  the  Pacific  war,  and 
one  such  was  promptly  forth¬ 
coming  from  Frank  Hewlett  of 
United  Press.  Hewlett  obtained 
from  Lt.  Col.  John  K.  Bomeman 
of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  an 
Army  chaplain  and  one  of  the 
rescued  prisoners,  what  U.P. 
described  as  the  first  eyewitness 
account  of  the  final  hours  of  the 
seige  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
three  years  ago.  Hewlett  was 
himself  one  of  the  last  reporters 
to  escape  from  Bataan. 

Previously,  from  somewhere 
on  Luzon,  Hewlett  had  reported 
a  curious  experience  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  which  the  Americans  had 
just  taken.  Says  Hewlett,  “A 
barefoot  Filipino  approached, 
offered  his  hand,  and  said, 
‘Yale,  ‘36.’  ”  He  was  Vincente 
Alvarez  Dizon,  noted  artist, 
faculty  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Philippines,  and  prize¬ 
winner  in  an  art  contest  at  the 
San  Francisco  exposition. 

International  News  Service 
this  week  was  sending  a  one- 


armed  correspondent  to  cover 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  He  is 
John  Cashman,  formerly  of  the 
Navy  and  more  recently  an  INS 
sports  writer.  Cashman  lost  ha 
left  arm  in  a  naval  accident  in 
Chinese  waters  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Movements  of  other  corre¬ 
spondents  this  week  included: 

Jerry  ’Thorp,  Chicago  Doil* 
News  reporter,  rewriteman,  and 
assistant  city  editor,  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater  to  replace  the  late 
John  Terry,  who  lost  his  life  in 
a  Jap  air  raid  bombing  on  Luzon 
Thorp,  who  formerly  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Centralia,  Ill.,  and 
Evansville.  Ind.,  was  recently 
named  assistant  city  editor  after 
serving  as  reporter  and  rewrite- 
man.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  command. 

Paul  F.  Cranston,  who  was  de 
tached  from  the  ^itorial  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  as  feature  editor  and  as¬ 
signed  to  war  coverage  in  the 
Pacific  area  of  military  activities, 
has  arrived  on  that  warfront 
and  commenced  filing  special  dis¬ 
patches,  his  first  article  appear 
ing  last  weekend. 


To  Victor  Belongs  the  News 


THE  enthusiasm  with  which  the 

American  press  contemplates 
the  potential  fall  of  Berlin  to 
the  Red  Army  is  not  unmixed 
with  a  certain  understandable 
reserve. 

For  no  American  newsmen  ac¬ 
company  the  Russian  troops. 
Collapse  of  the  German  capital, 
it  now  appears,  will  be  a  Rus¬ 
sian-owned  and  Russian-handled 
story,  and  the  American  press 
will  get  it  the  way  the  Russians 
dish  it  out. 

Moscow,  and  possibly  the  Ger¬ 
man  radio,  will  be  the  sources 
of  information  of  this  great  story 
of  World  War  11  as  things  now 
stand. 


News  services  express  some 
hope,  although  slight,  that  the 
Russians  might  conduct  English 
and  American  correspondents  to 
Berlin,  but  as  one  foreign  editor 
put  it,  ‘"They’ve  never  done  any¬ 
thing  like  that  yet,  and  they 
probably  won’t  do  it  now. 
There’s  no  indication  they’ll  let 
down  the  bars  for  the  Berlin 
story  any  more  than  they  did  at 
Warsaw  or  Budapest. 

“Any  ideas  for  getting  men  in 
there?  If  I  had,  I  wouldn’t  tell 
you.”  All  the  services  stated 
however,  that  men  in  key  spots 
in  Europe  were  readied  for  mov¬ 
ing  instantly  if  an  approach  to 
the  Berlin  story  opened  up. 
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on  paper 

Outstanding  personalities  in  people  make  themselves  felt  .  .  .  and 
remembered.  There  is  a  certain  something  in  a  pleasing  personality 
that  wears  well,  no  matter  how  often  you  come  in  contact  with  it. 
Outstanding  personalities  in  newspapers  also  make  themselves  felt. 

The  things  that  make  the  personality  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
felt .  . .  and  remembered  . . .  are  the  writings  of  many  reporters,  col¬ 
umnists  and  commentators,  and  a  host  of  other  experts,  combined 
with  the  Plain  Dealer  editorials,  news  stories  and  pictures. 

That’s  personality  on  paper. 

For  well  over  a  century  this  personality  has  been  a  vital  influence  upon 
a  large  audience  of  readers  throughout  the  Cleveland  2-ia-l  market, 
which  consists  of  Greater  Cleveland  PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties. 
Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so  many  potential  buyers 
of  your  idea,  or  your  service,  because  it  is  the  one  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  every  single  one  of  the  *l4l  cities  and  towns  that 
make  up  this  top-spot  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  3.  194S 
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NAM  Calls  Halt 
To  Big-Scale 
Ad  Campaign 

Manufacturers  Feel 
Post-War  Plans  Are 
'Out  of  Place'  Now 

Because  of  the  critical  state  of 
the  war  today  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  has 
temporarily  su^ended  its  large 
space  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  dealing  with  the  post¬ 
war  plans  of  business  (E.  &  P., 
Dec.  2.  p.  10). 

The  decision  was  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  a  “stop”  order  sent 
out  to  the  numerous  papers  on 
schedule  immediately.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  sixth  and  last  ad  in  the 
series  will  not  appear  at  the 
present  time. 

Henry  Abt  of  NAM  explained: 
“Public  attention  hat  been  sub¬ 
stantially  heightened  toward  the 
war  by  the  developments  of  the 
past  few  weeks  and,  therefore, 
the  Association  feels  that  war 
issues  are  the  only  ones  making 
good  advertising.”  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  decision  to  halt 
the  campaign  was  not  a  perma¬ 
nent  one. 

Alexander  Williams  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  the  agency 
which  handles  the  campaign,  re¬ 
ported:  "The  Association  felt  it 
was  in  poor  taste  to  push  the 
campaign  concerning  the  post¬ 
war  plans  of  manufacturers 
while  the  war  itself  was  in  such 
a  critical  state.” 

The  campaign,  which  broke 
the  week  of  Dec.  11,  was  carried 
by  newspapers  exclusively  and 
ran  in  all  dailies  in  cities  of 
50,000  and  over.  In  preparation 
for  nearly  a  year,  it  represented 
the  first  coordinated  effort  on  the 
part  of  NAM  member  manufac¬ 
turers  to  present  to  the  public 
a  program  specifying  the  action 
that  business  will  take  to  assure 
jobs  and  higher  living  standards 
after  the  war. 

Ads  measured  1.200  lines, 
though  they  appeared  in  other 
sizes  in  newspapers  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paper  shortage, 
could  not  accommodate  the  large 
insertion. 

The  sixth  ad  in  the  series,  en¬ 
titled  “Jobs,”  tells  of  business's 
post-war  intention  to  keep  open 
all  possible  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities,  to  encourage  initiative 
and  greater  production  by  assur¬ 
ing  personal  effort  of  workers 
would  be  rewarded. 

The  five  preceding  ads,  “How 
Americans  Can  Earn  More,  Buy 
More,  Have  More,”  “Guts,” 
“Great-great  Grandpa  Would 
Laugh  Himself  Sick,”  “Old 
American  Custom”  and  “Sez 
Who,”  were  considered,  when 
the  campaign  broke,  as  “at  best 
a  launching  party”  of  a  long¬ 
term  program.  The  Association 
has  been  urging  manufacturing 
groups  throughout  the  country 
to  start  similar  local  advertising 
programs  and  some  are  reported 
to  have  plans  already  under 
way.  A  few  others  have  already 
published  ads  on  the  subject. 
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Horizontal  Makeup 

In  hia  forecaat  of  the  post¬ 
war  newspaper.  Kenneth  E. 
Olson,  deon  of  the  Medill 
School  of  loumalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  told  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association 
recently  that  the  trend  will  be 
toward  “a  more  interesting 
horizontal  makeup."  away  front 
an  outmoded  vertical  makeup. 

“We'll  finish  every  story  on 
a  poge  and  have  none  of  the 
'jumps'  which  now  confuse  arid 
aggravate  our  readers."  Olson 
said.  He  also  predicted  more 
departmentalising  and  group¬ 
ing  of  news  and  asserted  “it's 
time  that  we  throw  out  a  lot 
of  our  truckhorse  type"  and 
devise  a  more  attractive  make¬ 
up. 


Paper  Defies  Censors/ 
Breaks  'Absentee'  Story 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Jan.  29 — Three 
days  after  the  Globe  and  Mail 
challenged  government  censor¬ 
ship  and  made  the  fiat  statement, 
in  an  editorial,  that  “there  have 
been  heavy  desertions  from  the 
NRMA  forces,”  Defense  Minister 
McNaughton  issued  a  formal 
statement  revealing  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  newspaper's  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  charged 
McNaughton  had  not  given  a  full 
picture  of  the  situation  to  the 
press  and  intimated  censor.ship 
was  being  used  for  political  pur¬ 
poses.  On  the  very  day  the  De¬ 
fense  Minister  was  giving  re¬ 
porters  a  story  of  improvement 
in  the  reinforcement  situation, 
the  newspaper  said  a  directive 
advi.sed  editors  that  the  censors 
would  not  pass  any  reports  of 
men  being  absent  without  leave 
or  other  difficulties  with  NRMA 
troops. 

'Hie  newspaper  defied  this  di¬ 
rective,  declaring  it  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  .security  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conditions  which 
the  censors’  ruling  would  con¬ 
ceal.  “This  newspaper,”  said  the 
editorial,  “cannot  in  duty  to  its 
readers  accept  the  censors’  direc¬ 
tions.”  Three  days  later,  the  De¬ 
fense  Minister  made  a  full  report 
disclosing  a  total  of  6,300  absen¬ 
tees. 

■ 

Miss  Egon  1st  Woman 
Ad  Manager  at  Field 

For  the  first  time  in  the  92- 
year  history  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  a  woman  presides 
as  advertising  manager.  She  is 
Miss  Margaret  Egan,  assistant 
advertising  manager  for  the  last 
18  months  and  veteran  of  half  a 
dozen  major  assignments  within 
the  department  over  the  past  12 
years.  Miss  Egan,  recently  named 
advertising  manager  to  succeed 
Olin  O.  Stansbury,  will  report 
directly  to  Lawrence  B.  Sizer, 
manager  of  sales  promotion,  and 
will  head  a  staff  of  about  70 
per.sons. 


Canham 


E.  D.  Canham 
Named  Editor 
Of  C-  S.  Monitor 

•Hie  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mother  Church,  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Boston,  has  ap- 

Sointed  Erwin 
I.  Canham  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science 
Monitor.  Mr. 

Canham  has 
been  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  daily  since 
1941. 

Paul  S.  De¬ 
land,  American 
news  editor,  for 
many  years,  is 
the  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Mr.  Canham  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Monitor’s  editorial 
staff  since  1925  and  has  served 
as  foreign  correspondent,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  and 
general  news  editor.  An  out¬ 
spoken  advocate  of  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  cooperation,  Mr.  Canham 
won  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
prize  in  1942.  presented  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  annually  to 
the  three  journalists  judg^  to 
have  done  the  most  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

He  also  is  a  leader  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  Deland  has  been  with  the 
Monitor  since  it  was  established 
in  1908.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  from  1936 
to  1939.  and  since  then  has  been 
on  the  editorial  council. 

■ 

Logan  Clendening  Ends 
Life;  Health  Columnist 

Dr.  Logan  Clendening,  60, 
widely  known  for  his  syndicated 
columns  on  health  and  diet,  was 
found  dead  from  a  knife  wound 
in  his  throat  Jan.  31.  Police 
called  it  suicide. 

His  last  columns,  completed 
through  Feb.  12.  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  nurse  short¬ 
age  and  home  nursing,  and  he 
had  announced  he  would  devote 
at  least  one  column  a  week  for 
the  pre.sent  to  home  nursing.  His 
King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umns  appeared  in  382  newspa¬ 
pers. 

He  wrote  also  popular  books 
on  health  problems,  such  as  “The 
Balanced  Diet.”  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Adults,”  “The  Human 
Body,”  and  “Source  Book  of 
Medical  History.” 

Dr.  Clendening  was  reputed  a 
practical  joker  of  stature  and 
a  man  of  uncertain  whims.  At 
the  time  of  the  Wally  Simpson 
wedding  in  France  to  the  former 
King  of  England,  reporters  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  little  French  town: 
also  Dr.  Clendening.  When  he 
appeared  French  reporters  mis¬ 
took  him  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jar- 
dine  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony  and  asked  for  a  state¬ 
ment.  Clendenlng’s  rather  than 
Jardine’s  comments  appeared  in 
many  French  papers. 

’The  syndicate  has  not  yet 
made  plans  about  the  future  of 
the  column. 


ANY 

PAPER 


Times-Herald  or 
otherwise,  circula¬ 
tion  is  what  a 
community  thinks 
about  a  news¬ 
paper. 

To  ignore  a  news- 
paper  with  an 
overwhelming  cir¬ 
culation  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  telling 
the  community 
that  it  doesn’t 
know  what  it  is 
talking  about. 

^  a»*  ■  «  ^ - - 
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The  people  of  Indiana  are  as  forward-looking  as  any  in  the 
nation,  in  terms  of  realistic  progressiv-eness — but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  climate  of  this  Hoosier  state  that  discourages  the 
growth  of  visionary  and  crackpot  ideas. 

The  average  Hoosier  manages  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground 
while  his  eyes  are  on  the  future. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  practicality  The  Indianapolis  News  has 
been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  opinion  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  has  grown  in  influence  and  prestige 
with  the  state,  and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  few  great 
newspapers  of  the  nation.  In  Indiana,  no  other  daily  even  ap¬ 
proaches  its  circulation,  its  advertising  linage  and  responsiveness. 
Tndy,  no  national  advertising  campaign  is  complete  without 
The  Indianapolis  News. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(^neeit  "DaU^, 

\ 

RRST  in  daily  circulation . . .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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DAN.  A.  CARROU,  1 1 0  E.  42nd  SI..  N«w  Yorii  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ.  Tribun*  Tower,  Oikogo  1 1 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advertising  Director 
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Barton,  Carr 
Address  Dinner 
Of  Ad  Women 

B  B  D  &  O  Head  Sees 
Need  to  Advertise 
About  War,  Post-War 

“Every  nation  that  has  a  free 
press  should  advertise  constantly 
about  the  war  after  the  war  is 
over,”  declared  Bruce  Barton, 

B resident  of  Batten,  Barton, 
•urstine  and  Osborn,  peaking 
before  last  week’s  semi-annual 
dinner  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore. 

He  and  Charles  Carr,  public 
relations  director  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  who  dis¬ 
cuss^  the  use  of  public  opinion 
surveys  as  an  advertising  tool, 
were  heard  by  over  400  men  and 
women  representing  all  phases 
of  the  advertising  field.  They 
were  introduced  by  Allan  T. 
Preyer,  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Morse 
International  Co. 

Expressing  his  fear  that  the 
war  and  its  causes  would  be 
shoved  out  of  mind  and  print  by 
persons  who  want  to  forget  it 
quickly,  thereby  seeding  the 
next  war  and  leaving  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  too  ignorant  to 
ward  oiT  its  coming,  Mr.  Barton 
argued  that  advertising  can  play 
an  important  part  in  research¬ 
ing  the  basic  causes  of  the  war 
and  keeping  them  fresh  in  the 
public’s  mind. 

Advertiamg's  Peace  Role 
It  was  his  contention  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  ramification  of 
democracy,  that  there  is  no 
place  for  it  in  a  totalitarian 
regime,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
should  be  used  to  preserve  de¬ 
mocracy  in  a  peac^ul  world. 

“The  future  of  advertising,” 
he  asserted,  “is  Just  as  great  and 
Just  as  sure  as  the  future  of 
democracy.” 

In  addition  to  helping  main¬ 
tain  peace,  advertising  must, 
Mr.  Barton  also  pointed  out,  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  necessary  high 
level  employment.  He  also  vis¬ 
ualized  it  doing  nuiny  new  J(^s 
in  the  future,  such  as  merchan¬ 
dising  and  distributing  public 
health. 

Mr.  Carr  took  his  subject  from 
the  public  opinion  polls  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  of  which 
he  is  board  chairman,  and 
demonstrated  “how  opinion  polls 
can  aid  you  in  planning  your 
own  advertising  and  at  the  same 
time  lend  further  dignity  to  that 
great  social  force  known  as  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Following  his  discussion  the 
sound  slide  film  “Public  Atti¬ 
tudes  Toward  Advertising.”  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ANA  and  first 
shown  at  the  association’s  con¬ 
vention  last  fall  (E^P,  Nov.  25. 
p.  71),  was  presented. 

Surveying  public  opinion  con¬ 
firmed  the  belief  of  a  few  adver¬ 
tisers,  Mr.  Carr  pointed  out  as  an 
example,  that  brag  advertising 
about  winning  “E”  awards  and 
such  did  not  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 


lic  or  win  its  sympathy  for 
business. 

It  showed  instead  “that  peo¬ 
ple  looked  to  business  to  use 
that  important  channel  of  com¬ 
munications  known  as  advertis¬ 
ing  to  tell  them  how  they  could 
best  solve  the  numerous  home- 
front  problems  that  suddenly 
confronted  them,”  and,  said  Mr. 
Carr,  these  findings  “were,  in 
some  measure,  responsible  for 
the  very  real  improvements 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
tone  and  content  of  advertising 
during  the  past  few  years.” 

In  addition  to  this  and  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  the  economic 
place  of  advertising,  the  ANA 
survey  also  indicated,  said  Mr. 
Carr,  that  while  business  has 
sold  its  products  well,  it  has  not 
gotten  full  acceptance  for  its 
social  philosophy  nor  has  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  explained  advertising, 
itself,  to  the  public. 

’"There  is  still  a  real  need  for 
education  to  create  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  part  adver¬ 
tising  plays  in  raising  our  living 
standards  by  enabling  manufac¬ 
turers  to  produce  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  products  at  constantly  lower 
prices,”  he  said. 

Looking  to  the  future  and 
speaking  in  general  of  the  use  of 
opinion  studies  to  better  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Carr  declared,  “I  feel 
that  this  new  tool  of  advertising 
will  be  developed  and  improved 
in  its  technique  until  it  becomes 
just  as  essential  a  part  of  every 
advertising  man’s  kit  as  market 
studies,  surveys  of  buying 
habits,  media  analyses  and  copy 
evaluations.” 

■ 

Ad  Series  Ups 
Manpower  Supply 

Albany,  N.  Y..  Jan.  30 — A  se¬ 
ries  of  war  manpower  adver¬ 
tisements  written  by  W.  Park- 
man  Rankin,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Newt,  have  been  hailed 
by  Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  regional 
director  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  as  setting  “a  high 
mark  in  local  initiative  and  one 
which  would  have  far  reaching 
results  if  emulated  everywhere.” 

The  series  of  eight  full^age 
ads,  which  ran  over  a  four-week 
period,  were  sold  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 
kin  to  11  war  plants  in  the  area 
after  their  text  and  the  plan  had 
been  approved  by  the  local 
WMC  office. 

An  unusual  feature  resulting 
from  the  ads  was  a  report  from 
Capt.  John  J.  Dinnean,  war  la¬ 
bor  officer  for  the  Second  Serv¬ 
ice  Command,  that  they  had 
aided  employment  in  the  huge 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  even  though 
the  arsenal  did  not  participate 
in  the  campaign. 

A  second  series  of  similar  ads 
is  now  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
Rankin. 

■ 

Old  Age  Pension 

Grey  Advertising  Agency  has 
put  into  operation  an  employe 
benefit  plan  to  provide  pensions 
for  old  age,  death,  disability  and 
severance,  Lawrence  Valenstein, 
president,  has  announced.  The 
agency  has  for  years  provided 
a  pension  plan,  it  was  pointed 
out,  but  the  new  arrangement 
covers  all  employes  and  gives 
added  protection. 


Bemoys  Finds 
Public  and  Press 
Apart  on  Goals 

Approximately  98%  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  have  definite 
public  relations  platforms  or 
policies,  but  73%  of  these  reflect 
little,  if  any,  interest  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  whereas  the  public 
is  thinking  in  terms  of  national 
and  international  social  goals, 
according  to  Edward  L.  Bernays, 
public  relations  counsellor. 

After  surveying  the  nation’s 
press — a  survey,  incidentally,  in 
which  he  received  replies  from 
only  169  publishers  in  161  cities 
on  the  question  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  policies — Bernays  has  con¬ 
cluded  there  is  “a  gap  between 
what  the  public  wants  and  what 
the  newspapers  are  offering  in 
their  platforms.” 

The  replies  represent  a  9% 
cross-section  of  the  press,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bernays.  Of  the  160 
newspapers.  18%  placed  their 
chief  emphasis  in  platforms  on 
their  services  as  news  purvey¬ 
ors;  34%  mainly  on  local  planks; 
20%  on  local  and  news  purvey¬ 
ing  plans;  12%  on  local  and  na¬ 
tional  planks;  5%  mainly  on 
national  issues;  7%  on  national, 
local  and  news  purveying;  4% 
on  national  and  news  purveying. 
Over-all,  74%  mention  local 
planks. 

On  the  methods  used  to  trans¬ 
late  their  platforms  into  action, 
48%  stress  news  policy,  41% 
editorial,  13%  special  services 
and  4%  campaigns. 

In  a  second  part  of  his  study, 
Bernays  took  the  Fortune  Sur¬ 
vey  on  the  attitudes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  toward  the  press  and  60% 
gave  newspapers  as  the  primary 
source  of  their  news.  'The  rest 
said  they  could  get  or  did  get 
news  without  newspapers.  One- 
quarter  of  these  relied  chiefly 
on  the  radio. 

The  public  was  divided  as  to 
which  did  the  better  Job  of  sup¬ 
plying  news,  newspapers  or 
radio,  and  38%  voted  for  news¬ 
papers,  39%  for  radio.  Nearly 
half  held  that  .radio  was  free 
from  prejudice;  only  17%  backed 
the  newspapers  on  that  point. 

“Significantly,”  Bernays  re¬ 
ported,  “the  higher  the  economic 
group,  the  higher  the  record  for 
the  press.” 

As  to  popularity  of  news  in¬ 
terpretation,  radio  scored  39%, 
newspsq>er  editorials  won  26%, 
and  columnists  registered  11%. 

“The  findings  on  what  the 
press  aims  at,”  Bernays  con¬ 
cluded,  “and  what  the  public 
thinks  of  the  press  show  there 
is  a  great  gap  between  the  plat¬ 
forms  and  public  acceptance  of 
them.”  He  noted  that  in  the 
third  part  of  his  survey,  cover¬ 
ing  the  issues  and  goals  the  r-o- 
ple  are  most  interested  in,  wuat 
all  income  groups  wanted  was 
cooperative  national  planning 
by  business,  including  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor  and  government;  that 
the  people  believe  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  everyone  who  wanted  to 
work  had  a  Job;  that  certain 
social  security  concepts  were 
generally  accepted — old-age  in¬ 
surance,  Job  insurance,  health* 
insurance,  aid  for  students. 


The 

POST 

MOVES 

WEST 


For  more  efficient 
service  to  midwestern 
advertisers  and  agencies,  j 

the  NEW  YORK  POST 

has  established  a 
direct  office  at 

i 

539  NEW  CENTER  BLDG. 

Telephone  TRinity  1-06^22 
DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 

• 

Our  Detroit 
representative  is 
JOHN  F.  DENNING 
who  until  recently  covered 
this  area  out  of 
the  New  York  Office 


75  WEST  ST..  N.Y.C.  6 


MARY  McCIUNG 
Ad.fft'S'ng  Director 

ED  KENNELLY 

Nitio"*!  Ad.ertilinq  M«n«g?r 
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Harrut  Whitney 
Vocational  High  School 


Irving  E.  Macomber  Vocational  High  School 


Sixty  years  ago,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Scott  Manual  Training 
School,  Toledo  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  first  city  offer* 
ing  free  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  in  branches  fitting  them 
for  practical  life.  Public  interest  in  this  type  of  education 
quickly  developed,  and  industrial  arts  shops  were  built  into 
high  schools  later  erected.  Finally,  Vocational  Education  was 
organized  as  a  separate  unit,  and  $2,500,000  invested  in  the 
specialized  Vocational  High  Schools  shown  above. 


Toledo  boys  and  (iris  receiTe  traioins 
in  practical  occnpationa  which  fit  them 
to  become  self-aupportinK  and  uaefiil 


reaaon  why  Toledo  haa  always  bad  so 
many  incellisent  skilled  craftsmen. 


<utcCtAi^iAt^^otecC»^leute  Uh 


Now  in  its  109th  year,  the  Blade  even  antedates  the  City  of  Toledo  itself. 
During  more  than  a  century,  the  Blade  has  become  part  of  the  city’s  life.  And 
an  apparently  indispensable  part — since  today  the  Blade  has  complete 
home  coverage. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  of  America^e  Great  Newspapers 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


editor  a  publisher  for  Pebnrary  3.  1941 
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L  America  Due 
For  Propaganda 
Attack — ^Fendell 

Latin  America  will  experience 
a  “terriflic  invasion"  by  Euro¬ 
pean  propaganda  services  after 
the  war,  believes  John  D.  Fen- 
dell,  King  Features  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  repre¬ 
sentative  in  upper  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  just  back  in  this  country 
from  Bogota,  Colombia. 

As  before  the  war,  European 
services  will  offer  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  perhaps  features  and 
comics,  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
and  frequently  subsidize  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Fendell  fears.  Con¬ 
fident  that  most  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  are  too  self- 
respecting  to  use  these  handouts, 
he  said  he  wonders  “There  may 
be  other  newspapers  that  will 
start  up  using  these  services." 

To  some  extent  such  propa¬ 
ganda  can  be  expected  to  defeat 
itself,  Mr.  Fendell  notes,  com¬ 
menting  to  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“While  United  States  business 
interests  must  obviously  avoid 
the  thought  and  the  appearance 
of  trying  to  interfere  with  the 
press  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  or  controlling  them  by 
means  of  withholding  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  will  nevertheless  be  en¬ 
tirely  proper  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  which  permits  Itself 
to  be  Uie  instrument  for  foreign 
subsidized  and  propaganda  news 
services  is  obviously  not  as  good 
a  publication  and  therefore  an 
advertising  medium  as  a  paper 
that  presents  objective  news." 

Boses  for  Friendship 

Mr.  Fendell  has  been  KFS 
representative  in  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Pan¬ 
ama.  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
since  syndication  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  was  in  its  infancy,  keeping 
in  touch  with  about  125  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  has  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  hemispheric 
friendship,  which  he  feels  can 
be  fostered  eq;>ecially  in  two 
ways: 

He  would  like  to  see  newspa- 
papers,  news  services  and  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  cooperate  to 
launch  a  foundation  providing 
scholarships  in  U.  S.  journalism 
schools  to  two  young  newspa¬ 
permen  and  journalism  students 
a  year  from  each  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  country. 

And  he  believes  the  steady 
growth  of  U.  S.  syndication  in 
Latin  America  is  a  factor  creat¬ 
ing  better  understanding,  espe¬ 
cially  through  comics. 

“If  you  can  get  people  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  same  thing  you  can 
get  them  thinking  along  the 
same  lines.” 

Sjmdication  was  already  well 
established  in  southern  South 
America  when  John  A.  Brogan, 
KFS  and  INS  foreign  sales  man¬ 
ager.  looked  over  the  northern 
territory  and  assigned  Fendell 
as  resident  representative.  His 
success  casts  light  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  what  features  “go”  in 
tiiose  countries  and  how. 

Latin  American  publiriiers, 
now  convinced  of  the  value  of 
features,  will  buy  hugely  in  the 
future,  Fendell  foresees,  but 


when  he  first  entered  the  Held, 
a  few  of  them  even  thought 
comics  a  “new  crazy  American 
idea"  and  a  subtle  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  which  they  should 
be  paid. 

Persistent  calling  and  selling 
and  arguments  that  humor  is  in¬ 
ternational  ( KFS  comics  were 
adapted,  rather  than  translated) 
produced  results.  Newspapers 
that  at  first  took  only  one  strip 
became  interested  in  publishing 
pages  and  Sunday  sections.  Pic¬ 
tures  sold  well,  and  all  other 
types  of  features  that  did  not 
have  an  exclusively  U.  S.  appeal 
have  developed  markets:  Games, 
crosswords,  etc.;  beauty  services; 
limited  sports;  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  services,  fashions. 

The  fashion  feature  caused 
Mr.  Fendell  a  little  trouble  at 
first  because  of  climate.  Pub¬ 
lishers  didn’t  want  wash  dress 
copy  in  Bogota,  nor  furs  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  So  he  suggested.  “Make 
your  paper  cosmopolitan  by 
suggesting  these  fashions  for  the 
women’s  next  trips.” 

“Sales  figures  have  gone  up 
every  year  since  I’ve  been  in 
the  territory,”  he  notes,  "even 
since  the  newsprint  shortage.” 

For  a  few  months  only  early 
in  1932  papers  cut  down  the 
number  of  features  they  carried. 
In  1943  the  syndicate  added  INS 
to  KFS,  INP  and  Central  Press, 
which  had  been  sold  there  from 
the  first,  and  already  INS  has 
about  50  clients  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

■ 

Shaffer  Awards  Given 
At  New  Mexico  Meet 

First  E.  H.  Shaffer  awards  for 
outstanding  New  Mexico  news¬ 
paper  work  and  resolutions  en¬ 
dorsing  Kent  Cooper’s  free  press 
aims  and  pledging  support  for 
inclusion  of  a  free  press  plank 
in  world  peace  programs  high¬ 
lighted  the  annual  winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Association  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  Shaffer  prizes,  first  of  ten 
annual  awards  In  memory  of  the 
late  editor  of  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  were  made  to  Will  Rob¬ 
inson,  editor  of  the  Roswell  Dis¬ 
patch,  for  outstanding  editorial 
writing;  J.  Wesley  Huff,  news 
editor  of  the  Gallup  Independ¬ 
ent,  for  outstanding  reporter’s 
work;  George  B.  Bowra,'  editor, 
and  Mary  K.  Taylor,  associate 
editor  of  the  Aztec  Independent- 
Review  tor  outstanding  commu¬ 
nity  service  during  war  time. 

Robinson  and  Huff  received 
$100  each.  The  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  is  honorary. 

Frank  C.  Rand,,  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  A. 
W.  Barnes  of  Gallup.  With  him 
these  other  officers  were  named: 
Earl  Grau.  Tucumcari,  vice- 
president:  Dave  Bronson,  Las 
Cruces,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Betty 
Shaffer,  Albuquerque,  secretary; 
Dan  Burrows,  Albuquerque.  H. 
W.  Kane.  Las  Vegas,  and  Dale 
Bullock.  Santa  Fe.  members  of 
the  executive  board. 

■ 

Joins  Inland 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  election  to 
membership  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News. 


Mr.  Loui  Hops  In  " 
As  Watson  Quits 
fob  in  Honolulu 

By  Horry  J.  Lambeth 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  1 — ^The 
Fourth  Estate  obtained  what  is 
believed  to  be  its  first  and  only 
American  sports 
editor  of  Chi¬ 
nese  ancestry 
when  Honolulu- 
born  Loui  Leong 
Hop,  39,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Don  Wat¬ 
son  recently  as 
sports  editor  of 
the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

Although  Loui 
is  ofticiaiiy 
sports  editor,  he 
has  an  unofficial 
job.  Most  Star- 
Bulletin  members  like  to  cele¬ 
brate  special  occasions  with  a 
Chinese  dinner.  This  is  when 
Loui  is  in  great  demand. 

Loui  orders  the  food,  takes 
time  out  at  the  dinner  to  explain 
each  dish  to  newcomers,  cares 
for  all  the  details,  and  even 
chats  with  the  waiter  in  Chi¬ 
nese. 

All  of  his  friends  call  him 
Loui,  and  many  think  they  are 
using  a  Chinese  equivalent  of 
Louis.  Loui,  however,  is  his  last 
name. 

’The  veteran  sports  writer  says 
the  Chinese  meaning  for  “Loui” 
is  “god  of  thunder.”  But  he  is  a 
mild  mannered,  quiet  chap. 

Loui  began  writing  sports  as 
a  high  school  correspondent  in 
1922.  While  in  high  school  he 
was  also  one  of  the  territory’s 
star  track  athletes. 

In  1933,  he  visited  the  Chicago 
Century  of  Progress  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  All-Star  baseball 
game.  He  also  went  to  the  Louis- 
Galento  fight  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  and  visited  Coopers- 
town  for  the  baseball  centennial. 

He  placed  a  silk  lei  from  Hawaii 
around  the  picture  of  Alexander 
Joy  Cartwright,  Jr.,  Hawaii  pio¬ 
neer  and  the  man  who  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  a  founder  of 
baseball. 

Although  he  has  built  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  Hawaii  as  an  ace  sports 
writer,  he  has  yet  to  live  down 
a  football  prediction  he  made 
seven  years  ago.  The  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin’s  editor,  Riley  H.  Allen,  still 
chides  Loui  on  it.  A  Utah  high 
school  team  went  to  Hawaii  for 
the  Shrine  football  game.  Loui 
watched  the  team  work  out  and 
wrote  a  story  predicting  victory 
for  the  mainlanders.  ’The  next 
day,  Utah  was  defeated  47  to  6. 

In  1941  Loui  led  30  island 
sports  enthusiasts  on  a  15,000 
mile  sightseeing  tour  of  the 
mainland  with  stops  at  all  sport 
centers.  Three  months  after 
their  return  the  war  began,  and, 
to  fill  a  gap  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Loui  was  called  from 
sports  to  become  a  copyreader 
on  the  city  desk.  With  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Its  former  editor. 
Loui  hopped  back  to  the  soorts 
department.  So  again  island  fans 
are  being  carried  along  by 
"Long  Hops  With  Loui.” 

IDITOR  A  PUBL 


Loui 


California 
here  1 
come 
is  going 
to  be  a 
popular 
chorus 
for  a  long 
while 

San 

Francisco 

Examiner 

[or  more  than 
50  years  the 
leading  newspaper 
in  its.  field 
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£±  appy  m  his  art  was  the  wigmaker,  who  could  disguise 
the  damages  of  time  and  the  deficiences  of  nature .  . .  and 
designate  with  a  proper  peruke  the  man  of  fashion,  the 
aristocrat,  the  dignitary  . . .  Much  more  difhcult  is  The  Inquirer’s 
assignment  with  the  organism  under  the  hair. 

Comhing  the  myriad  strands  of  news,  parting  truth  from 
error,  calls  for  more  care  and  conscience  than  good  coiffure 
. . .  The  editor  must  engage  and  divert,  hut  eschew  the 
dyestuffs  of  opinion,  the  pleasing  perfumes  of  propaganda, 
the  urgent  unguents  that  gloss  over  gross  realities  . . .  Today 
fact  is  high  fashion,  accurate  information  indispensable  to  ■ 
the  well  dressed  mind  . . .  And  competent  journalism  is 
confirmed  in  the  mirror  of  events,  and  public  preference 
at  the  newsstand  tomorrow. 

By  appointment  to  today’s  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
character  and  accomplishment.  The  Inquirer  enjoys  the 
custom  of  a  large,  comprehensive  and  discerning  clientele  in 
its  city  and  state.  The  confidence  of  that  clientele  is  the  best 
asset  of  Inquirer  advertisers.  Further  assurance  is  available 
in  its  advertising  linage  records. 
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Rome  News  Exchange 


Plan  to  Be 


UNABLE  to  visit  Spain  because 

of  transportation  difficulties, 
the  Free  Press  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  extended  their  tour 
along  the  road  to  Rome  this 
week  after  conferring  with  offi¬ 
cials  and  newsmen  in  Brussels 
and  Paris  and  making  a 
side  trip  to  the  front  line  in 
France. 

“The  whole  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  stand  for  what 
we  in  America  stand  for,”  re¬ 
ported  Wilbur  Forrest,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group,  as  he  and 
Ralph  McGill  and  Dean  Carl 
Ackerman  prepared  to  leave 
Paris.  Previously  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  promise  by  Premier 
Hubert  Pierlot  of  ^Igium  to 
put  in  writing  his  pledge  of  sup¬ 
port  for  complete  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  Pierlot  also  will 
draft  his  own  program  for  world 
press  freedom  and  send  it  to 
the  ASNE  committee. 

As  the  editors  studied  the 
newly-established  system  of  free 
exchange  of  news  in  Rome,  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in 
Washington  made  public  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  setup  which 
began  Jan.  15  and  announced 
the  plan  would  be  extended  to 
all  of  liberated  Italy  as  soon  as 
adequate  communication  facil¬ 
ities  can  be  established. 

March  1  for  Extension 

Rear  Admiral  Ellery  W.  Stone 
ef  the  Allied  Commission  is 
chairman  of  the  sub-conunittee 
working  on  the  communication 
problem.  OWI  said,  with  March 
1  as  the  target  date  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  news  distribution.  Com¬ 
munications  in  Italy  have  been 
almost  entirely  military  since 
the  liberation. 

The  new  Agenzia  Nazionale 
Stampa  Associata  (ANSA)  has 
made  working  arrangements 
with  the  Associated  Press,  Reu¬ 
ters,  TASS,  Agence  Francaise  de 
Presse  and  Tanyug,  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  news  agency.  A  provisional 
contract  between  ANSA  and  AP 
guarantees  the  Italian  agency  a 
6,000-word  report  daily  while 
Reuters  is  selling  10,000  words 
and  is  negotiating  with  individ¬ 
ual  papers  for  its  other  services. 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  have  no  contracts 
with  ANSA  but  are  selling  di¬ 
rectly  to  Rome  clients.  TASS, 
AFP  and  Tanyug  are  furnishing 
ANSA  their  reports  free. 

Meanwhile,  ANSA  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  coverage  of  Rome 
news  and  is  selling  service  to 
AP  and  Reuters,  as  well  as  to 
the  Rome  press,  the  OWI  report 
said.  Newspapers  which  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  ANSA  service  are 
tree  to  make  separate  contracts 
with  any  of  the  foreign  news 
services. 

Italian  Press  Purge 

Only  those  Journalists  with 
clear  records  under  the  fascist 
regime  are  accredited  by  the 
National  Press  Federation  to 
serve  ANSA.  While  there  is 
no  law  prohibiting  those  who 
are  not  acceptable  to  member- 
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ship  in  the  Federation  from  be¬ 
coming  newspaper  writers,  such 
persons  are  not  given  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  newspaper  trade. 
Thus  the  Italian  press,  OWI  says, 
has  set  up  a  system  of  piurging 
the  newspaper  field. 

A  problem  encountered  in  the 
formation  of  AlNSA  was  that 
created  by  persons  and  interests 
desirous  of  establishing  or  re¬ 
establishing  a  government-spon¬ 
sored  news  agency.  Among 
these,  according  to  OWI,  were 
backers  of  Stefani,  the  Mussolini- 
controlled  organization  which 
still  operates  in  German-occu¬ 
pied  Itab^. 

ANSA,  the  report  stresses,  “has 
neither  a  government  nor  a 
commercial  monopoly.  Its  fi¬ 
nancial  arrangement  is  such  that 
it  should  be  able  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet  without  subsidies 
from  the  government  or  others.” 
Quoting  an  American  Army  of¬ 
ficer  assigned  to  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Warfare  Branch,  the  OWI 
statement  says:  “Neither  ANSA 
nor  any  other  agency  can  get 
control  of  news  at  its  source  if 
the  Italian  Government  lives  up 
to  its  responsibility  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  right  of  private  news 
interests  to  sell  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  buy.” 

When  the  present  Rome  sys¬ 
tem  is  extended  to  the  rest  of 
liberated  Italy,  the  OWI  report 
.  says,  PWB’s  service  to  the 
Italian  press,  except  press  and 
radio  in  the  northern  military 
zones,  will  be  only  a  back- 
groimder  and  feature  service  and 
coverage  of  Allied  agencies  in 
Italy.  The  latter  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  whenever  the  private 
agencies  including  ANSA  are 
able  to  handle  it  adequately. 

Appeal  from  India 

Appeals  for .  press  freedom 
echo^  from  India  •  and  Argen¬ 
tina  during  the  week.  At  Cal¬ 
cutta,  the  All-India  Newspaper 
Editors’  Conference  discussed 
the  complaint  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  used  the  defense  of 
India  rules  to  suppress  news  and 
views  not  palatable  to  the  offi¬ 
cials.  One  publisher  reviewed 
more  than  50  years  of  recollec¬ 
tions  of  India  editors’  defiance 
of  press  restrictions.  The  press 
there,  he  said,  has  to  labor  under 
peculiar  difficulties  and  brave 
dangers  which  are  unknown  to 
the  press  in  self-governing  coun¬ 
tries. 

Argentine  officials  cracked  the 
whip  over  the  Socialist  news¬ 
paper  Vanguardia,  but  it  came 
back  with  a  blast  that  "one  can¬ 
not  tell  the  world  that  there  is 
freedom  of  the  press  and  at  the 
same  time  order  a  clean  organ 
of  public  opinion  to  silence  its 
complaints  and  ’opinions.”  As 
a  parting  shot,  the  paper  de¬ 
clared:  “Freedom  of  the  press 
is  not  a  decoration  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  but  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  vital  necessities.” 

Establishing  heavy  penalties 
for  every  form  of  treason,  es¬ 
pionage  or  sabotage,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government’s  latest  decree 
aimed  at  press  control  in  an- 


NEA  Deadline 

April  10  has  been  set  as  the 
deadline  for  entries  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association's 
Better  Newspaper  Contests,  it 
is  announced  by  Joe  T.  Cook, 
publisher  of  the  Mission  (Tex.) 
Times  and  chairman  of  the 
contest  committee.  Contests — 
editorial  and  typographical — 
ore  open  to  all  daily  and 
weekly  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  who  ore  also  members 
of  their  state  press  associa¬ 
tions. 


other  phase.  Penalties  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  anyone  who  sends 
abroad,  or  receives  from  abroad, 
tendentious  or  false  news  des¬ 
tined  to  disturb  the  order,  econ¬ 
omy  or  security  of  the  State,  or 
who  sends  abroad  any  news — 
whether  false  or  not — likely  to 
damage  Argentina’s  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

Press  in  Holland 

Only  a  few  German-controlled 
newspapers  are  still  appearing 
in  occupied  Holland  where  short¬ 
ages  of  newsprint,  fuel  and 
transport  have  played  havoc 
with  production  of  papers, 
ANETA  reported.  The  principal 
Rotterdam  daily,  Nieuwe  Rotter- 
damsche  Courant,  formerly  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  now  is  published 
three  times  a  week.  Among 
surviving  papers  are  De  Tyd  of 
Amsterdam  and  Haagsche  Post 
of  TTie  Hague. 

TTie  people,  however,  instead 
of  depending  upon  these  sheets 
for  information  get  news  from 
a  well-organized  “illegal”  news 
service  run  by  patriots.  One  of 
its  principal  outlets  is  a  small 
daily  sheet  measuring  eight  by 
six  inches  and  published  in 
various  districts  by  the  combined 
underground  newspapers. 

Now  that  the  former  under¬ 
ground  resistance  movement  in 
Holland’s  liberated  provinces 
has  been  officially  transformed 
into  the  Netherlands  Forces  of 
the  Interior,  their  old  clandes¬ 
tine  publication  Contact  has  been 
replaced  by  a  weekly  periodical. 
Fighting  Netherlands,  “witten 
for  and  by  soldiers.” 
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Henry  Schaffer 
Pres.,  Schaffer  Stores  Co,i 

Operating 
24  20 

SUPER  SERVia 

MARKETS  STORE 

33  years  ago  Henn 
Schaffer  opened  his  lirt 
grocery  store  in  Schenet 
tady,  N.  Y.  Keeping  paa 
with  the  fast-moving  aa 
changing  "food"  picturt 
his  organization  has  nn 
grown  to  include  24  up 
to-date  super  markets  aM 
20  service  stores.  0|)«' 
ating  in  the  Mohawk  ant 
Hudson  Valleys  the  organ 
ization  features  their  o«i 
and  controlled  Van  Curie 
brands. 
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^The  Hearst  Newspapers  beUeve 

ardently  in  the  American  system  of  politics 
and  economics  which  for  a  century  and 
a  half  has  successfully  raised  the  lower 
strata  to  a  nearer  leyel  with  the  upper/* 


'  Publisher 


The  aboye  is  from  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  on  April  21,  1935,  on  the 
policy  of  the  Hearst  papers. 

The  unparalleled  power  and  pros* 
perity,  political,  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  that  the  United  States  has 
achieyed  has  been  due,  in  the  main, 
to  the  now  150-year-old  “miracle” 
of  the  steady  lift  of  the  lower  strata 
of  the  population  to  the  higher  strata. 

'  This  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  “American 
system  of  pK)litics  and  economics,” 
(  as  Mr.  Hearst  says. 

That  system  of  politics  has  been 


the  embodiment  of  fair  play  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all. 

^  And  because  of  that  steady  uplift 
of  the  masses,  and  their  enormous 
increase  in  purchasing  wage-power, 
private  business  has  continually  and 
legitimately  expanded. 

^  The  Hearst  papers  will  unalter¬ 
ably  advocate,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  a  continual  raising  of  the  level 
of  the  lower  strata  of  our  population 
by  nokmal  means. 

And  that  is  why  the  Hearst  papers 
are  good  papers  for  our  readers  and 
good  papers  for  our  advertisers. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 
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Paul  C.  Smith 
Alerts  Editors 
On  GI  Desires 

By  Horry  M.  Nelson 

Returned  from  13  months  as 
a  Marine  in  the  foxholes  of  the 
Pacific,  Paul  C.  Smith  views  to- 
day’s  news 
through  the  eyes 
of  Charley  Pla¬ 
toon.  For  it  was 
as  the  lieutenant 
leader  of  Char¬ 
ley  Platoon  that 
he  went  through 
13  months  of 
Bougainville  and 
Guam,  through 
hellfire  and 
damnation  and 
scum  and  all  else 
that  spells  war 
against  the  Jap. 

Today  as  Commander  Paul  C. 
Smith  he  is  headed  Pacificward 
again.  The  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  leaves  behind  him  the 
Charley  Platoon  viewpoint  —  a 
viewpoint  that  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  editors  everywhere. 

Charley  Platoon  is  the  aver¬ 
age  hogging,  sharpshooting  unit 
rurining  the  Jap  out  of  swamp 
and  cave.  With  the  same  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  and  the  same  insight 
that  led  Mr.  Smith  first  to  look 
j^er  the  stovelid  cover  of  la¬ 
bor  relations,  he  teUs  you  today 
about  Charley  Platoon. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Commander  Smith  knows  the 
quMtions.  He  doesn’t  presume 
to  know  the  answers.  He  ar¬ 
rived  back  in  the  land  of  cigar¬ 
ette-famine  and  “don’t  you  know 
we  are  at  war’’  just  51  air  hours 
a^r  leaving  the  Jap-hunt  on 
Gimm.  ’That’s  a  real  transition. 

Here,  then,  are  the  questions 
M  he  has  heard  them:  Number 
1  is  the  query  of  the  Charley 
r^atoon  lad  on  Guam  who  reads 
about  prospective  V-E  celebra¬ 
tions  back  home.  That  lad’s  unit 
T  shot  down  700 

Japs  in  two  months  since  Guam 
was  announced  in  the  U.  S.  press 
as  "secured"  by  the  American 
this  V-E 

st^  is.  Does  it  mean  the  lads 
finning  in  the  Pacific  are  to  be 
forgotten? 

Again,  there’s  the  lad  who 
dTOs  not  remember  Munich  or 
the  ’’phony  war  ”  era  or  any¬ 
thing  else  much  besides  mobili¬ 
zation  and  training  and  cam- 
pnign  after  campaign.  He  would 
l«e  to  know  what  this  is  all 
•bout  And  he’s  not  getting  the 
answers  In  terms  he  can  under- 
^a^  Mimich,  says  Commander 
Smith,  means  as  much  to  this 
boy  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

And  there’s  the  pivotal  ques¬ 
tion  all  these  lads  have — the 
question  of  what  will  happen 
when  It  is  over  and  how  to  cut 
the  breach  between  campaigner 
and  civilian.  The  boys  are 
thinking  about  that  breach  too. 

These  lads,  trained  to  slay 
first  if  they  want  to  live,  will 
need  a  lot  of  tolerance  when 
they  come  home.  Paul  Smith 
does  not  ask  for  sympathy  for 
them,  but  for  und^standing. 
And  while  they’re  out  there, 
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"One  World"  Awards 

For  their  contributions  to¬ 
ward  “strengthening  interna¬ 
tional  understanding,"  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  and 
executive  director  oi  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Brig.  Gen.  David 
Somoif.  president  oi  the  Radio 
Corporation  oi  America,  and 
Darryl  Zonuck.  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  Film  executive,  will 
receive  awards  at  the  “One 
World"  ditmer  morking  Wen¬ 
dell  L.  Willlde's  birthday.  Feb. 
18,  at  Hotel  Astor.  New  York. 


they  want  support  and  guns  and 
blood  plasma  and  Bond-buying 
and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

“It  all  sounds  trite  as  hell,” 
Smith  said.  And  then  he  ex¬ 
plained  how  a  Jap  banzai  at¬ 
tack  brings  fear  and  a  great  de¬ 
sire  for  Ufe.  And  he  tells  how 
the  little-regarded  things  here 
mean  life  or  death  there;  and 
how  the  boys  want  a  lot  of 
things  and  why  they  do. 

So  today  Paul  Smith  merely 
asks  the  editors  to  remember 
the  boy  in  the  foxhole  who  was 
too  young  to  know  what  Munich 
meant;  to  be  ready  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  lad  who 
has  slogged  through  tropical 
swampland  for  a  year  or  more; 
to  be  tolerant  of  the  reactions 
of  the  boys  trained  to  kill  at  the 
flick  of  an  eyelash. 

He  asks  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  remember  that  if  they 
have  local  problems  invol^ng 
races,  religion,  color,  or  intoler¬ 
ance  or  injustice  to  remember 
that  these  problems  must  be 
solved  now,  during  the  war;  also 
to  remember  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  if  left  unsolved  will  prove 
more  volatile  than  ever  when 
the  boys  come  home. 

Commander  Smith  knows  the 
questions.  He  says  he  doesn’t 
know  the  answers  now,  but  he 
knows  the  editors  had  better 
know  them.  Meanwhile,  he  is 
headed  back  into  the  Pacific 
again  and  his  suggestion  is  that 
news  noses  be  alerted.  It  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  long  time,  but  one  of  these 
days  all  of  the.  Charley  Platoons 
are  coming  home.  And  all  those 
lads  will  have  their  questions 
ready,  said  Smith. 

■ 

Pros  Face  Amateurs 
In  Tennis  Benefit 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  30 — ’The  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  in  behalf  of 
its  War  Wounded  Fund  program, 
shattered  a  historic  tradition  of 
the  American  sports  world  when 
it  staged  a  pro-vs.-amateur  ten¬ 
nis  tournament  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Tennis  Club,  Jan.  28.  The 
matches,  which  attracted  4,000 
spectators  and  added  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000  to  the  fund  for 
wounded  veterans,  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  U.  S.  Lawn  Tennis 
Association  in  view  of  the  war 
charities  nature  of  the  event. 

The  Examiner  War  Wounded 
Fund,  which  distributes  $10  bills 
to  veterans  of  this  war  hospital¬ 
ized  in  Southern  California,  has 
distributed  approximately  $100,- 
000  to  date. 


Sports  Writers  Honor 
Service  Casualties 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  26 — Every 
year  the  sports  writers  of  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  to¬ 
gether  with  others  in  the  local 
area  who  comprise  membership 
in  the  Philadelphia  Sporting 
Writers’  Association,  make  a 
unique  award  to  the  most  coura¬ 
geous  athlete  of  the  year. 

At  the  Association’s  41st  an¬ 
nual  dinner  held  last  night  at 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  the 
award  for  1945  was  “a  posthu¬ 
mous  award  to  all  athletes  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
the  service  of  their  country  and 
whose  courage,  sportsmanship 
and  patriotism  was  embodied  in 
Lt.  Robert  Wilson.” 

Lt.  Wilson,  who  died  on  a  vol¬ 
unteer  flight  mission  in  India 
last  month  and  was  active  in 
athletics  at  Lawrenceville  and 
Princeton  before  going  into  mil¬ 
itary  service,  was  the  son  of 
Jimmy  Wilson,  National  League 
baseball  star  catcher  and  for¬ 
mer  skipper  of  the  Phillies  and 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  now  with  the 
Cincinnati  Reds. 

PSWA’s  annual  award  to  the 
Most  Outstanding  Athlete  of  the 
Year  1944  went  to  Marty  ( Slats ) 
Marion,  shortstop  of  the  world 
champion  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
who  received  the  plaque  from 
Joe  Tumelty  of  the  Inquirer, 
president  of  PSWA.  ^ 

More  than  1,100  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner,  pronounced 
the  most  successful  in  PSWA’s 
more  than  four  decades  history. 


J.  J.  McCutcheoD 
AdvertiBins  Manager 
G«nnaiitown  Courier 


"Other  communities  may  rest 
on  their  pasts;  but  there  are 
few,  if  any,  communities  in  our 
great  country  as  rich  in  historic 
lore  as  Germantown. 

“Yet,  Germantown  looks  ahead, 
steps  ahead,  IS  ahead.  Rever¬ 
ence  to  its  traditions  in  no  way 
Interferes  with  its  progress. 
“Its  stores  are  richly  stocked 
with  today’s  merchandise  .  .  . 
and  tomorrow’s.  Most  of  them 
are  owner-operated  and  have 
made  shopping  a  pleasiHe. 

“The  Germantown  Courier  car¬ 
ries  each  week  to  the  commtm- 
Ity’s  20,000  families  the  story  of 
what  these  stores  are  offering. 
We  solicit  your  investigation  of 
our  publication  as  a  medium  to 
carry  your  message  to  our  read¬ 
ers. 

“We  publish  three  papers,  the 
Germantown  Courier,  the  Main 
Line  ’Times  and  the  Upper  Dar¬ 
by  News.  Together  they  ^ve 
you  over  160,000  readers.  NOTE: 
Bargain  rates  when  you  buy 
all  three." 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardaora,  Pa. 

PboM  Gr««aw«ed  6060 


Tucker 
Waneright 

OF  WESTCHESia  j 

AND  HER  NEIGHBOR 

Mrs,  Joe 
Polichele 

Mrs.Wanerightspends 
more  for  food  in  a  day 
than  Mrs.  Polichek 
spends  on  her  family 
of  six  in  a  week.  Ex¬ 
tremes,  but  typical  of 
Westchester  house¬ 
wives  who  buy  87  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  food  a  year,  right  in  the 
lounty. 

There  are  17  states  that  don’t 
begin  to  buy  as  much  food  as  this  ; 
one  county. 


If  you  aren’t  selling  more  food 
in  Westchester  County  alone,  than 
you  sell  to  four  times  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  Mississippi,  then  you  aren't 
maintaining  the  record  of  the  food 
manufacturers  who  have  cultivated 
this  rich  market. 


It’s  also  one  of  the  best  test  spots 
in  America. 

*Th<st  names  are  fictisious.  ,1ny  simitar- 
sty  to  real  persons  is  pttrely  coincidental. 


Some  of  America’s  finest  products  are 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  by 
advertising  ini 


HERALD  STATESJMAN,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  ARCUS,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Ploint,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck.  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (atlll.).  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


estchester 

ewspapers 


A  group  of  9  daily  newspapers  ptsUisbed  /»  9 
diSerent  Westchester  communities.  ComhM 
c  'trciilation-89,i69, 8)%  of  which  is  delteerti 
to  the  home  in  the  late  afternoon  when  tot 
womanof  the  honse — the  home  pare  hasmgageat 
—is  in  a  receptive  mood  for  yonr  sales  messati- 
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Every  Associated  Press  reporter,  on  war  front  and  home  front, 
is  dedicated  to  telling  the  soldier’s  story  as  faithfully,  accurately, 
and  effectively  as  words  can  make  it. 

Helen  Gamp’s  New  York  story  of  1300  returning  veterans 
was  praised  by  editors  as  one  of  the  finest  human  interest  stories 
of  the  war,  but  what  counts  is  what  Cpl.  Tom  Christian,  one  of 
the  soldiers,  said.  By  post  card  from  a  California  hospital  he  told 
Miss  Camp: 

“You  caught  and  described  almost  exactly  the  feelings  we  had, 
even  to  the  ’bitter’  ones.  It  is  difficult  to  catch  the  feelings  of  an 
experience  you  do  not  share.  Yet  you  did  not  have  a  single  word 
out  of  place.  THANKS!” 


The  Byline  of  Dependability 


“Mr  Antrim  states  that  ‘sufB-  Chief  Compliance  Commissioner  “The  Tribime  *  ®*Py**^  ^ 
dent  pressure  was  brought  to  may  permit  an  oral  presentation  sire  for  public  pvtici^tiw  in 
bSSto^f^ar^^denXonor  (rfthrippeal.  that  pending  the  Sain  of 

an  appeal  from  this  order.'  The  determination  of  an  appeal  he  with  ^ 

fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  may  stay  the  previsions  of  a  J^®^  ^ 

Sun  in  taking  its  appeal  from  Suspension  Order,  and  that  after  J^e  facts  *P?^  *P<J 

the  Suspension  Order,  foUowed  reviewing  the  rword  he  m^  [“  view  ^  ^  SjSletelSbS! 
precisely  the  procedure  pre-  grant  or  deny  the  appeal,  in  }» 

scribld^  Section  1  of  the  Rules  whole  or  in  pwt.  his  decision  5SI 

“"‘*1  thereon_  being  final.  Su^fS^al^faddiUoS! 

Suspension  Ordera  m  ofiBclal  of  the  War  Pro-  newsprint  for  the  first  quarter 

enUUed  duction  Board,  Dr.  A.  N.  Hoi-  of  1945.  Oddly  enough,  in  view 

ents  and  subsection  .01  states.  combe  made  to  the  Chief  Com-  of  the  Tribune’s  desn^  for  full 
“  ‘Any  person  or  corporo-  pliance  Commissioner  a  state-  participation  by  the  public  and 
tion  affected  by  the  pro-  ment  explanatory  of  the  action  all  interested  parties,  the  Sun 
visions  of  a  Stupenaion  taken  by  the  Appeals  Board,  of  was  not  notified  of  this  applies* 
Order  may  appeal  from  which  Dr.  Holcombe  is  chair-  tion  or  of  the  hearing  conducted 
any  or  all  of  the  provisions  man.  His  statement  was  not  by  the  Appeals  Board  on  Jan.  II. 
of  such  order  to  the  Chief  given  as  evidence  and  no  other  “Lastly  there  may  be  noted 
Compliance  Commissioner  evidence  of  any  kind  was  intro-  the  reference  to  Mr.  Antrim  to 
of  the  War  Production  duced.  The  memorandum  of  the  newsprint  consumption  of 
Board.'"  which  Mr.  Antrim  speaks  was  the  Sun,  first  quarter  of  1944. 

“These  rules  further  provide  offered  not  at  the  time  of  the  The  Sun's  application  for  an  ad- 
that  appeals  shall  be  made  In  presentation  of  the  appeal  to  the  justment  of  its  base  tonnage  wu 
writing  within  30  days  of  the  Chief  Compliance  Commissioner,  not  filed  until  the  second  quarter 
date  of  the  issuance  of  a  Suspen-  but  at  the  hearit^.  It  was  of-  of  1944,  and  the  appeal  no  more 
Sion  Order,  that  the  Director  of  fered  not  by  the  Sun  but  by  at-  involved  the  first  quarter  of  1944 
the  Compliance  Division  may,  in  torneys  for  the  Compliance  Di-  than  it  did  the  Third  or  fourth  of 
turn,  file  an  aiuwer,  that  the  vision.  1943.” 


Rcmdou  Scouts 
Antrim's  Views 
On  Appeal  Rules 


A  humcm  pipeline  of  oil  information  is  the  way  oil  men  in  the 
Mid-Continent  field  refer  to  Claude  V.  Barrow,  veteran  oil  editor  of 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Barrow's  sixteen  years  os  on  oil  news 
analyst  have  made  him  advisor  to  newcomers  and  confidant  of  sea¬ 
soned  campaigners  .  .  .  hove  made  the  Daily  Oklahoman  oil  page 
the  most  widely  read  in  the  entire  Mid-Continent  area. 


★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY;  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
(IVOR.  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ.  DENVER  (Aflll.  Mgmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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r|  **lf  you  aren’t  in  The  Oregonian, 

you  aren’t  in  the  Oregon  market 


[ASK  A  PAUL  BLOCK*MAN  FOR  DETAILS 
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TH£  OREGONIAN  is  the  newspaper  whose  influence  and 
leadership  are  felt  in  every  community  in  Oregon  and  southwestern 
Washington,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  daily  lives  of  its  readers. 

Having  the  greatest  circulation,  The  Oregonian’s  influence  is 
area-wide,  reaching  the  greatest  number  of  families  in  the  market 
—families  who  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  your  produa.  So 
make  a  note:  if  you  Want  more  sales  in  the  Oregon  market,  look 
to  The  Oregonian. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Changed  Status 
Of  Carrier  Boy 
Begs  Solution 

The  circulators'  problem  of 
giving  reader  service,  with  ade¬ 
quate  supervision,  yet  within 
the  scope  of  administrative  and 
court  decisions  affecting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  minors,  appears  to 
be  one  of  further  reraoWng  the 
carrier  boy  from  the  status  of 
an  employe,  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  have  been  advised  by 
their  counsel,  Charles  J,  Tobin. 

Trying  to  work  out  a  practical 
solution  which  will  meet  with 
favor  in  the  state  legislature, 
Mr.  Tobin  said  the  plan  ^ould 
remove  the  boy  (the  one  who 
delivers  the  city  newspaper  In 
the  home  by  his  own  hand) 
from  all  labor  law  requirements 
and  give  him  a  legal  status  (al¬ 
though  doing  some  work)  that 
of  a  student  or  school  boy  only. 

As  yet,  the  counsel  said,  too 
few  of  the  publishers  have  acted 
on  the  proposal  known  as  the 
“school-work”  permit  to  make  it 
an  association  proposal  in  its 
present  form. 

In  his  report  to  the  publishers. 
Mr.  Tobin  said:  "'nie  little  mer¬ 
chant  relationship  was  planned 
to  make  the  home  carrier  boy 
an  ‘independent  contractor’  but 
said  plan  has  not  been  entirely 
accepted;  to  wit,  numerous  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  court  decisions, 
including  ruling  cases  in  our 
own  state  under  the  Woricmen’s 
Compensation  Law  declaring 
him  an  employe  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher;  and  the  present  exception 
of  the  carier  boy  in  attendance 
at  school  under  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Law. 

“Within  the  next  five  years, 
all  boys  under  18  years  of  age, 
capable  of  profiting  from  in¬ 
struction  in  schcx>l.  will  be  in 
school,  either  in  preparation  for 


college  or  in  attendance  at  one 
of  the  30  technical  institutes  the 
state  will  establish  in  the  cities 
or  at  an  agricultural  or  forestry 
school  the  state  now  conducts. 

"The  definite  and  certain 
trend  is  to  give  the  boy  more 
education  and  training  at  state 
expense,  as  well  as  to  direct  his 
leisure  time  or  any  work  he 
may  do  while  in  school.  And  so 
it  appears  that  for  the  publisher 
to  be  more  free  of  the  alleged 
employer-employe  relationship 
as  indicated  by  the  boards  and 
the  courts  and  to  accept  the  new 
educational  program  of  the  state 
for  the  boy  under  18  years  of 
age,  it  is  necessary  and  impor¬ 
tant  to  make  plans  now  for  a 
distinct  status  for  the  home  car¬ 
rier  boy  within  the  state’s  edu¬ 
cational  program.” 


Wray  Fleming,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association,  has  cautioned  the 
managements  of  newspapers  not 
to  misinterpret  the  little  mer¬ 
chant  contracts.  “Under  a  true 
‘Little  Merchant’  contract,”  he 
said,  “a  publisher  should  have 
no  more  control  over  distrib¬ 
utors  of  his  newspaper  than  he 
would  have  over  an  individual 
with  whom  he  had  contracted 
to  paint  his  house.” 

Accordingly,  said  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing,  care  should  be  taken  that 
payment  of  insurance  premiums 
on  carriers  by  publishers  does 
not  interfere  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  status.  “Our 
advice  is  to  make  ‘profits’  to  car¬ 
riers  sufiBcient  to  enable  them 
to  pay  their  own  insurance 
premiums,”  he  said. 

■ 

Aviation  Roster 

For  the  first  time  since  its  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  fall  of  1938, 
the  Aviation  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  distributing  its  semi-an¬ 
nual  roster  to  the  editors  of 
daily  newspapers.  It  contains 
200  names  of  aviation  writers. 


Newark  Paper 
Alleges  Fraud 
In  Libel  Jury 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1 — Rep. 
Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr,  (R),  of 
Kearny,  in  papers  filed  with  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  is 
accused  with  two  others  of  prac¬ 
ticing  fraud  in  connection  with 
the  Jury  which  returned  a  $24.- 
000  libel  verdict  for  him  against 
the  Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co. 
and  S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher 
of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  and 
Philip  Hochstein,  editor. 

Named  with  Hartley  are  his 
secretary,  George  J.  Borgos,  and 
Edward  B.  Ott,  brother-in-law 
of  Borgos  and  member  of  the 

Juiy. 

The  Jury  awarded  Hartley 
$6,000  on  a  count  based  upon 
publication  of  a  political  speech 
by  a  candidate  opposing  him  in 
the  1942  primaries.  The  candi¬ 
date,  Mayor  William  H.  Williams 
of  Belleville,  testified  at  the 
trial  that  he  had  been  correctly 
quoted  and  believed  the  content 
of  his  speech  to  be  true. 

The  papers,  filed  last  Friday 
by  Emanuel  P.  Scheck,  attorney, 
constitute  notice  that  the  libel 
suit  defendants  will  ask  the 
Errors  court  for  permission  to 
return  the  case  to  the  Hudson 
County  Circuit  Court  before 
Trial  Judge  Thomas  C.  Brown, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  to 
have  the  ^4,000  verdict  set 
aside.  The  Errors  court  con¬ 
venes  Feb.  6. 

The  notice  charges  that  Bor¬ 
gos  sat  at  the  counsel  table  with 
Hartley  and  his  lawyer,  Harry 
Green,  during  selection  of  the 
jury  and  throughout  the  trial, 
and  was  Hartley’s  first  witness. 

Alleging  that  Hartley  and  Ott 
knew  each  other,  the  notice 
points  out  that  Hartley  lives  in 
Kearny,  where  Ott  drives  a  cab, 
and  that  Hartley  has  an  office 


in  Borgos’  real  estate  olBea 

Ott,  it  is  charged,  was  aik«i 
by  defense  counoel  whether  h* 
knew  Hartley  and  replied  he  did 
not.  It  is  claimed  this  was  de¬ 
ception  and  that  it  deprived  the 
defendants  of  a  fair  trial.  R  ii 
contended  that  Ott  influenced 
other  membm  of  the  jury. 

The  trial  took  place  in  the 
Hudson  County  Court  House. 
Jersey  City,  Nov.  17-24,  IMd 
The  case  went  to  the  jury  « 
five  counts.  The  jury  found  fer 
the  defendants  on  one  and  for 
the  plaintiff  on  the  other  four. 
Hartley  had  sued  for  $225,000  oe 
nine  counts. 

■ 

Oregon  Court  Holcis 
Carrier  Is  Employe 

Salem,  Ore.,  Jan.  29 — ^In  i 
6-to-l  decision,  Oregon’s  Su¬ 
preme  Court  last  week  ruled 
that  a  rural  carrier  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  was  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  newspaper  rather 
than  an  independent  contractor 
and  thus  subject  to  unempl^- 
ment  compensation  laws. 

The  case  involved  James  & 
Johnson,  carrier  on  rural  router 
in  Benton  and  Linn  countlei, 
who  had  contracts  to  deliver  pe- 
pers  to  subscribers  and  to  per 
the  Journal  for  his  papers. 

Written  by  Justice  Hall  S. 
Lusk,  the  majority  opinion  if 
firmed  Benton  County  Circuit 
Judge  L.  G.  Lewelling.  m 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
George  Rossman  contended  that  » 
Johnston  was  an  independent 
contractor,  exempt  from  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  lam. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  a 
similar  case  pending  before  the 
high  state  court. 

■ 

Guild  Unit  Moves 

The  Philadelphia-Camden  af 
filiate  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  City  Center 
building,  Philadelphia. 


MORE  fHAN 

82,000* 

The  circulation  of  The  Tribune  is  in  excess  of  82,000. 
This  figure  by  itself  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story — far 
from  it. 


The  Tribune's  record  started  in  August,  1933,  when 
the  circulation  was  31,000.  There  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ous  gain  since  then,  each  month  showing  an  increase 
over  the  corresjionding  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

People  in  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan  buy 
The  Tribune  because  they  like  it,  These  same  people 
have  money  and  are  continuing  to  make  money  in  war 
industries.  Furthermore,  they  are  saving  much  of  it  for 
post-war  needs.  War  Bond  records  prove  this  point. 


There  has  been  a  gain  in  circulation  every  month  for 
eleven  consecutive  years.  This  is  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  however,  when  one  considers 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
no  circulation  promotion. 

4 


This  area  offers  an  unusual  post-war  market.  We  have 
a  folder  which  presents  facts  and  figures.  Send  for  it. 


§oiiHi  l!i«end  (Tribune 
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Dr.  William  T.  G.  hXorton  administering  ether  in  first  public  demonstration. 


Through  Reading  came  Victory 

in  the  Conquest  of  Pain 


'Gentlemen,  this  is 
no  humhugl" 

In  the  am¬ 
phitheater  of 
the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  surgeon  raised  his  head  and 
ad^essed  the  close-packed  audience 
of  doctors  and  medical  students  who 
had  gathered  to  see  the  first  public 
demonstration  of  painless  surgery. 

It  was  a  frankly  skeptical  audience. 

For  up  until  that  time  every  man, 
woman  or  child  who  had  to  have  an 
operation  had  suffered  untold  agonies. 
Usttally  they  were  held  down  on  the  table 
by  jour  strong  men. 

But  now  the  skeptics  were  con¬ 
vinced.  They  had  seen  a  painless  opera¬ 
tion  successfully  performed. 

This  epoch-making,  new  departure 
in  surgery  was  made  possible  by  the 
work  of  an  obscure  Boston  dentist — 

Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton.  Morton 
had  long  dreamed  of  the  abolition  of 
pain.  He  had  studied  night  and  day, 
read  everything  he  could  obtain. 

Finally,  in  Pereira’s  "Elements  of 
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Materia  Medica,"  he  read  that  ether 
fumes,  when  strongly  inhaled,  resulted 
in  stupefaction.  Apprehensively,  but 
without  hesitation,  he  tried  it  on  him¬ 
self  . .  .  and  lived! 

Thus,  from  the  rich  soil  of  reading, 
grew  "America’s  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  medicine.’’  Mankind’s  long 
and  tragic  battle  against  pain  at  last 
was  won. 

Reading  at  Its  Varied  Best 

To  William  Morton,  as  to  many  another 
unknown  man,  reading  supplied  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  wellspring  of 
achievement. 

Reading  is  the  richest,  most  fertile  source 
of  knowledge.  For  only  through  the  un¬ 
hurried  eye  of  the  reader  can  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  be  absorbed  fully,  in  detaiL 

When  you  read,  you  can  set  your  own 
pace ...  go  fast  or  slow . . .  turn  back  and 


read  again ...  start  and  stop  as  you  please. 
Reading  is  not  yours  for  a  scheduled  in¬ 
stant  only.  It  is  yours  for  all  time. 

In  The  American  Weekly,  you  will  find 
reading  at  its  vivid,  most  varied  best.  All 
the  color  and  stir  of  life  are  within  these 
pages  . .  .  tragedy  and  triumph  ...  heart¬ 
break  and  laughter ...  the  march  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  science ...  the  power  and  beauty 
of  art,  literature,  religion. 

So  clear,  accurate  and  authoritative  are 
the  articles  in  The  American  Weekly,  that 
they  are  used  widely  in  the  classrooms  of 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States! 

The  American  Weekly,  distributed 
through  a  group  of  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  is  read  regularly  in  more  than 
8,000,000  homes  from  coast  to  coast . . . 

CcM  onyoM  dedbt  ffiof  ffi*  monvfacturoe  wfia 
cisiocfatas  hit  product  wMi  sucfi  on  inBuonto  h 
tying  in  with  the  most  powerful  knoum  force 
inadvoelitingT 
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Brief  Editorial 
Brings  Spotlight 
On  Boss  Hague 

JusKY  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1 — A 
four-line  editorial  in  the  Jertey 
City  (N.  J. )  Jertey  Journal 
caused  a  raising  of  eyebrows 
throughout  that  city  and  Hudson 
County  that  has  changed  the 
expression  of  political  apathy  to 
one  of  wide-eyed  interest. 

Said  the  editorial: 

“Paul  E.  Doherty,  as  a  new 
voice  in  the  Jersey  City  Com¬ 
mission,  representing  the  minor¬ 
ity  viewpoint,  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Jersey  City.” 

That  was  all.  But  in  this  tra¬ 
ditional  stronghold  of  Mayor 
Frank  Hague,  personal  symbol 
of  political  bossism  in  the  U.S., 
it  was  plenty. 

For  Paul  E.  Doherty  is  an 
anti-Hague  Democrat  and  hus¬ 
band  of  the  anti-Hague  jury 
commissioner,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Doherty,  who  has  assist^  in 
the  selection  of  juries  which 
have  indicted  a  number  of 
Hague  adherents. 

And  for  the  first  time  since 
lt29,  when  the  Journal  con¬ 
ducted  a  vigorous  attack  against 
the  Hague  administration,  a  Jer¬ 
sey  City  paper  was  apparently 
aligning  itself  against  one-man 
rule  in  Hudson  County. 

The  sudden  buzzing  which 
filled  the  air  at  City  Hall,  Grove 
street  citadel  of  the  Hague  or¬ 
ganization,  could  be  heard,  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  clear 
over  to  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Hague’s 
telephone  at  his  luxurious  home 
at  Miami  Beach,  where  he  sits 
out  the  cold  New  Jersey  winters, 
began  ringing  frequently  and 
with  persistence. 

Ha9ue  Eeeps  Silent 
To  all  attempts  to  get  Mr. 
Hague’s  statement  came  a  non¬ 
committal  “No  comment.” 

Those  who  leaped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Journal,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  May  8  election, 
was  once  again  girding  itself 
for  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
Hague  administration  after  15 
passive  years  were  apparently 
in  error.  Said  Eli  Ives  (Ike) 
Collins,  the  Journal’s  affable  city 
editor:  “This  is  not  necessarily 
a  revolt  against  Hague,  but  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  open  up 
Hague's  commission  a  little  and 
get  someone  else  in  there.  It’s 
a  protest  against  a  complete 
Hague  dominance.  We  want  to 
see  the  minority  have  a  voice. 

“It’s  anti-Hague  only  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  break  into 
the  charmed  circle.” 

Explained  J.  Albert  Dear.  Jr., 
politically  shrewd  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal:  “The  people 
of  Jersey  City  have  elected  Mr. 
Hague  and  as  far  as  I  know  are 
going  to  reelect  him.  As  a  news¬ 
paper  it  is-  our  duty  to  point  out 
the  things  good  for  Jersey  City 
and  encourage  him  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  point  out  the  things 
that  are  bad  for  Jersey  City  and 
discourage  him  from  doing  them. 

“One  thing  bad  for  Jersey 
City  is  having  only  one  mind  in 
the  City  Commission,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  ‘yes’  men  around  him. 
We  don’t  know  yet  whether 
we’ll  support  any  of  the  other 
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four  candidates  that  will  form 
the  fusion  ticket  against  Hague. 
We  don’t  know  yet  whether  we 
will  carry  the  battle  to  Hague. 
We’ll  wait  and  see  ...  .” 

A  summary  of  the  Jersey  City 
political  situation,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  part  in  it,  is  desirable  for 
those  who  came  in  late. 

Anti-Boss  Act  of  1913 

The  Jersey  City  commissioner 
form  of  government,  established 
by  the  Walsh  act  in  1913,  was 
created  to  eliminate  political 
dictatorship  and  boss  rule  under 
the  old  mayor-council  form  of 
government.  It  provided  for  the 
election  of  five  city  commission¬ 
ers,  who  would  select  the  mayor 
from  among  their  number. 
Mayor  Hague  was  elected  to  the 
first  commission  in  1913,  took 
control  of  the  situation  at  the 
election  four  years  later,  has 
been  absolute  political  ruler  of 
Jersey  City  ever  since.  The 
voters  regularly  elect  Mayor 
Hague’s  five-man  commission, 
the  commission  regularly  elects 
Mayor  Hague. 


In  1929  the  Jersey  Journal 
rose  up  against  the  Hague  ad¬ 
ministration,  threw  its  support 
b^ind  an  anti-Hague  ticket, 
launched  a  bitter  battle  that  has 
been  described  as  "the  little 
Civil  War.” 

Political  meetings  on  Jersey 
City  streets  ended  in  riots. 

'The  Journal  left  nothing  un¬ 
said  about  Mr.  Hague,  Mr. 
Hague  changed  the  name  of 
Journal  Square,  heart  of  down¬ 
town  Jersey  City,  to  Veterans 
Square  (a  name  which  nobody 
accepted  and  which  later  re¬ 
verted  to  the  original).  Hague 
supporters  allegedly  coerced  Jer¬ 
sey  City  business  men  and  the¬ 
aters  to  withdraw  their  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  Journal,  Jersey 
City  police  and  firemen  report¬ 
edly  solicited  subscriptions  for 
an  opposition  paper. 

Mayor  Hague  carried  the  elec¬ 
tion,  68,000  to  43,000,  but  those 
43,000  votes  represented  the 
highest  total  ever  scored  against 
him  before  or  since.  Both  Hague 
and  the  Journal  retired  bruised 


and  battered  from  the  field  ta 
lick  their  wounds,  and  hav* 
never  again  exchanged  heavy 
punches. 

Says  City  Editor  Collins:  "Wt 
have  frequently  taken  digs  n 
Hague,  have  supported  him  on 
some  vital  issues.  We’ve  op¬ 
posed  the  outmoded  garbage  dis¬ 
posal  system  in  Jersey  City 
rats  in  the  dumps,  the  ban  on 
dining  and  dancing  in  Journal 
Square.  But  throughout  we’ve 
followed  an  independent  policy. 
Nobody  has  the  Jersey  Journal 
in  his  pocket.” 

Says  Mr.  Dear:  “We  were  ae 
cused  after  the  election  of  hav¬ 
ing  gone  over  to  the  Hague 
camp.  That’s  not  true.  We’re  i 
newspaper,  not  a  history  book. 
We  had  said  everything  there 
was  to  be  said  about  the  Hague 
administration.  At  the  neat 
campaign  the  Hague  opposition 
felt  the  Journal  was  luke-wann 
because  we  wouldn’t  print  some 
of  the  stuff  over  again.  But  it 
was  no  longer  news.  We  had 
already  said  it  all.” 
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Luce  Charge 
Of  Italian  Front 
Neglect  Denied 

Conditions  on  the  Italian  front 
are  brutal.  It’s  probably  one  of 
the  worst  sections  in  the  world 
in  which  to  fight.  But  .  .  .  that 
doesn’t  make  news  day  after 
day. 

Such  is  the  answer  of  an 
American  war  correspondent 
who  recently  returned  from 
Fifth  Army  headquarters  in  Italy 
to  Congresswoman  Clare  Boothe 
Luce’s  charge  during  a  recent 
talk  before  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
that  the  American  press  has 
fallen  down  on  its  coverage  of 
the  Italian  front. 

Said  Mrs.  Luce:  ’’The  press 
has  failed  in  one  place — Italy. 
It  is  the  forgotten  front.  One  of 
the  greatest  armies  America  has 
ever  known,  the  first  to  land  on 
European  soil,  first  to  liberate 
an  Axis  capital,  is  holding  down 
25  or  more  German  divisions. 
The  boys  are  cruelly  aware  that 
they  have  been  forgotten.  They 
receive  no  clippings  from  the 
hometown  paper  about  Fifth 
Army  activities.” 

Instead,  Mrs.  Luce  declared, 
they  get  such  notes  as  this  from 
their  loved  ones  at  home: 

“Dear  Joe:  I’m  so  happy  to 
know  that  you  are  on  an  inactive 
front  in  Sunny  Italy  ...” 

Eiiect  Demoralizing 

This  has  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  boys  in  the  sleet-lined , 
foxholes  on  an  Appenine,  said  | 
Mrs.  Luce.  “The  Fifth  Army 
has  been  the  great  laboratory 
for  the  other  operations  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  the  biggest  ‘now  it 
can  be  told’  story.” 

Lynn  Heinzerllng,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  now  await¬ 
ing  return  transportation  to  Gen. 
Mark  Clark’s  headquarters  after 
a  six-week  furlough  in  the  U.S., 
says,  “It’s  true  the  Fifth  Army 
has  had  tied  up  25  German  di¬ 
visions  in  Italy,  and  that  condi¬ 
tions  there  are  difficult.  But 
you  can’t  keep  on  writing  about 
that. 

“The  offensive  last  August  to 
crack  the  Po  line  and  chase 
the  Germans  out  of  Italy  got 
a  good  press.  I  know  because 
I  got  lots  of  clippings.  But 
when  the  drive  bogg^  down 
and  the  front  was  stabilized,  it 
ceased  to  be  a  Page  1  story.  It 
was  hard  to  do  anything  but  go 
after  regional  stories  about  in¬ 
dividual  GI’s.” 

AU  the  major  wire  services 
keep  men  at  the  front  because 
they  had  large  staffs  available, 
but  most  newspapers  pulled  i 
their  correspondents  out  because 
there  wasn't  enough  news  to  I 
justi^  having  them  there,  says 
Heinzerllng. 

“Every  correspondent  in  Italy 
would  probably  agree  people 
here  ou^t  to  know  how  great 
are  the  hardships  our  soldiers 
are  undergoing  in  Italy.  We’ve 
emphasized  it  over  and  over 
again  in  our  dispatches.  But  it 
doesn’t  make  action  news  of  the 
kind  coming  from  some  of  the 
other  fronts.” 

Meantime  wire  services,  at 
least,  continued  satisfied  with 
their  Italian  coverage  despite 
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Mrs.  Luce’s  statement.  Said 
Lloyd  Stratton  of  AP:  “We  have 
a  large  staff  assigned  to  Italy; 
coverage  has  been  as  constant 
as  new  developments  have  justi¬ 
fied.  Papers  have  had  the  news 
of  Italy — no  doubt  about  that.” 

Harrison  Salisbury,  foreign 
news  editor  of  United  Press,  de¬ 
clared:  “’The  Italian  front  hasn’t 
gotten  a  play  because  the  action 
is  slow.  But  that’s  not  a  unique 
situation.  Other  war  theaters 
are  also  slow  and  have  gotten 
equally  scant  or  even  scanter 
publicity.  ’There’s  the  Burma 
front  for  example.  They  don’t 
have  snow  and  cold  there,  but 
they  do  have  heat  and  disease. 
If  you  counted  the  lines  in  the 
new^apers  you’d  probably  find 
the  Italian  front  has  probably 
gotten  more  than  the  Burma. 

"And  then  there’s  Alaska  and 
Greenland  and  probably  a  dozen 
other  places  where  soldiers  arc 
working  under  terrible  physical 
hardships  without  getting  much 
of  a  news  play  in  the  papers. 

“But  there’s  more  action  else¬ 
where — and  action  makes-  the 
news.” 


Chicago  Doily 
Begins  Series  on 
Service  Symbol 

Chicago,  Jan.  30 — A  news¬ 
paper  promotion  with  editorial 
and  advertisiinS  phases  of  na¬ 
tional  interest  was  started  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  in  its  ‘“They  Have 
Served”  campaign,  aimed  at  ac¬ 
complishing  public  recognition 
of  the  veterans’  discharge  em¬ 
blem  of  World  War  II. 

The  tiny  golden  eagle  in  the 
circle,  issued  to  men  and  women 
honorably  separated  from  the 
service,  has  had  such  slight 
public  recognition  that  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  recently  sent  to 
the  War  Department  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  different  emblem  be 
adopted  which  would  be  more 
widely  and  readily  recognized 
by  the  public. 

A  series  of  stories,  depicting 
the  details  of  a  service  man’s 
transition  to  civilian  life,  the 


problems  he  confronts,  the  serv¬ 
ice  men’s  entertainment  and 
privileges  he  relinquishes,  it 
being  written  by  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  and  the  entire 
promotion  and  campaign  supe^ 
vised  by  recently  inactivate 
veterans  of  the  present  war 
(Louis  Ruppel,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  former  Marine  Corps 
captain,  and  M.  V.  O’Connell, 
former  Marine  major,  veteran 
of  two  wars  and  executive  pro¬ 
motion  director). 

Reproductions  of  the  discharge 
emblem  were  carried  through¬ 
out  the  entire  paper  the  day 
the  campaign  opened,  from  a 
color  reproduction  on  Page  1,  to 
a  picture  on  the  editorial  page, 
with  comments  by  columni^. 
on  the  Globetrotter’s  daily  news¬ 
cast,  and  elsewhere. 


Seeks  FM  License 

The  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  News¬ 
paper  Coro,  has  applied  to  the 
Federal  Cfommunications  Com¬ 
mission  for  an  FM  permit  on 
45.500  kilocycles. 
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5-Fold  Increase 
In  Circulation 
ForHowoiiDaily 

By  Jan  Jabulka 

Busineu  Manager. 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Jan.  31 — The 
headline  over  an  article  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  in  December, 
1942,  said:  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion  Doubles  in  Hawaii.  The 
headline  over  this  one  might  be: 
Honolulu  Advertiser  Claims  Big¬ 
gest  War-time  Circulation  In¬ 
crease. 

Our  pre-Pearl  Harbor  circula¬ 
tion  of  30.000  has  grown  to 
150,000,  without  a  parallel  rise 
in  newsprint  consumption.  Our 
first  100%  increase,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  achieved  with  no 
more  paper  consumed. 

It  had  to  be.  Right  after  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  armies  of 
men  and  mountains  of  material 
poured  into  Hawaii.  There  was 
little  room  for  civilian  cargoes, 
not  even  newsprint.  Yet  tile  in¬ 
coming  men  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  hordes  of  war  workers 
had  to  be  served  with  news¬ 
papers.  Our  70  to  72-page  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  starting  with  the  Dec. 
14,  1941  issue,  was  cut  to  a  24- 
page  maximum.  The  20-22-page 
dally  came  down  to  10  and  12 
pages.  The  daily  bulldog  was 
cut  to  eight  pages. 

Advertising  space  was  rationed 
and  the  editorial  department 
was  trimmed  on  cuts,  heads  and 
Stories. 

cm's  Pcaodiae? 

Hawaii,  Circulation  Manager 
R.  M.  Conklin  says,  is  a  CwTs 
paradise  only  when  it  comes  to 
getting  new  business.  Attendant 
problems,  which  pyramid  with 
circulation  gains  and  sometimes 
faster,  often  throw  it  into  re¬ 
verse.  A  major  problem  is 
transportation.  Before  the  war 
many  circulation  districts,  com¬ 
prising  1,000-1,500  papers,  were 
handled  by  men  owning  sedan 
type  cars.  Loads  of  many  of 
these  have  risen  to  10,000-12,000 
papers,  requiring  trucks.  De¬ 
spite  their  scarcity  out  here,  a 
few  new  and  used  vehicles  have 
been  allotted  us.  Gasoline  and 
tires  must  be  supplied  for  a  fleet 
of  67  vehicles  on  Oahu  Island 
alone. 

Personnel  is  another  head¬ 
ache.  A  five-fold  increase  in 
circulation  requires  much  new 
manpower.  Hiring  falls  into 
competition  with  high-pay  pri¬ 
vate  and  government  war  con¬ 
structors  who  are  already  15,000 
workers  short,  all  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  labor  pool. 

We  have  one  phase  of  a  news¬ 
print  problon  which  is  spared 
mainland  publishers.  Appealing 
quarterly  for  newsprint  allot¬ 
ments  is  one  thing,  getting  Uie 
paper  to  Honolulu  quite  another. 
Sea  lanes  between  the  coast  and 
the  islands,  ever  since  the  ^i- 
pan  victory,  have  been  choked 
with  war  traffic.  Civilian  car¬ 
goes,  except  for  food,  take  sec¬ 
ondary  priority. 

It  may  now  be  told  (the  Navy 
has  just  released  the  story)  that 
Japanese  subs  have  been  active 


between  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco  and  at  least  one  cargo 
carrier  torpedoed  and  sunk.  The 
sinking  resulted  in  certain 
changes  in  shipping  procedure, 
which,  combing  with  an  acute 
shortage  of  bottoms  for  civilian 
goods,  spreads  freight  arrivals 
considerably.  The  first  of  our 
November,  1944  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  has  just  reached  here. 
Newsprint  inventory  during  De¬ 
cember  fell  to  a  13-day  supply 
before  our  first  October  ship¬ 
ment  reached  Honolulu  docks. 

But  there  have  been  good 
breaks,  too.  One  of  the  best  was 
obtaining  the  approval,  18 
months  ago,  of  the  then  military 
governor  for  transportation  pri¬ 
orities  to  purchase  on  the  main¬ 
land  and  ship  here  a  48-page 
duplex  press.  It  was  set  up  just 
in  time  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
our  old  24-pager,  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  standby  news  press 
and  on  which  we  print  the  over¬ 
seas  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  New  York  Times,  Yank 
and  the  Mid-Pacifican,  official 
Hawaiian  army  paper. 

We  issue  four  editions  a  day, 
up  two  since  the  war.  Revers¬ 
ing  mainland  metropolitan  prac¬ 
tice  where  first  editions  are  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  most  distant 
points  in  the  newspaper’s  field, 
we  ship  by  inter-island  airline 
our  fourth  or  late  city  final  to 
the  outer  islands  of  Maui,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Molokai  and  Kauai.  Read¬ 
ers  on  these  islands,  including 
armed  forces,  receive  their  air 
expressed  editions,  thousands  of 
them  daily,  almost  the  same 
time  as  do  Honolulu  readers. 

Orders  for  papers  to  these 
islands,  which  fluctuate  with  the 
strength  of  the  armed  forces,  are 
received  over  inter-island  wire¬ 
less  telephone  in  code,  to  avoid 
announcing  service  personnel 
changes  to  enemy  listening 
posts. 

Soon  after  the  war,  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  joined  with  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
funds  to  send  newspapers  free 
to  service  men  stationed  in  posts 
throughout  the  South  Pacific. 
The  public  donates  to  the  fund, 
and  profits  from  sports  benefits 
are  added. 

The  Army  and  Navy  handle 
the  transportation  and  we  fur¬ 
nish  the  papers  at  cost.  To  date, 
nearly  1,000,000  Advertisers 
have  been  sent  via  APO’s  and 
FPO’s  to  service  personnel  to 
every  remote  atoll  and  to  the 
newly  conquered  areas  Includ¬ 
ing  Saipan,  Guam,  Tinian,  Leyte 
and  Kwajalein. 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
who  otherwise  mi^t  not  get  to 
read  an  American  new^aper, 
are  often  handed  a  two  or  three 
day  old  Advertiser,  thousands  of 
miles  from  point  of  publication, 
while  battles  are  still  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

■ 

Giellerup  Named 

S.  H.  Giellerup  of  Marschalk 
and  Pratt  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Copy  Research 
(Council,  New  York  City.  Marion 
Harper,  Jr.,  McCann-Erickson 
was  elected  secretary  and  Ger¬ 
ald  Carson,  Benton  &  Bowles, 
and  Victor  O.  Schwab,  Schwab 
and  Beatty,  were  named  to  the 
executive  committee. 


JOHN  W.  LIVINGOOD,  former 
assistant  night  city  ^itor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  now 
with  OWI  in  London,  tells  this 
hard  luck  stcry  in  a  letter  to 
Nick  Carter  of  the  Record’s  re¬ 
write  staff:  “Playing  poker  the 
other  night,  I  had  a  straight 
flush.  There  were  seven  in  the 
game.  A  buzz  bomb  went  by 
and  we  all  dived  for  the  hall. 
When  we  resumed  the  game, 
they  called  it  a  misdeal.  And 
there  were  six  pounds  in  the 
pot!” 

■ 

MISTAKES  in  newspapers  don’t 
pass  in  the  night;  they’re  al¬ 
ways  observed  by  someone.  To 
wit: 

Under  church  notices,  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  News  named  a 
certain  Catholic  church  and 
noted:  "Sunday  Masses  are  hell 
at  7,  8:30,  10  and  11.” 

Faces  of  a  reporter  and  the 
C.E.  of  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal  flushed  when  readers  de¬ 
manded  an  apology  for  this: 
“T . who  was  bom  In  Jer¬ 

sey  City  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1904.  .  .  .” 

Then,  in  the  classified  columns 
of  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post  there 
was  offer^  for  sale  "an  attrac¬ 
tive  red  brick  house  with  ...  2 
badrooms,  etc.” 

On  the  front  page  of  Hamilton 
(O.)  Journal  was  this  tickler: 
“An  American  Air  Forces  col¬ 
onel  has  been  recalled  after  a 
trip  to  Brussels  with  two  tilted 
English  women.” 

Next  is  an  AP  dispatch  on  the 
inaugural,  reporting:  "Then 
Wallace  and  Truman  stepped 
forward,  bearing  their  heads.” 
They  might  need  them  later  .  .  . 
■ 

IN  THE  realm  of  headlines  of 
the  week: 

FDR  TO  TAKE  OATH 
UNDER  PORCH 

— Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News. 
REDS  IN  GREAT  STRENGTH 
AT  ODER 

— Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
DOCTOR  SEES  HOPE 

FOR  SINGLE  GIRLS 

She  Points  to  Advantages  of 
Not  Having  a  Husband — 
-  More  Time  for  Bath  Salts 
— New  York  Times. 

■ 

Yerkes  Elected 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  29 — 
The  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting 
here  Saturday.  State  Senator 
Robert  H.  Yerkes  of  the  Milford 
I  Del. )  Chronicle,  was  elected 
president;  F.  A.  Culver  of  the 
Snow  Hill  (Md.)  Democratic 
Messenger,  vice-president;  W. 
Murray  Metten  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton,  News-Journal  Co.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  A.  O.  H.  Grier, 
also  of  the  News-Journal  Co.,  is 
retiring  president.  G.  Arthur 
McDaniel,  of  the  Federalsburg 
(Md.)  Times,  and  G.  Marshall 
Townsend  of  the  Milford  (Del.) 
Chronicle,  are  new  directors. 

■ 

New  Address 

The  K.  E.  Shepard  Co.  has 
moved  to  new  and  enlarged 
quarters  at  105  South  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago  3. 


Hearings  'Very  Soon' 

Washington.  Feb.  1 — Con¬ 
tinuance  oi  the  congressional 
investigation  into  international 
communications  by  wire  and 
radio  hos  been  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  oi  the  Sonato 
and  an  appropriation  oi  SIODOO 
hos  been  made  ior  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Senator  Burton  K.  WhoeUi 
oi  Montana,  chairman  oi  th* 
interstate  commerce  commit¬ 
tee.  is  expected  to  be  chair¬ 
man.  He  tilled  that  role  lost 
year.  Merger  oi  communica¬ 
tions  iacilities  is  one  oi  th« 
subjects  to  be  considered  at 
meetings  which  Senotoi 
Wheeler  soid  would  begin 
"very  soon." 

Toys  ior  Sick  Child 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  29 — A  new 
toy  each  day  is  provided  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  for  t 
ttiree-year-old  girl,  victim  of  i 
malignant  tumor,  who  has  been 
given  but  a  1  in  10  chance  to 
survive  a  critical  operation.  The 
child  is  losing  strength  becauie 
of  lack  of  desire  to  eat.  The 
new  toy  each  day  idea  of  the 
Examiner's  is  intended  indirect¬ 
ly  to  build  up  her  strengdi  by 
providing  an  incentive  to  take 
nourishment. 
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Ijlr.  Harold  Gray 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


Jesse  Jones  is  a  faithful  reader  of  LITTLE  ORPHAN 
ANNIE,  and  in  the  present  exciting  episode  he  has 
written  the  above  letter  about  one  of  the  characters, 
Mrs.  Bleating-Hart. 


If  your  territory  is  open,  we’d  like  to  send  you  proofs  and  prices 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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CIRCULATION 

85%  of  Dailies  Raise 
Moil  Rates  Since  1941 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IN  AN  effort  to  And  out  what 

circulation  managers  have 
been  doing  about  raising  mail 
circulation  rates,  M.  E.  Moyer. 
LaPorte  (Ind. )  Herald-News,  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  cross-section 
survey  among  circulators  and 
learned  that  of  those  reply¬ 
ing  have  made  increases  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Replies  were  received  from 
73  newspapers,  ranging  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  4,100  to  more  than 
300,000.  In  addition  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  general  range  in  mail 
rate  Increases,  the  survey  also 
brou^t  out  some  interesting 
answers  as  to  how  to  arrive  at 
a  price  that  will  net  a  fair  mar¬ 
gin. 

Twenty-five  circulators  made 
no  q;>eeial  offer  to  those  in  the 
arm^  forces,  charging  the  out¬ 
side  mail  rates.  Those  who  did 
make  special  offers  gave  the  lo¬ 
cal  rate  or  worked  out  some 
other  special  offer. 

Thirty-nine  felt  their  present 
mail  rates  were  high  enough 
and  that  th^  were  able  to  show 
a  profit  However,  practically 
all  of  them  have  increased  their 
rates  since  Pearl  Harbor,  some 
having  made  increases  as  high 
as  $4  and  $5  per  year. 

Changes  Listed 

Following  is  a  digest  of  the 
surrey  prepared  by  Moyer  baaed 
on  replies  and  comments  re¬ 
ceived  ; 

Rates  b^ore  Pearl  Harbor 
( Note:  AJl  rates  quoted  are  for 
one  year ) : 

Local,  first  and  second  postal 
zones: 

A.  Range,  $1.75  (  9.500  circu¬ 
lation),  to  $9  (  21,000  circula¬ 
tion). 

B.  Less  than  K  6;  $4.  27;  $5, 
31;  more  than  $5,  9. 

Beyond  second  postal  zone: 

A.  Rahge.  $4  (  6,000  cir.)  to 
$12.  (49.000  cir.). 

B.  Less  than  $6.  9;  $6.  12;  $7, 
7;  $7.50.  16;  more  than  $7.50,  29. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor: 

Local,  first  and  second  postal 
zones. 

A.  Range,  $3  by  2  papers.  9,- 
900  and  21,000;  to  $9,  21,000 

B.  Less  than  $5,  4;  $5,  17;  $6. 
28;  $7,  7;  more  than  $7,  17. 

Beyond  second  zone; 

A.  Range,  $5,  6,000  circula¬ 
tion;  to  $12.50,  258,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

B.  Less  than  $6,  1;  $6.  4;  $7. 
5;  $7.50,  3;  $8,  7;  $9,  7;  $10,  21: 
more  than  $10,  15. 

Suggested  methods  by  which 
circulators  may  arrive  at  mail 
circulation  costs  include: 

‘'Average  page  production 
cost,  plus  postal  expense,  plus 
profit  want^.  This  should  be 
figured  over  a  30-day  period  at 
a  time  of  year  when  paper  use 
and  mail  circulation  is  up." 

"All  cireulation  costs,  mailing, 
newsprint  plus  profit” 

“Cost  of  white  paper,  postage. 


mail  room  expense  and  commis¬ 
sion  to  solicitors.” 

“Cost  of  paper,  postage,  mail¬ 
ing  room  expense.” 

"Cost  of  white  paper,  cost  of 
postage,  cost  of  notices  and  get¬ 
ting  business  mail  room  costs.” 

“Actual  cost  of  producing  a 
year’s  subscription,  including 
postage,  print  paper,  private 
conveyance,  trucks,  labor,  equip¬ 
ment.  news  services,  features, 
etc.,  on  that  portion  of  the  pa¬ 
per  containing  purely  editorial 
matter.” 

“Cannot  be  answered  speci¬ 
fically.  Depends  on  cost  of  se¬ 
curing  and  handling  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions,  size  of  paper,  which 
governs  your  postage  bill,  etc. 
A  small  paper  averaging  12 
pages  and  without  much  selling 
expense  could  sell  a  lot  cheaper 
and  still  make  a  profit  than  a 
big  Chicago  daily  paper,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  carries  a  lot  of 
pages.” 

Coameeta  Offered 

A  circulator  on  a  paper  of  15,- 
000  in  a  town  of  18,000,  who  has 
nude  two  increases  of  $1  each 
in  the  trade  area  and  outside 
since  Pearl  Harbor  ( present 
rates  $7  trade  area  and  $9  out¬ 
side),  says:  “Rates  were  never 
high  enough,  but  we  want  a 
rate  structure  that  can  be  main¬ 
tained  after  the  war.  Oiu*  papers 
are  small  in  size  due  to  news¬ 
print  rationing  and  heavy  cir¬ 
culation  increase  —  therefore 
profitable.  Both  mail  rate  in¬ 
creases  failed  to  stop  null  cir¬ 
culation  increase.  Get  your  mail 
rate  up  now  where  you  want  it 
so  people  get  used  to  paying 
that  rate  before  the  demands 
for  cheaper  products.  We  raised 
our  mail  rates,  first  a  dollar  and 
later  another  dollar  while  our 
competitors  near  us  stayed  at  $5. 
In  spite  of  this  we  continued 
increasing  our  mail  circulation.” 

Competition  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  one  circulator  says.  “Mail 
does  not  pay  its  proper  share. 
Competition  determines  rates.” 

A  paper  in  the  40,000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket  gets  $6  local  and 
$10  outside  the  trade  area.  The 
circulator  says:  “It  pays  a  nice 
profit  and  is  a  price  we  will 
maintain  in  the  future.” 

From  a  circulator  who  has  ex¬ 
perienced  two  mail  rate  in¬ 
creases:  “Don't  hesitate  to  raise. 
Just  change  your  notices  and 
nm  an  announcement  on  page  1. 
Don’t  alibi.  Just  say:  ‘In  line 
with  the  policy  of  other  news¬ 
papers  and  because  of  increased 
costs  our  subscription  rates,  ef¬ 
fective  - ,  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  - .’  ” 

IGdwost  Program 

MIDWEST  Circulation  Manag- 

an’  Association  will  hold  its 
atmual  mecfting,  Feb.  11-12,  at 
Hotel  Muehlriiach,  Kansas  City, 
according  to  plans  previouaty 


made,  before  the  ban  on  conven¬ 
tions  was  announced.  The  group 
comes  within  the  prescribed  lim¬ 
its  of  50,  according  to  President 
W.  T.  Bolin,  Newton  (Kan.) 
Kansan-Republican. 

The  twoAlay  program  include.s 
the  following  speakers: 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
World  -  Tribune,  “What  Your 
Sectional  Circulation  Organiza¬ 
tion  Means  to  You  and  Your 
Publisher”;  Ray  E.  McLellan, 
Kansas  City  Kansan,  “District 
Manager  Organizations';  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  “Recent  Postal  Regula¬ 
tions”;  James  F.  Jae.  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association;  Jack  Estes,  Dal¬ 
las  News,  "The  Legal  Picture  as 
it  Affects  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers”;  James  N.  Shryock,  manag¬ 
ing  director.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  "Circulation  Prac¬ 
tices  in  a  Free  Paper  Market”; 
Harry  W.  Cullis,  Newspaper  Boy 
Section,  War  Finance  Division. 
“War  Stamp  Sales  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Carriers.” 

Roy  S.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
Star  maaaging  editor,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak  at  the  Monday 
luncheon. 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 

L.  W.  McFETRIDGE.  TuUa 

World-Tribune,  is  serving  his 
seventh  term  as  secretary-treas- 
He  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  and  general 
manager  of 
Magic  Empire 
Express,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  World 
Publishing  Co., 
operating  as  a 
common  carrier 
of  motor  freight 
througho  u  t 
Northeast  Okla¬ 
homa. 

A  native  of 
D  o  rchester. 
Neb.,  Lew  Mc¬ 
Fetridge  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Oklahoma 
in  1896,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Guth¬ 
rie,  A  &  M  College,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  Methodist  University.  He 
began  newspaper  work  with  the 
Oklahoma  State  Capital  at  Guth¬ 
rie,  later  joining  the  Tulsa 
World  in  1913  as  a  mailing  room 
employe. 

He  has  been  with  the  Tulsa 
newspapers  ever  since,  except 
for  10  months  with  the  141st 
Field  Artillery  during  World 
War  I,  including  six  months 
overseas.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  American  Legion  and  Tulsa 
civic  organizations. 

McFetridge  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  has  been 
active  in  ICMA  for  many  years. 
His  ability  has  made  him  one 
of  the  IMCA’s  most  valuable 
members  in  his  capacity  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  He  served  five 
months  with  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  WPB  in 
1942  as  consultant  on  problems 
affecting  circulation  departments 
of  newspapers. 

■ 

Price  Raised 

The  Topeka  ( Kan. )  Capital 
has  advanced  its  subscription 
price  from  20  cents  a  we&  to 
$1  a  month,  as  of  Feb.  1. 


urer  of  ICMA. 


McF  atridge 


Market  Expert 
Urges:  Weigh 
Polls  Carefully 

A  skeptical  attitude  towart 
consumer  opinion  polls  and  sur 
veys,  especially  those  which  giy, 
little  information  as  to  how  con¬ 
clusions  were  reached,  was  rte 
ommended  to  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  executives  attendini 
the  recent  Sales  Executives  Qub 
meeting  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  ji 

“A  survey  if  handled  cleverly  1 
in  omitting  details  can  shot  ri 
about  anything  the  originator  ■ 
wishes  it  to  show.  .  .  .  The  men  ■ 
statement  ‘a  recent  survey  .i 
shows’ — certainly  does  not,  by  It  !  ' 
self,  authenticate  the  survey,"  B 
W.  W.  Grant,  director  of  market- 1 
ing  research  for  the  Westiog-  ■ 
house  Electric  Appliance  Diyj- " 
slon,  told  the  group. 

“Recently,”  Mr.  Grant  said, 
“the  appliance  industry  has  sees  L 
many  surveys  calculated  to  de  ™ 
termine  ‘what’  and  ‘how  much'  " 
people  will  buy  after  the  war 
Some  of  these  have  produced  B 
information  of  significance.  [ 
However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  ! 
undue  importance  Is  attributid  | 
to  them  and  that  some  of  thw  ( 
are  misleading.” 

Questionnaire  research  under 
taken  for  advertising  or  sate :  ; 
promotion  purposes,  rather  thaa  L 
In  an  effort  to  develop  new  or  E 
unknown  tects,  should  be  recof  I 
nized  as  promotional  effort,  te  I 
cautioned. 

One  personal  interview  will 
develop  much  more  informaNon, 
as  well  as  more  reliable  In¬ 
formation,  than  several  maltel 
questionnaires,  he  said. 

The  work  of  a  marketing  rr 
search  department,  Mr.  <3rant 
believes,  should  be  kept  on  an 
intensely  practical  plane.  Tb 
tell  how  to  make  a  marketiaf 
study  is  as  dlfificult  as  to  tell 
how  to  advertise,  he  said,  but 
he  suggested  that  before  any 
specific  project  is  started,  fow 
questions  should  be  asked: 

What  is  the  problem  as  orig¬ 
inally  conceiv^?  Is  this  the 
real  problem,  and  if  not,  where 
in  lies  the  difference?  Within  U 
what  limitations  must  the  an-  ■ 
swer  be  found?  How  far-readr  ■ 
ing  can  recommendations  be  ■ 
made  and  still  be  practical?  ■ 
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name  iA. . . 


Joe  Driscoll  is  history-conscious. 
When  he  entered  Metz  with  Patton’s 
3rd  he  wrote:  “Metz  was  entered 
today  and  tonight  it  is  dominated. 
Metz,  described  by  Julius  Caesar  as 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Gaul; 
Metz,  which  was  fortified  by  the 


Romans  and  sacked 

by  the  Huns;  Metz,  XV  ^  N 

which  knew  Clovis  1^^* 

and  Charlemagne 

and  Retain  and 

Hitler . . 

In  December  ’42 
hewent  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor  to  spend  a  year  island-hopping 
with  the  Navy.  When  he  came  back 
he  wrote  his  3rd  book— “Pacific  Vic¬ 
tory— 1945”  (he  still  sticks  to  his 
story)  .  Meanwhile  he’d  been  giving 
Herald  Tribune  readers  close-ups 
of  those  tiny  Pacific  islands  — made 
them  fit  into  the  big  picture  of  des¬ 
tined  Pacific  war  developments... 

That’s  an  old  chapter  now  to  Cor¬ 
respondent  Dristoll  who  has  since 


watched  600  Navy  guns  blast  the 
Normandy  coast . . .  watched  a  beach¬ 
head  taken  in  the  greatest  of  landing 
operations  . . .  saw  U.  S.  Rangers 
scale  “impossible"  enemy  positions. 

Driscoll  was  bred  to  St.  Louis 
police-reporting,  re-writing,  feature 


^  editing,  even  city- 
' editing.  Later  he 
came  to  New  York 
and  became  the  cool 
chronicler  of  the 
Sflsv  seamy  side— the  siege 

of  two-gun  Crowley 
. . .  the  trial  of  Legs 
Diamond . . .  the  case  of  “Mad  Dog” 
Coll . . .  the  Lindbergh  tragedy. 
Wlien  Joe  handled  them  they  read 
like  classics,  but  those  who  knew 
him  said  he  hated  all  that  and  would 
rather  be  writing  of  baseball ...  or 
the  Barrymores. , . 

By  May  1935  he  was  heading  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  London  Bureau 
...  4  years  later,  the  Washington 
Bureau.  Shortly  before  Pearl  Har- 


Ijor  he  became  national  correspond¬ 
ent.  This  took  him  on  long  missions 
—to  Alaska,  to  fleet  maneuvers.  Out 
of  this  experience  he  wrote  “War 
Discovers  Alaska.’’ 


\Var  reporting  is  a  sort  of  grim 
game  to  Driscoll  who  likes  to  relate 
details  of  distant  battles  to  the 
American  scene.  As  Patton’s  men 
took  the  bridge  at  Saarlautern,  he 
noted  that  “George  Washington 
crossing  the  Delaware  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  to  fool  the  festive  Hessians 
had  nothing  on  these  modem  Amer¬ 
icans  who  sneaked  over  the  Saar  in 
a  pre-Christmas  fog . . .  Soon  after 
dawn,  as  the  night’s  fog  burned 
away,  the  Germans  awoke  to  the 
sad  fact  that  the  Americans  had  been 
fighting  an  unconventional  war,  as 
if  a  night  shift  as  well  as  a  day  side 
had  been  on  the  job. . .’’ 

Joe  Driscoll’s  plus  war  dispatches 
appear  in  almost  any  day's 
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CHARGES  AGAINST  THE 
PRESS 

ON  THE  basis  of  "40  or  50"  leading  news¬ 
papers  which  he  has  seen  twice  a  week 
for  the  last  15  years,  Ralph  L.  Grosman. 
Director  of  the  College  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  has  formed  a  serious 
presentment  against  the  press  of  this 
country.  His  thesis  is  that  the  majority  of 
American  newspapers  are  failing  to  serve 
the  people  in  the  way  they  are  supposed 
to  serve  under  the  freedom  of  the  press 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  charges 
that  the  newspapers  cannot  ignore  the  "ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  public  complaint,  indignation, 
and  criticism  which  has  been  increasing 
for  many  years,  and  the  growing  lack  of 
confidence  by  the  people  in  our  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

It  is  true  that  newspapers  cannot  ignore 
"complaint,  indignation  and  criticism”  but 
we  are  unaware  that  this  is  a  “public” 
movement.  Rather  has  it  been  a  practice 
among  some  labor  leaders  and  politicians 
who  are  disgruntled  because  their  pet 
projects  have  been  under  attack  by  the 
press.  The  majority  of  their  criticisms  of 
the  press  have  been  baseless. 

As  for  the  charge  that  newspapers  are 
failing  to  serve  as  they  should  under  the 
free  press  clause,  that  is  a  debatable  point 
and  one  that  has  engrossed  scholars  of  the 
press  for  years. 

We  happen  to  agree  with  Mr.  Roy  Lar¬ 
sen  of  Time,  Inc.,  who  states  that  "our 
franchise  to  publish  comes  from  the  public, 
and  the  public  alone,  through  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  buy  what  we  have  to  offer  every 
week  or  month.”  Increasing  newspaper 
circulations  are  no  indication  that  the 
press  is  losing  this  franchise. 

The  list  of  “facts”  which  Mr.  Crosman 
uses  to  back  up  his  indictment  make  in¬ 
teresting  reading  on  another  page  in  this 
issue  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
editors  on  which  the  shoe  will  pinch.  But 
as  a  general  indictment  against  1700  news¬ 
papers  it  won’t  stand  inspection. 

The  story  on  the  movement  to  limit  fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  to  25%,  which  he  says 
has  not  been  printed,  was  widely  carried 
at  the  time,  but  it  has  not  been  followed 
as  a  crusade  by  the  new.'papers.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  as  a  library 
of  information  on  what  has  taken  place 
for  months  previous  to  day  of  publication. 

Labor  leaders  also  claim  strike  news  has 
been  over-played.  But  3910  wildcat  or 
unauthorized  strikes  in  the  ffrst  nine 
months  of  1944  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
face  of  a  wartime  “no  strike”  pledge  even 
though  they  involve  less  than  1%  of  avail¬ 
able  man  hours. 

Over-optimistic  play  of  minor  victories 
— most  newspapers  will  plead  guilty.  But 
they  alone  were  not  the  culprits.  The 
responsibility  rests  mostly  with  military 
censorship  of  news  of  the  defeats  and  the 
optimistic  assurance  from  official  quarters 
that  the  war  was  progressing  nicely. 

Newspaper  opposition  to,  or  failure  to 
support,  economic  and  social  reforms — Mr. 
Crosnum  cites  the  NRA  and  the  Wagner 
Act  Newspaper  criticism  of  NRA  was 
vindicated  by  its  defeat  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Criticism  of  the  Wagner  Act  has 
been  consistent  and  may  yet  bring  about 
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And  he  >aid,  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock 
!.hall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that  thou 
shah  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me. — St. 
Luke,  XXII;  34. 

correction  of  abuses  bbvious  to  every  em¬ 
ployer. 

Suppression  of  news  of  candidates  and 
misrepresentation  of  candidates  and  party 
purposes — although  this  has  been  done  by 
some  newspapers  it  is  a  wild  charge  to 
make  against  all  newspapers  unless  backed 
up  by  facts  and  figures. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Crosman  that  schools 
of  journalism  should  transmit  valid  cur¬ 
rent  criticism  to  their  students  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  help  newspapers  correct  their 
weaknesses.  But  the  charges  should  be 
more  thoroughly  investigated  and  substan¬ 
tiated  than  the  above.  Schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  men  like  Mr.  Crosman  can  be¬ 
come  a  great  asset  to  American  newspa¬ 
pers  by  making  comprehensive  studies  of 
criticisms  directed  against  the  press  and 
making  detailed  reports  on  their  methods 
and  findings. 

30-POUND  NEWSPRINT 

IT  IS  encouraging  to  note  that  discussion 
is  to  be  resumed  soon  between  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  United  States  publishers  and 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  on  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  using  30-pound  newsprint. 
Publishers  in  general  readily  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
mittee  under  W.  G.  Chandler  last  June  to 
the  effect  that  the  use  of  lighter  weight 
paper  be  dropped  in  this  country  because 
of  the  damaging  overall  influence  it  would 
have  on  newsprint  production  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  both  tonnage  and  yardage  with 
higher  prices  per  ton. 

Publishers  would  like  to  have  the  in¬ 
creased  6  2/3%  more  yards  that  30-pound 
newsprint  provides  over  the  32-pound. 
Many  newspapers  demonstrated  the  lighter 
paper  could  be  used  successfully  on  fast 
presses.  If  the  Canadian  wood  situation 
improves  to  the  point  that  30-pound  paper 
can  be  produced  economically  after  June 
without  reducing  the  overall  production 
figure  then  many  publishers  would  like  to 
have  more  yardage  even  at  the  higher  cost. 

An  angle  that  might  be  discussed  is  why 
magazines  in  general  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  basic  weight  of  their  paper 
without  suffering  any  loss  in  tonnage 
whereas  newspapers  have  been  unable  to 
do  so. 

Publishers  will  also  be  pleased  to  read 
that  their  Advisory  Committee  has  suggest¬ 
ed  a  plan  to  the  WPB  to  avoid  a  further 
newsprint  cut  in  the  next  quarter. 


PETRILLO  AGAIN 

MANY  TIMES  we  have  commented  on  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Wagner  Aot  and 
we  have  been  called  “reactionary”  by  sonx 
of  our  readers.  Jimmy  Petrillo  has  been 
our  case  in  point  on  several  instances  and 
again  we  cite  him  as  an  example  of  what 
we  mean. 

James  Caesar  Petrillo,  head  of  the  Amec 
ican  Federation  of  Musicians,  is  right  now 
dictating  terms  to  the  big  broadcastioi 
companies.  He  has  ignored  the  orders 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  written 
pleas  of  the  President.  He  is  also  able, 
in  effect,  to  set  aside  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Fearing  that  Petrillo  would  order  union 
musicians  off  the  air,  NBC  agreed  last 
year  to  give  the  AFM  jurisdiction  over 
“platter  turners”  on  the  expiration  of  i 
contract  with  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcast  Engineers  and  Technicians,  an 
independent  union.  The  NABET  contract 
expired  last  June  and  that  union  hai 
brought  charges  of  “unfair  labor  practices” 
against  NBC  and  the  Blue  Network  because 
the  NLRB  on  Nov.  24,  1944,  certified  the 
technicians’  union  as  the  bargaining  agent 
for  men  in  that  job. 

But  Petrillo  refuses  to  recognize  the 
NLRB  decision,  is  pursuing  his  advantage 
with  the  networks,  and  has  consistently 
threatened  to  call  a  general  strike  of  musi¬ 
cians  which  would  cripple  practically  all 
broadcasting  stations.  He  told  the  broad¬ 
casting  company  officials,  according  to 
their  testimony  before  the  NLRB,  that  be 
would  order  the  musicians  off  the  air  un¬ 
less  the  companies  refused  to  renew  their 
contract  with  the  independent  technicians’ 
union  and  hired  musicians  as  “platter  turn¬ 
ers”  instead.  ’The  broadcasters  felt  they 
had  no  choice  except  to  do  what  Petrillo 
ordered. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Wagner  Act 
Petrillo  has  done  these  things  and  is  appar 
ently  getting  away  with  it.  He  ignored  the 
President  and  the  War  Labor  Board  last 
fall  when  they  ordered,  then  plead,  that  he 
discontinue  the  musicians  strike  which  had 
forced  a  two-year  ban  on  recordings.  He 
is  now  ignoring  the  authority  of  the  NLBB 
and  in  doing  so  is  riding  rough  shod  over 
the  rights  of  individual  workers  to  select 
their  own  bargaining  agents. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  per 
sonal  indignation  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
against  this  man.  It  will  arise  over  his 
abuse  of  power. 

But  the  real  question  is  not  whether 
Petrillo  abuses  his  power  but  whether  the 
law  should  place  so  much  irresponsible 
power  in  his,  or  anyone  else’s  hands.  “Upon 
what  meat  does  this,  our  Caesar,  feed  thnt 
he  is  grown  so  great?”  When  Congress  has 
answered  that  question,  by  examining  the 
special  privileges  and  sweeping  legal  ini’ 
munities  that  it  has  itself  granted  to  union 
officials  in  recent  years,  it  will  be  ready 
to  bring  Petrillo,  and  others  like  him, 
within  bounds. 

Until  then,  Petrillo  will  dictate  his  own 
terms  to  employers  regardless  of  their 
justification  or  their  effect  on  the  legifr 
mate  interests  of  others.  And  many  more 
labor  union  leaders  are  rapidly  showini 
proficiency  in  the  Petrillo  technique. 
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search  department,  has  been  ap-  South  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Kramer 
pointed  manager  of  the  advertis-  previously  was  assistant  to  the 
ing  promotion  and  research  de-  publisher,  business  manager  and 
partments,  and  Gilburt  H.  Ful-  circulation  manager. 

LKR  has  resigned  as  advertising  Henry  G.  Barringer,  formerly 
promotion  manager  to  return  to  with  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
the  Lawrence  H.  Selz  Organiza*  gram,  and  more  recently  asso* 
tion,  public  relations  coimsel.  ciated  with  the  advertising  de- 
Before  his  first  association  with  partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
the  Selz  company  he  was  with  Bulletin,  has  assumed  temporary 
Maxon,  Inc.,  and  Ruthrauff  &  charge  of  radio  station  WPEN, 
Ryan,  advertising  agencies.  Mr.  purchased  by  the  Bulletin  from 
Williams  was  formerly  manager  the  William  Penn  Broadcasting 
of  media  and  marketing  for  Co.  Eventually  the  Bulletin’s 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  advertis-  general  manager,  Richard  W. 
ing  agency  in  New  York.  Slocum,  is  expected  to  assume 

Charles  V.  Lynch,  comptroller  active  charge  of  the  station’s  af- 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  fairs. 

V..  - - -  — _  Philadelphia  Record  Co.,  has  Bette  Kirchner  Stevenson, 

served  in  the  Army  observation  been  elected  to  membership  in  advertising  manager,  Mahanoy 
balloon  service.  fhe  Controllers  Institute  of  City  ( Pa. )  Record' American, 

H  J  WisNER,  editor  and  pub-  America.  will  take  over  also  the  duties  of 

lisher,  Scottsblutf  (Neb.)  Star-  William  F.  Carr,  who  joined  general  business  manager  of  the 
Herald  has  been  elected  presl-  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  1936  American  Tribune  Publishing 
dent  of  the  Consumers  Public  as  secretary  to  the  late  Ralph  Co.  Feb.  15. 

Power  District  of  Nebraska.  He  general  manager,  and  in  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business  and 

has  served  on  the  public  utility’s  entered  the  advertising  de-  advertising  manager  of  the  Jer- 

board  since  his  appointment  by  partment,  has  been  appointed  ggy  aty  (n.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
Gov.  Dwight  Griswold  in  August,  classified  advertising  manager  of  one-time  part  owner  of  the 
1943.  *  paper.  Before  Joining  the  passaic  (N.  J.)  News,  has  been 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of  president  of  the  board 

the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Pa-  department  of  the  Cincin-  trustees  of  the  Passaic,  N.  J., 

triot,  has  been  reelected  presi-  ,  Public  Library, 

dent  of  the  Jackson  County  War  Edwam  V.  Murphy,  national  Edythe  Wright  and  Arthur 

Oiest.  advertising  manager  of  the  Son  Katzif,  graduates  of  the  Medill 

Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg,  Express  a^  School  of  Journalism,  North- 

former  editor  and  publisher  of  western  University,  have  joined 

the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her-  r  mi*  t  i  advertising  staff  of  the  Janes- 

ald,  wiH  be  honored  at  the  KHh  i^dvertirfnf  and  •rad?o  «-  °“****- 

anniversary  dinner  of  the  Va-  ^  Diana  Rogers,  who  conducted 

trolt  Feb.  5.  ^  j  Hallw  Phiraffri  rasaarrh  shopping  colunui  Diana  DiS" 

H.  POWELL  Chapman,  editor,  t?m  and  had  bwn  manawf  12  covers”  for  two  years,  has  been 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  who  has  gear's  of  the  CTiicago  office  of  appointed  merchandising  coun- 
just  been  elected  a  director  of  Kelley-Smlth  Co.,  *  newspaper  seller  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
the  Roanoke  Chamber  of  Com-  renresentatives  amtner.  Miss  Rogers  was  also 

metre,  was  select^  as  its  presi-  yontm  m  h*?  t  has  haan  nomaH  three  years  with  the  San 

dent  Jan  27  Wtod  M.  Hau  has  been  n^^  Francisco  Examiner’s  classified 

;  ,  retail  advertising  manager  of  the  and  snecial  staff 

John  W.  Lynch,  former  ex-  st.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  ana  special  stan. 

ecutive  editor,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  and  Gazette.  He  was  formerly 
Wews,  and  managing  editor,  with  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer- 
Arnanuo  (Tex.)  Times,  has  sue-  ican  and  Statesman  and  before 
ceeded  Howard  A.  Hyde,  re-  going  to  St.  Joseph  was  advertls- 
signed,  as  editor  of  the  Green-  ing  manager  of  the  Laredo 
vHlt  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-  (Tex.)  Times. 

^*”J**'  Max  Kramer  has  resigned  as 

WiLUAM  R.  Matthews,  pub-  general  business  manager  of  the 
lisher,  Tucson  Arizona  Star,  is  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
national  co-chairman  of  the  Com-  Times,  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
mittee  for  Universal  Military  and  Radio  Stations  WNBH  of  creating  the  office.  Betsy  Heine- 
Training.  County  chairmen  in  New  Bedford  and  WOCB  of  (Continued  on  page  40) 

Arizona  include  Charles  A. - 

Stahtr,  publisher  of  the  Phoe-  ^  __  - - - -  -  c— ^ 

nix  Arizona  Republic,  and  Co-  JC - ~ 

LUMBus  Giragi,  publisher  of  the  _  '  g  ntTr  ^ 

Holbrook  Tribune-News,  Coco-  .a 

ntno  Sun  and  Winslow  Mail.  iUmf" ^  ^  - -~r~  ~ 
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‘Sir,  do  you  hafta  draw  fire  while 
yer  Muptriia’  us?” 


‘I’ve  given  you  th’  best  years  o’  me 
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“Don’t  look  at  me,  lady.  /  didn’t 
do  it.” 

Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin  is  without 
any  doubt  the  greatest  car¬ 
toonist  to  emerge  from  this 
war.  For  terms  and  samples, 
please  wire 
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mystarious  and  shrawdast  comic  paqa 
haroinat!  CLAIRE  VOYANT  will  bacoma 
a  habit  with  your  raadars  .  .  .  and  fast! 
Available  In  4  or  5  columns. 


HUGH  DASBACH,  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  nearly  41  S 

years,  has  been  appointed  to  sue-  K 
ceed  the  late  George  Mansfield  j\  \ 

Rs  general  circulation  manager.  \ 

WCHARD  T.  Darnell  wa^  named  \ 

city  circulation  manager  for 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  Kansas  AOL 

City,  Kan.  F.  H.  (Jack)  Ma- 

honey,  becomes  Dasbach’s  sue-  / 

cessor  as  country  circulation  / 

C.  T.  Williams,  who  joined  / 
the  Chicago  Sun  prior  to  its  first  / 

issue  in  1941  as  head  of  the  re-  | 
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MAN,  UJ*,  staffer  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Harrisburg  from  the 
Philadelphia  office,  was  admitted 
to  membership. 

WnxiAM  F.  Hawkes,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  has  become  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  publicity  staff 
of  the  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross.  Chahles  Lee,  literary 
editor,  will  write  a  book  column 
for  Reader’s  Scope  beginning 
with  the  April  issue.  Watson  S. 
Morss  has  joined  the  sports  copy 
desk  of  the  Record  after  service 
with  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
OWI  in  New  York. 

Howard  Browning,  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  ex-newspaper 
man,  recently  with  Pathfinder 
magazine  and  the  OWI,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Leadership  Panel  conducted 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Miller,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  atianager  of  the  AP  and  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club. 

Nat  Berg,  formerly  with 
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News  and  Features  Division  of 
OWI  in  New  York,  is  now  on  po¬ 
lice  beat  for  the  Hoboken  Jersey 
Observer  in  Jersey  City  terri¬ 
tory. 

G.  Stewart  Brown,  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  European  edition, 
who  later  served  with  U.P.,  has 
resigned  as  vice-chairman  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  ARC, 
to  accept  an  assignment  over¬ 
seas  with  the  War  and  State  De¬ 
partments. 

Charlie  Lipscomb,  after  13 
years  on  the  lobster  shift  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
joined  Hearst  magazines  and 
been  replaced  by  Fred  Meier, 
who  handled  front  page  sum¬ 
maries. 

Tom  Twitty.  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  since  last  June,  has 
gone  to  Europe  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  His  first  base  of 
operations  will  be  London.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
19ti  he  was  owner-editor  of  the 
Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Times,  then 
news  ^itor  for  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  rewrite  at  the  AP  Atlanta 
bureau,  and  reporter  and  rewrite 
for  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald.  Jack  Steele  will  go  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  and  be  replaced  as  Chicago 
correspondent  by  Luke  Carroll, 
who  covered  courts  for  City 
News  for  nine  year^a^fore  join¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  reponorial  staff. 
Steele  was  assistant  night  city 
editor  in  New  York  in  1940-41. 

Lucius  Beebe,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  “This  New  York" 
columnist,  has  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  bis  column-writing  to 
complete  his  book  on  wartime 
railroading. 

Jack  Tait  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  London 
bureau,  now  vacationing  in 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  has  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  Miss  Pauline  Whit¬ 
tington,  British-bom  London 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  formerly  in  the  PRO  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  when  Tait  can  return  to 
England. 

William  Kostka  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  Look 
magazine  to  return  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
in  New  York.  Before  his  first 
association  with  the  Institute  he 
was  central  division  n^anager  of 
INS  in  Chicago. 

Cass  Canfield,  formiter  New 
York  Post  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  OWI  informa¬ 
tional  activities  in  France  to 
succeed  Lewis  Galantiehe,  re¬ 
called  to  Washington  as  general 
advisor  on  Continental  matters. 
Mr.  Canfield  is  president  on 
leave  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  pub¬ 
lishing  house. 

Edwin  K.  Gross,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  newspaperman,  has  bmn 
named  a  member  of  a  Publicity 
Committee  for  Christian  Leader¬ 
ship  in  Washington. 

Jerry  Gill,  of  the  Omaha  of¬ 
fice  of  Press  Association,  has 
been  transferred  to  PA’s  New 
York  desk.  He  formerly  was  a 
U.P.  staffer  in  Omaha. 

James  Keogh,  political  re¬ 


porter  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  now  assigned  to 
state  house  coverage  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  is  father  ot  a  daughter,  a 
second  child. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Uhl,  both 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
are  the  parents  ot  a  daughter, 
their  second.  Mr.  Uhl  is  on  the 
nightside  copydesk  and  Mrs. 
Uhl  is  a  dayside  reporter. 

Jay  Iden,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  convalescent  after  a  re¬ 
cent  operation  at  a  Topeka  hos¬ 
pital. 

Glen  Turrentine,  who  went  to 
the  Topeka  ( Kan. )  Capital  in 
November  as  city  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  position 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan.  Don  Pierce,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Capital,  will  join  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Oklahoman 
early  in  February. 

Betty  Baughman,  former  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times,  for  a  year 
in  the  South  Pacific  with  the 
Red  Cross,  has  returned  to  the 
States  for  a  two-months  rest,  af¬ 
ter  which  she  will  be  up  for  re¬ 
assignment. 

Margaret  Smith  returned  to 
the  society  department  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Okla¬ 
homan  Jan.  22. 

J.  D.  Baldwin,  city  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register,  has  a  daughter  born 
Jan.  18. 

David  Karno,  former  cable  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Sun’s 
foreign  desk.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  ot  a  French  press 
agency,  became  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor  on  the  Paris  edition 
ot  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1932, 
then  joined  the  AP  Paris  bureau. 
He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1938 
as  a  rewrite  for  Havas  in  New 
York. 

J.  J.  Flanagan,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker  for 
six  years  and  former  political 


editor  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Tliaef 
and  his  assistant,  Framk,  (. 
Avrsn,  formerly  on  the  stafh  K 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Joumal-Trta. 
script,  the  AP  in  Louisville,  Ky 
and  the  Columbus  ( O. )  Dispatch 
and  Ohio  State  Journal,  han 
opened  a  general  publicity  soc 
public  relations  office  in  Colua- 
bus,  O. 

Ivan  E.  ( Doc )  Lake,  managlai 
editor.  Bowling  Green  (O.) 
tinel-Tribune,  is  almuni  adviser 
and  a  founder  of  Five  Brothen 
fraternity  at  Bowling  Grecs 
State  University,  a  23-year-old 
local  which  will  be  installed  io 
May  as  the  114th  chapter  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon.  Honoraiy 
members  of  Five  Brothers  in¬ 
clude:  Spencer  Canary,  editor. 
Sentinel-Tribune;  Grove  Pattbf 
SON,  editor,  Toledo  Blade,  and 
Larry  Newman,  INS  war  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  American 
TOird  Army  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Eloise  Henkel  Garris,  a 
June,  1944  graduate  of  the  MediU 
School  of  •  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  recently  be¬ 
came  church  editor  and  reporter 
for  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer. 

A.  C.  Baker,  city  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot, 
was  “arrested”  and  handcufU 
as  part  ot  colorful  initiation 
ceremonies  of  the  American  Lr 
gion  recently. 

Miss  Norma  McGee,  graduate 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University, 
is  a  reporter  for  the  San  Frtm- 
cisco  Examiner. 

Henry  C.  MacArthur,  recently 
with  the  OWI  at  San  Francisco 
and  prior  to  that  a  well  known 
California  newspaper  man,  hss 
joined  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  AP 
staff  for  the  duration  of  the 
state  legislative  session. 

Theron  Liddle,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  and  recently  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletto, 
has  returned  to  the  Deseret 
News  as  assistant  city  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Pacific  War  Is  But  Not  to  the  j 
Just  a  Breeze  Kids  Over  Therej 
^  ^ ^  Royal  Brougham^  •  •  •  *  * 

Th#  Marine,  did  it  aRain,  the  paper  “y»- 

ho  hum.  our  boya  are  sure  ROin*  to  ‘own,  this 
iibf’B  a  b:  eeie  from  here  on  in,  and  please  pass  me  some 

"*”Then*e* me  rea*d  you  another  piece,  this  time  *"*‘^** 
'w,ni  a  hastily  scrawled,  almost  incoherent  note  froin  a 
eXrnik  to  his  family  in  .Seattle,  delivered  within  the 

^“GueM’'‘vou  know  by  now  that  we  went  into  Guam 
H  was  awful,  and  only  IhrouRh  God's  will  am  I 
■* ' '  mv  pals  droppintr  all  around  me  froin  Jap  slua^ 
U  wT  moved  in.  .lx  day.  and  nlfhU  with  hardly  ai/ 
ileep.  very  little  food  .  .  .  darlinR.  I  ‘‘ll 


afternoon  last  fallp  a  group  of  women 
called  on  Royal  Brougham,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  of  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Members  of  the  Semper  Fidelis  Club, 
these  women  were  mothers  and  wives  of  the 
who  fought  at  Guam,  Saipan 

- .j  in  the  Jap- 

bringing  an  appeal 
Christmas  pack- 
who  otherwise  might  be 


gallant  marines 

and  other  famous  battlefronts 
infested  islands,  and  to  him  they  were  1 
to  help  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  send  a 
age  to  those  Pacific  fighting  men 
overlooked. 

So  Brougham  devoted  a  coluiim  to  the 
funds. 

A  couple  of  thousand  bucks  are  needed 
he  said,  and  "this  is  not  a  drive  or  campaign  ,  . 
shot,  one-day  appeal  .  , 

And  that’s  just  what  it  was  ...  a  one-day,  one-column 
appeal,  and  three  weeks  later,  when  the  adding  machine  went 
to  work  on  the  checks,  currency,  dollars  and  dimes,  it  summed 
up  the  amazing  total  of  more  than  ^20,000! 

As  a  result,  10,000  Christmas  packages  went  overseas 
to  America’s  fighting  leathernecks,  as  well  as  to  hundreds 
of  men  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 

All  this  eloquently  illustrates  two  things.  First,  that 
Pacific  Northwesterners  have  big  hearts,  and  second,  that 
Royal  Brougham  has  a  big  reader  audience  of  Pacific  North- 
westerners  who  like  his  column  and  lake  it  to  heart. 

His  appeal  was  part  of  the  continuing  program  of  cam¬ 
paigns  which  The  Post-Intelligencer  sponsors  to  help  our 
service  men  and  women  in  many  ways.  These  things  which 
we,  with  humble  thankfulness,  are  able  to  accomplish  for 
our  fighting  men,  are  also  helping  to  establish  this  news¬ 
paper  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
the  area  which  we  serve. 


*•  •  •  Ivm  Jap  •wf**  jb* 

It  was  one  of  our  own  Seattle  truys  writing  that.  |. 

Which  brings  up  the  subject  «f  this  column,  and  l  m  | 
warning  you,  this  will  be  a  lightning  fast  touch  .  . .  „ 

A  brave  and  determined  group  of  Marine  mothers  with  m 
sons  in  the  now-famous  division  out  there  dropped  into  the  « 
office  to  tell  their  problem.  The  mothers  are  going  to  send  * 
Christmas  packages  to  every  man  in  the  outfit,  if  somebody 

Remember  Torchy  Torrance?  The  former  U.  w.  in¬ 
fielder  and  prominent  sports  leader  is  morale  man  with 
that  division,  and  being  special  service  officer  doesn  I  mean 
that  the  courageous  little  red-head  didn’t  hit  the  beaches 
with  his  unit  the  other  day  when  they  smashed  into  Guam,  m 
He  was  in  the  first  wave,  and  please  Mister  (.ensor  don  t  - 
mb  this  one  ojt.  .  v  *  - 

Well,  Torchy’s  boys  are  war  weary,  lonesome  and  he*rt-  h, 
nick.  Hundreds  of  boys  from  this  area,  many  of  them  Uj 
well  known  athletes,  are  with  this  unit.  It  could  almost 
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continiied  from  page  40 
■  ■  » 

Eo  Ainsworth,  of  the  Lom  An- 
gelet  Times,  is  the  winner  of  the 
American  Legion’s  1944  editorial 
appreciation  award  for  his  edi¬ 
torial  “This  War,  Private  Jones.” 
C.  S.  Ryckman,  of  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  received  honor¬ 
able  mention. 

ScT.  Robert  Myers,  after  two 
years  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
during  which  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  Leatherneck,  has  rejoined 
the  AP  bureau  at  Los  Angeles. 
Prior  to  entering  service.  Myers 
was  sports  editor. 

Rollie  Tunr,  of  Station  KGW, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  Her¬ 
bert  Lundy,  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  as  president  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Oregon.  Clayton  Barn- 
hard,  Oregonian,  was  chosen 
vice-president.  Leith  Abbott, 
KAL£^  secretary,  and  Floyd 
Lansdon,  AP.  treasurer,  Frank 
ComN,  KGW;  Vernon  Lewis, 
Oregonian,  and  Fred  Chitty, 
Marshfield  and  North  Bend  Coos 
Bay  Times,  were  chosen  direc¬ 
tors. 

Spar  Lt.  Comm.  Hazel  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rbavis,  Alice  Keith  and 
Marian  Spitzer,  were  named  the 
three  Theta  Sigma  Phis  who  did 
the  most  outstanding  national 
jobs  in  their  fields  in  1944.  Lt. 
Comm.  Reavis,  formerly  on  the 
Seattle  Times  and  New  York  and 
Paris  AP  staffs,  is  in  charge  of 
all  SPAR  public  relations.  Miss 
Keith  is  head  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Broadcasting,  and 
Miss  Spitzer,  once  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times  and  New  York  Globe, 
is  screenwriter  for  20th  Century- 
Fox. 

J.  Craig  Ralston,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Capital  Re¬ 
porters  Assn.;  Rex  Karney, 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  vice-president.  John  Wyn- 
GAARD,  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
and  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 

Harvey  Schwandner  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  editorial 
staff  has  been  reelected  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

Squadron  Leader  Thomas  C. 
McCall,  former  newsman  of 
Simcoe,  Ont.,  recently  returned 
from  overseas,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Ontario 
Travel  and  Publicity  Bureau  to 
replace  Douglas  Oliver,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  who  has  retired  to  enter 
private  business. 

Christy  McDevitt,  since  1942 
on  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
( B.  C. )  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  Harbor  and 
Shipping  and  the  Retailer  at 
Vancouver. 

W.  S.  Edgar,  editor  of  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Monitor  since 
September,  1941,  has  resigned 
and  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  Holliday  Publications, 
Montreal.  Mr.  Edgar  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette  and  Toron¬ 
to  (Ont.)  Star. 

Fred  McCool  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  AP  staff  is  father  of  a 
boy. 


Fenne  Hess,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  In¬ 
quirer. 

With  The  Colors 

RALPH  INGERSOLL.  editor  on 
leave  of  PM,  who  joined  the 
Army  as  a  private  in  1942,  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
in  France  Jan.  1,  it  has  just  been 
announced.  En  route  to  the  com¬ 
mission,  he  held  the  ranks  of 
sergeant,  lieutenant,  captain  and 
major. 

PvT.  Emilio  Escalante,  New 
York  City  and  Mexico  City  jour¬ 
nalist  who  volunteered  last  fall 
for  induction  into  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  who  last  month  became  an 
American  citizen,  is  now  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.. 
Infantry  Replacement  Training 
Center’s  new  information  and 
education  section.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  chief  of  Reuter’s 
Mexico  City  bureau,  member  of 
the  Press  Division,  Mexico  City 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  In¬ 
ter-American  Affairs  and  news 
editor  in  the  AP  bureau  there. 
Earlier  he  organized  the  Latin 
American  news  section  for 
Overseas  News  Agency  and 
Transradio  Press  in  New  York 
City. 

Thor  Smith,  former  assistant 
classified  manager  for  the  New 
York  News,  is  now  a  major  on 
Gen.  Eisenhower’s  staff.  Maj. 
George  C.  Carroll,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  rewrite  staff,  is 
now  with  the  ATC  as  special 
assistant  to  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Alaskan  Theater. 
Lt.  Danny  Causin,  S/Sgt.  Jimmy 
McIndoe  and  Capt.  Bob  Maran- 
zo,  of  the  News  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  have  been  assigned  to 
overseas  duty. 

Harold  A.  Tyler,  chief  of  the 
Public  Relations  Branch,  Head¬ 
quarters  Fourth  Service  Com¬ 
mand, 'has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Be¬ 
fore  reporting  for  active  duty 
he  was  for  six  years  state  editor 
of  the  AP  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office 
and  earlier  a  reporter  on  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Tampa 
( Fla. )  Tribune.  He  has  been 
serving  as  a  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  at  his  present  station  since 
July,  1943. 

PvT.  John  McCullough.  USMC. 
former  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  transferred  to 
duty  in  the  South  Pacific  from 
Parris  Island,  where  he  had 
previously  served  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Boot. 

Capt.  Hugh  Sutherland,  AUS. 
former  Philadelphia  Record  staff 
member  now  overseas,  is  the 
father  of  a  baby  girl. 

Sgt.  James  Winkelspect,  26, 

;  former  employe  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin’s  circulation  de- 
.  partment,  was  wounded  early  in 
>  January  during  the  fighting  in 
I  Belgium. 

!  Joe  Guess,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

,  Press  -  Scimitar  reporter,  has 
‘  been  made  a  captain  in  Wash- 
1  ington,  where  he  is  in  the  edi- 
•  torial  ofifice  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  magazine.  He  began 
-  work  last  fall  as  assistant  to  the 
1  executive  officer  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Capt.  Guess  made  25  mis¬ 


sions  and  received  five  air  deco-  Sieoiried  to  Move  I 
rations  on  combat  flights  in  —  ^  i 

Europe.  To  Comegie  Tech 

T/Sct.  Irving  Schlossenberg,  Laurance  B.  Siegfried, 
who  left  the  Washington  Post  to  versity  printer  and  assoditi 
become  a  Marine  combat  corre-  professor  of  journalism  at  Syi> 
spondent  and  who  served  26  cuse  University  and  long  a 
months  overseas,  has  been  as-  inent  figure  in  printing  and  pib 
signed  to  public  relation  duties  lishing  circles,  has  been  m 
at  the  Marine  recruiting  station  pointed  professor  of  graphic  at 
in  Detroit.  and  head  of  the  Department  ^ 

Cpl.  Robert  E.  Forbes,  former 
Detroit  Times  insurance  man- 
ager,  has  been  missing  in  action 

in  (Germany  since  Dec.  21.  . 

,  fried  has  been  associated  vM 

SHAvra,  ^rmer  the  publicity  and  typogrank 
^orts  editor  of  the  Detroit  departments  of  the  Mergenthal* 
Tmes,  now  Army  intelligence  Linotype  Co.  and  was  ass^ 
officer  vvho  shares  the  direction  editor  of  the  Linotype  BuUi^ 
of  bombing  operations  from  ^i-  been  manager  editor  d 

pan,  has  written  friends  in  De-  Advertising  and  Selling  and  di 
troit  that  he  briefed  the  first  tor  of  the  American  Printer  n 
two  missions  on  Tokyo  from  the  maining  in  the  latter  post  unti 
land  base.  he  went  to  Syracuse  in  1940, 

Lt.  Col.  Herbert  A.  Hall,  for-  He  is  the  author  of  “Typo 
mer  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  AP  graphical  Design  in  Advertiski,' 
correspondent,  has  been  award-  numerous  articles  in  Americn 
ed  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  excep-  Printer,  Publishers'  Weeklf 
tionally  meritorious  services.  He  Printing  Year  Book  and  JA 
is  deputy  public  relations  officer  manac,  and  other  publicatkm 
at  Headquarters,  European  thea-  and  is  a  member  of  the  advison 
ter  of  operations.  board.  New  York  School  of 

Lt.  Glenn  Gladeelder,  former  Printing, 
promotion  director  for  the  Min-  ■ 

neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib-  Vv.  E.  Hcill  HGClds 

ta'.o^fo’„'’rv".r”£e5S„"‘rcl  South  Carolina  Group 

Dec.  26.  He  was  with  a  Flying  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  4 
Fortress  crew.  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indepesf- 


Dec.  26.  He  was  with  a  Flying  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  i 
Fortress  crew  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indepesf- 

W.  C.  (Tex)  Reynolds,  Rocine  fnt-Daily  Mail,  was  elected^ 

( Wis. )  Journal-Times  staff  mem-  South  CaroliM  Pra 

ber  and  columnist,  has  been  pro-  Association  at  the  mid-v^te 
moted  from  captain  to  major  in  £ 

the  Army.  Maj.  Reynolds  is  in 
Italy  with  the  AMG  and  has  “ 

been  overseas  17  months.  t  li'hi!^^ 

„  _  ^  .  was  John  Paul  Lucas,  public  rr 

Don  P.  Christians^  a  former  lations  director  of  the  Diii 
reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  power  Co.  and  a  former  newt 
Tribune,  has  been  premoted  to  paper  man.  who  praised  tl» 
captain  as  projects  officer,  pub-  newspaper  as  a  public  servia 
lie  relations  section,  12th  Air  institution 
Force  Italy  During  the  early  Among  other  officers  elecW 

months  of  the  Italian  campaign,  are;  Allison  Lee,  Lauren*  Adur" 
Capt.  Christiansen  was  a  combat  tiser,  first  vice-president:  S.  S 
photographer  and  news  picture  Wallace  Jr.,  Spartanburg  He- 
editor  for  Army  Pictorial  Serv-  aid,  second  vice-president:  Hir 
ice  in  Italy.  A/S  Milton  C.  Hol-  old  C.  Booker.  Lancaster  Nm 
stein,  formerly  a  sports  reporter  secretary;  B.  J.  King,  treasure 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  ■ 

been  named  editor  of  his  regi-  t _ ; _ rfink 

ment’s  weekly  publication  at  JomieSOn  Heads 


the  Farragut.  Ida.  Washington,  Jan.  27 — ^EdwBd 

Jamieson,  correspondent  of  tk 
Houston  Chronicle,  was  inanpr 
Weddincr  Bellq  rated  president  of  the  Natioml 

_ ^ _  Press  Club  to  succeed  San 

^  ,  O’Neal,  now  publicity  director 

T/Sgt.  Dan  Brennan,  former  of  the  Democratic  National  Coni' 


Wedding  Bells 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  mittee. 

Tribune  staff  member,  married  _ 1 

Subaltern  Helen  Harmsworth  of 
the  British  ATS,  in  England. 

Brennan  went  overseas  with  the  ■■ 

RCAF  more  than  three  years  " 

ago  and  transferred  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  AAF  in  the  summer  of 
1943.  Wounded  last  May,  he  is  in  1 

now  serving  as  an  instructor  in  vert 
England.  than 

Louise  Jeffers  Roth,  reporter  Yor 

on  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  mor 

Herald  staff,  and  Pfc.  Jerald  has 

Franklin  terHorst,  USNR,  were  ever 

married  Jan.  20  in  Quantico,  Va.,  Ad\ 

where  Pfc.  terHorst  is  attending  tive 

OTS.  Mrs.  terHorst  has  resigned 
from  the  Herald. 

Betty  Sylvia  Denmark,  chief 
of  the  Norwich  bureau  of  the  ^J'll 
Binghamton  (N.  Y. )  Press,  was 
marled  on  Jan.  28  to  Leland  A. 

Morris,  of  Norwich. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu' 
tive  years. 
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"ACCIDENT  ALIBI-ER? 


Do  you  loudly  blame  “conditions,”  the  “other  fellow”  or  an 
“unlucky  break”  when  you  have  an  accident?  Or  do  you  analyze 
the  mishap,  trying  to  determine  its  real  cause? 

Unless  you  want  a  repeat  performanc*e,  follow  the  latter 
course.  It’s  true  that  a  few  accidents  juat  happen  but  the  great 
majority  residt  from  a  contributory  cause — which  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  be  the  human  factor.  You  and  I,  in  most  of  the  mis¬ 
haps  in  which  we  are  involved,  constitute  that  contributory 
factor. 

Be  your  own  Safety  Engineer.  Analyze  the  accidents  that 
occur  in  your  home  and  then  eliminate  the  unsafe  conditions 
and  practices  that  cause  them. 

Published  in  the  Interest  of  Safety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


O'Brien  Picture  vote  oi  Thanks 
'Contest'  Draws  Can't  Be  Voted 
To  a  Muggy  End 


Coffee  Joins 
Cigars  in  Photo 
Publicity  Idea 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jaa.  3|^ 
The  legislative  press  corps  hay 
ran  into  a  parliamenta^  oil 
Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  who  recently  when  it  tried  to  n- 
writes  a  column  in  the  Chicago  press  appreciation  for  its  woik- 
Daily  News  on  "All  Things  Con*  ing  quarters,  but,  neverthslMi 
sidered,”  is  be-  will  get  its  name  in  the  Hom 
ginning  to  journal. 

about  as  private  Delegate  Frank  A.  K.  Knight 
as  a  poor  fish  introduced  a  resolution  from  fki 
in  the  goldfish  correspondents  thanking  Sptsk' 
^Pfir  ^1  bowl.  In  fact,  er  John  E.  Amos,  Clerk  J.  R, 
he  has  become  Aliff  and  their  aides  for  mskiaf 
very  much  a  available  an  adequately  ooi- 
"public  char^-  gtted  press  room  and  for  thdr 
ter"  since  the  “courtesies  at  all  times.” 

V  Daily  News  de-  Speaker  Amos  reminded  hii 
cid^  to  give  his  Kanawha  colleague  that  thi 
reac^rs  a  OTance  newspaper  men  couldn’t  thctf 
Just  Plain  u  R®  selves  author  a  resolution,  "evm 

O’Brien  fheT“‘want  *^‘in 

tMTv.  So,  instead  of  putting  the  mst- 

When  the  Daily  ter  to  a  vote,  Knight  amended 

tonal  page  was  revamped,  proposal  to  a  mere  extenilon 
thumbnail  pictures  of  columni^  journal,  and  that  was  or 

were  inserted  to  an  add^  dered  by  unanimous  vote. 

nArorenfil  tmir^h  \f\  triA  Dai^e. 


ten  his  readable  column  in  strict  ^PT  SofvicG  NIgII 
privacy,  suddenly  found  his 

“mug  ”  exposed  to  the  critical  Want  SportS  NeWS 
eye  of  the  public.  That  was  bad  'jjjg  scarcity  of  sports  newt 
enough  for  the  modest  O’Brien,  its  lack  of  detail,  rathr 

But  to  make  matters  worse,  than  its  tardiness  dissatlste 
Lloyd  Lewis,  associate  editor  in  service  men  in  the  Chins- 
charge  of  the  editorial  page,  de-  Burma-Indla  theater,  Arthur  E. 
cided  to  play  tag  with  his  es-  Patterson,  New  York  HerM 


upgrade.  Recently  the  New  York  O’Brien,”  “O’Brien  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  reported  com-  Pipe,”  "O’Brien  at  Yale,”  “’The 
plaints  that  solicitors  have  re-  Great  Profile,”  “The  Heyday 
quested  appointments  in  the  O’Brien,”  ‘"The  C 1  e  v  e  1  an  d 
name  of  that  paper.  ’The  Herald  O’Brien,”  and  “i 
’Tribune  stated  it  often  pub-  O’Brien,”  with  “more  to  kum.” 
lishes  pictures  taken  by  others  Lewis  reports  that  to  date  the 
than  staff  photographers,  but  it  photograph  of  O’Brien  smoking 
has  no  contract  or  agreement  ‘ 
with  any  commercial  firm. 

Personal  Shots 
EDNA  P.  McGUIRE  of  Carroll¬ 
ton  Ga.,  has  joined  the  pho¬ 
tographic  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  She  was  formerly 
with  Bradley-McCord,  commer¬ 
cial  photographic  studio  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

A.  Stuart  Wheelwright,  for¬ 
mer  photographer  for  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard~Examiner,  has 
received  a  medical  discharge 
from  the  Navy.  For  the  last 
year  and  a  half  he  had  been 
public  relations  photographer  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  ’lYaining  Center, 

Farragut,  Ida. 

Marine  Capt.  Nephi  W.  Pratt, 


San  Juan  Hill  Service  Mon  Wins 

Seaman  1  /c  Roy  Curtiss,  based 
at  San  Diego,  was  winner  of  the 
1944  editorial  writing  contest 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Okli- 
,  -  .  -  -  .  ..  homa  Press  Association  and  the 

^  him  are  coming  up  in  the  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.,  it 
future.  Mranwhile,  profeMional  ^as  been  announced.  Curtia 
photographers  are  constantly  be-  editor  of  the  Stigler  New 
seeching  toe  columnist  for  sit-  Sentinel,  a  weekly,  which  sur 
tings  and  amateur  candid  cam-  pended  publication  when  ht 


Have  You 
Post-War 
Problems? 

Consult  Your 

Linotype 

Production 


On  Aleutian  Front 

Ruth  Robertson,  war  corrospon- 
doat  for  Proas  Syndicate,  Chicago, 
carries  the  new  Grailex  "Combat 
45”  on  her  camera  tour  oi  the 
Aleutian  area.  She  has  worked 
on  the  Peoria  (IlL)  Star.  Peoria 
loumol-Transcript  and  with  Acme 
Newspictures. 


[ineer 
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V^AFLSX-made  Cam«fvsafvmtAete 


f  3^ 


OAcUl  U.  S.  Ann;  Signal  Corpa  Photograph,  GRAFLEX-mado 


^W. . .  ON  the  ho/vie  FRo/\/r/ 


Photographs  bring  the  war  close  to  home— 
tell  its  story  to  the  nation,  its  action,  drama, 
constant  need  for  materiel,  crucial  need  for 
money— /i&e  "why"  for  buying  war  bonds. 

And- that  is  a  big  job  photographs  are 
doing  on  the  home  front — selling  war  bonds! 

Daring  the  Third,  Founh,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
War  Loan  Drives  .  .  .  "GRAFLEX  Sees  the 
War*’  exhibits  of  great  war  pictures  were 
shown  all  over  the  United  States.  On  display 
in  conjunction  with  hundreds  of  local  war 
bond  drives,  these  exhibits  of  ohotographs 
from  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Services  were 
instrumental  in  selling  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  war  bonds. 

Inquiries  for  a  Graflex  War  Picture  exhibit  in  your 
community  will  be  welcomed.  The  Polmer  Graflex 
Corporation,  Rochester  R  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CIUFLEX 


Offldal  U.  S.  Amur  Air  Force*  Pbotogrcpb,  GRAFLEX -mailc 

Photographs  are  the  best  teachers.  They 
demonstrate  exactly . . .  assembly  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  eq^uipment... conditions  met  in  actual 
coinbat .  .  .  methods  of  attack  and  de¬ 
fense.  GR  AFLEX-made  cameras  are  used 
for  all  types  of  training  photographs. 

Photography  is  an  integral  and  invtduable 
weapon  in  modern  warfare.  Ground  and 
aerial  reconnaissance  shots  reveal  enemy 
positions,  strength  and  weakness,  show  damage  done, 
determine  future  strategy.  Pictures  of  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  action  today  insure  more  efficient,  effective 
fighting  tomorrow. 


lEfS  tIHISH  THE  JOB,  ON  JO  TOKYO' 


gets  great  pictures! 


MStTCMflEX  MraMUTMN  COnCM  for  all  GRAFLEX  user*,  at  SO  Rockefeller  Piaga.New  York  20,N.  Y.aad  304S  Wilakire  Blvd.,  Loa  Aogclet 
5,  Calif.  When  in  New  York  beture  to  tee  the  GRAFLEX  eahibii.  "MaMgra^yn/irnr,  "in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Indwttry.  Radio  City. 
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PROMOnON 


Meet  the  Competition 
By  Giving  the  Facts 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


THERE  IS  no  use  fooling  our¬ 
selves  as  newspaper  men  that 
newspaper  national  advertising 
growth  in  the  past  15  years  has 
been  considerably  stunted  by 
the  development  of  radio  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
we  have  lost  positively  as  that 
we  have  failed  to  gain  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  ours 
—and  this  in  t^e  face  of  in¬ 
creased  circulations  and  greater 
reader  interest  and  loyalty  than 
ever  before! 

There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  among  them  the  lack  of 
concerted  selling  of  the  printed 
medium,  the  disadvantages  of 
dealing  with  scattered  publica¬ 
tions,  and  competitive  argu¬ 
ments  which  so  wearied  the 
space  buyer  as  to  help  drive  him 
into  the  plush  and  chrome  calm 
of  the  broadcasting  chains.  But 
the  biggest  reason  perhaps  has 
been  the  apathy  of  newspapers 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  only 
argument  with  which  glamor  can 
be  met — readership  vs.  listener- 
shm  facts. 

True,  there  has  been  some  not¬ 
able  work  along  these  lines  in 
recent  years,  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  telephone  checks 
and  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  this  past 
raring.  But  with  the  advent  of 
FM  Just  over  the  hill,  the  whole 
problem  deserves  some  sound 
thought  on  the  part  of  all  news¬ 
paper  promotion  and  advertising 
men. 

FM  Prospects 

If  FM  broadcasting  develops 
as  it  seems  that  it  may,  it  will 
cause  an  increasing  number  of 
stations  with  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  results; 

1 —  The  percentage  of  the  avail¬ 
able  air  audience  listening  to 
any  one  station  will  decline. 

2 —  The  emphasis  upon  promo¬ 
tion  and  programming  in  the 
more  competitive  radio  field  will 
increase. 

3 —  More  stations  and  more 
competHion  will  mean  more 
radio  salesmen  calling  on  more 
of  your  newspaper  advertisers 
every  day. 

4 —  More  stations  will  mean 
more  time  available  and  perhaps 
lower  rates  .  .  .  certainly  more 
emphasis  upon  the  local  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  those  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Now  the  best  argument  to 
meet  this  situation  in  which 
every  effort  will  be  made  to 
slice  the  pie  even  thinner,  in¬ 
cluding  the  retail  field,  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  of  the  number  of 
people  reading  typical  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  compared 
with  those  listening  to  typical 
radio  shows. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  some 
Gallup-type  readership  surveys 
of  your  new^aper  similar  to 
those  the  Continuing  Study 
series.  ( If  you  have  one  of  these 


to  work  with  already,  so  much 
the  better.)  Perhaps  a  quarter- 
page  clothing  ad  will  average 
20%  readership  among  women. 
This  will  be  a  conservative  illus¬ 
tration  because  some  run  much 
higher.  Taking  the  percentage 
this  represents  of  the  number  of 
families  or  individuals  in  your 
circulation  gives  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  women  of  your 
city  or  area  reached. 

Now  take  the  percentages 
your  city’s  best  locally-spon¬ 
sored  broadcasts  reach  ( 10% 
will  be  a  corking  high  figure!) 
and  compare  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  reached  and  the  cost. 

There  are,  of  course,  some 
refinements.  The  Hooper-type 
telephone  survey  through  which 
you  ascertain  how  many  people 
are  listening  to  given  programs 
also  asks  "What  station  are  you 
listening  to?”  and  "What  prod¬ 
uct  is  being  advertised  on  the 
program?”  The  answers  will 
usually  be  much  lower  than  that 
for  recognition  of  the  name  of 
the  program.  Now  it  isn’t  quite 
sporting  to  compare  these  in¬ 
definite  results  with  the  iden¬ 
tification  scores  of  readers  who 
are  confronted  with  last  night’s 
paper  in  a  Gallup-type  inter¬ 
view.  But  it’s  interesting  if 
honestly  qualified,  and  a  recol¬ 
lection  test  using  blanked-out 
ads  will  likewise  produce  some 
interesting,  although  not  100% 
water-tight,  results.  If  the  find¬ 
ings  come  out  anywhere  near 
those  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers’  tests  of  last  spring,  you 
can  afford  to  be  generous. 

Of  course  there  should  be  an¬ 
other  step  to  this  procedure: 
promoting  definite  result  stories 
and  testimonials  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  No  matter  how  well  you 
may  show  that  more  people  read 
the  First  National  Bank  ad  than 
listened  to  the  First  National 
Bank  Songfesters  on  your  local 
station;  some  inspired  sk^tic 
will  always  pop  up  and  attempt 
to  show  that  even  if  only  a  few 
did  hear  the  program  it  m\ist 
have  done  a  lot  of  “good.”  If  it 
was  merchandise  that  was  sold 
through  the  ad,  hit  it  even 
harder.  Your  competitors  will. 

Passing  in  Review 

ON  page  19  of  the  Jan.  20  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  appeared 
what  looks  like  the  first  of  a 
new  series  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  It’s  entitled  “A  DY¬ 
NAMIC  Newspaper  Serving 
DYNAMIC  Detroit”  and  reads: 

“We  knew  Detroit  when — One 
afternoon  in  December,  1932,  a 
big,  raw  boned,  colored  boy 
wearing  a  ragged  one-sleeved 
sweater  walked  into  the  Free 
Press  office  and  signed  up  for 
the  Golden  Gloves  Tourament. 
That  lad  was  Joe  Louis.  .  .  . 

“The  Free  Press  helped  Joe 


Louis  get  started.  But  his  own 
clean  living,  his  truthfulness, 
sportsmanship,  skill  and  mod- 
^y  won  for  him  the  respect  of 
America.  Joe  Louis  is  a  De¬ 
troiter.  Because  of  his  prowess 
as  a  man,  he  belongs  on  the 
long  roster  of  men  and  women 
who  have  helped  make  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  time  .  .  .  who  made 
Detroit  dynamic,  the  fourth  city 
in  America,  and  “the  arsenal  of 
democracy.” 

In  a  subordinate  copy  block  it 
goes  on  to  point  out  the  Free 
Press’s  pride  in  its  role  in  De¬ 
troit  and  circulation  infiuence. 
To  our  way  of  thinking  the  copy 
is  good,  the  two  illustrations  of 
Louis  and  the  Detroit  night  sky¬ 
line  are  good,  the  typography  is 
fine  and  the  layout  neat.  In 
other  words,  we  like  it. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  has  done 
a  very  smooth  job  in  launching 
Its  new  magazine  and  the  ad 
telling  that  one  of  the  first  ar¬ 
ticles  was  on  how  Writer  Lillian 
Smith,  authoress  of  “Strange 
Fruit,”  says  she  responds  to  the 
popular  reaction,  is  a  neat  fol¬ 
low-up. 

From  the  Cleveland  Press  ap¬ 
pears  an  inspiring  picture  over 
the  caption  “DAWN!”  and  some 
sweet  copy  about  how  the  com¬ 
ing  of  peace  will  really  mean 
something  to  soldiers  from 
Cleveland.  That  goes  for  a  lot 
of  other  places  too,  friend  Russ 
Simmons,  and  if  you  wrote  it 
we  want  to  note  that  It’s  good. 
■ 

Victory  Garden  Ad 
Ideas  Available 

Requests  from  retailers  for 
idea-source  material  on  Victory 
Garden  promotions  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  retail  assist¬ 
ance  in  promoting  them  led  the 
Meyer  Both  Co.  to  collect  tested 
ideas  in  a  report  to  newspapers 
“Researched  Victory  Garden 
Ideas  for  1945,”  released  this 
week. 

Last  year  approximately  one- 
half  of  America’s  households  re¬ 
ported  having  home  gardens,  but 
since  commercially  canned  vege¬ 
tables  for  civilians  have  been 
reduced  for  1945,  even  more 
gardens  will  be  needed. 

The  special  report  includes 
ideas  culled  from  1944  store  pro¬ 
motions  the  country  over,  one 
fully  described  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  variety  of  typical 
ads  used  last  year. 

■ 

$14.25  a  Copy 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  30 — A 
copy  of  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  Jan. 
21,  which  sells  on  the  news¬ 
stands  at  10  cents  a  copy,  cost 
Arthur  Alvis,  64.  $10  and  costs, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  $14.25,  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  last  week  by 
Justice  Harold  C.  Maurice  in 
Police  Court,  Part  II.  He  was 
charged  with  removing  the  paper 
from  the  porch  of  a  subscriber. 
■ 

3  Sign  for  Parade 

Contracts  for  distribution  of 
Parade  with  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gaz¬ 
ette  and  Sacramento  Union  were 
announced  recently.  The  Star 
will  start  July  1  and  the  others 
when  newsprint  is  available. 
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Carrier  Boy  Promotion 

THE  carrier  boy  is  receiviai 

special  attention  from  aewi- 
papers,  some  of  the  noteworthy 
promotion  ideas  being; 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseru 
News  is  building  up  goodwill 
and  getting  better  service  by 
featuring  carriers  in  an  illia- 
trated  section,  entitled  Desertt 
News  Honors  Carriers,  with  i 
photograph  and  story  of  boyi 
who  have  excelled  in  service  and 
salesmanship  in  the  past  month. 
To  get  on  the  honor  roU,  a  ca^ 
rier  must  have  given  100%  serw 
ice;  no  complaints,  bills  paid  it 
full,  on  time  for  his  bundle,  and 
increased  profits  on  his  route. 
The  newspaper  asked  readers  to 
encourage  their  boy  to  becona 
an  honor  carrier  by  giving  him 
helpful  suggestions. 

In  an  effort  to  induce  boys  to 
become  carriers,  the  SpringfitU 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Reg¬ 
ister  in  ads  and  news  storiti, 
stresses  the  value  of  busincM 
training  which  youths  receive. 
In  a  Sunday  story,  half-coluon 
pictures  of  seven  company  ex¬ 
ecutives,  who  as  boys  had  de¬ 
livered  papers,  were  published 
with  a  150-word  statement  froo 
each  telling  of  ways  in  which  he 
profited  from  his  early  business 
venture.  Another  story  featured 
Springfield  business  men  who 
began  as  carriers. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  announced  a  “Your 
Dog  Pal”  contest  for  its  nearly 
5,000  carrier  salesmen.  Four  oil 
the  five  points  on  which  selec¬ 
tion  of  winners  will  be  made  art 
ones  in  which  the  customer  hu 
a  definite  interest.  Pedigreed 
dogs  will  be  given  to  100  carrier 
and  route  salesmen  who  have  the 
best  records  for  three  months 
Grand  prize  will  be  a  son  of 
Lassie,  famous  Hollywood  dog. 

War  Souvenirs 

IN  CO-OPERATION  with  the 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  department 
store,  the  Detroit  News  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  War  Souvenir  Snow 
Feb.  8-17  with  prizes  of  $2,000 
for  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
and  for  letters  describing  how 
the  owners  obtained  the  war 
souvenirs.  Jacob  Alberts,  News 
promotion  manager,  is  directing 
the  newspaper’s  part. 
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largest  merchant  fleet  in  record  time. 

At  American  Export  Lines,  we  are 
using  all  our  operating  experience,  all 
our  knowledge  of  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  Ocean  ports,  to  help  this  fleet 
supply  Allied  fronts.  We’ve  operated, 
managed  or  acted  as  agents  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  voyages  by  the  ships  that  cany 
precious  troops  and  supplies.  In  peace¬ 
time,  we  will  once  again  supply  your 
needs  .  .  .  what  you  and  other  Ameri^ 
cans  want  to  buy  or  sell  abroad  will  de¬ 
termine  our  cargoes  and  ports  of  call. 


we  have  ample  U.  S.-flag  merchant 
shipping  “constructed  in  the  U.  S., 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizen  personnel .  .  .  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 
Such  a  merchant  marine,  in  the  Act’s 
words,  is  “necessary  for  the  national 
defense  and  development  of  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.” 

War  emphasized  our  need,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration,  America  has  built  the  world’s 


Sardines  are  hiding  in  that  double- 
decker  . . .  little  fish  that  start  in  the  blue 
Mediterranean  and  end  up  between 
slices  of  American  bread  —  but  they 
refuse  to  make  the  long  swim  across 
the  Atlantic.  Like  so  many  other 
familiar  things  you  eat,  wear  or  use, 
sardines  must  be  brought  to  you  by 
seagoing  merchant  ships. 

By  a  special  Act  of  Congress,  we  are 
assured  control  of  this  important  over¬ 
seas  trade.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  makes  it  national  policy  that 
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to  holp  win  tho  war.  Put  upgrading,  at- 
tractiva  pay.  Son  your  Maritlma  Union  or 
any  U.S.E.S.  offico. 
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New  Church  Campaign 
Ads  Start  This  Week 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlmcm 

(No.  120  in  a  Mrios)  members.  The  first  page  of  the 


LAST  SUMMER  Rome  A.  Betts, 

general  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society,  submitted  to 
the  officers  a  tentative  program 
of  Church  and  Sunday  S^ool 
advertising  that  might  be  run 
by  every  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

This  week  many  papers  will 
run  the  first  of  a  weekly  series 
of  pages.  The  first  group  of  nine 
pages  carries  datelines  up  to 
and  including  the  last  week  in 
March.  About  March  15,  an¬ 
other  group  of  page  outlines 
will  be  released  for  April,  May 
and  June. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  a  series  of  52  church 
pages  a  year.  Many  papers  now 
run  such  a  schedule,  but  few  of 
them  are  self-liquidating.  (Note: 
The  outline  of  the  plan,  copy 
and  how  to  sell  a  52-week  cam¬ 
paign,  have  been  sent  to  every 
daily  and  weekly  new^aper.  If 
you  have  not  received  your  copy 
write  Mr.  Betts  at  57th  St.  and 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  22.) 

Who  Pays? 

Who  should  pay  for  the 
church  page  —  your  local 
churches,  individual  sponsors  or 
a  group  of  sponsors?  interviews 
with  editors  and  advertising 
men  convinced  the  society  that 
a  group  of  25  to  50  local  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  could  be  sold  the 
idea  of  paying  for  52  pages  on 
a  pro  rata  basis.  A  typi^  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  one  publisher  sold 
52  pages  follows. 

The  advertising  manager  is  a 
Sunday  School  teacher,  the  edi¬ 
tor  a  prominent  Catholic  lay¬ 
man.  A  list  of  40  men  wds  com¬ 
piled,  all  known  to  be  church 


Snopp  Awards 

The  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  will  sponsor 
the  Josephine  Snapp  Award 
competition  in  1945  for  the 
ninth  consecutive  year.  The 
award,  to  be  made  in  June, 
will  go  to  the  woman  whose 
work  in  odvertising  represents 
the  most  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  year  in  that  field. 

The  contest  wos  started  in 
1937  as  a  memorial  to  Jose¬ 
phine  Snopp,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  Americo. 

Applications  for  the  Jose¬ 
phine  Snopp  Award  may  be 
obtoined  from  the  chairmon  of 
the  committee.  Estelle  Byan, 
C.  D.  Bertolet  &  Co«  lnc«  30 
N.  Dearborn  SU  Chicago  2. 
April  S  is  ffie  deadline  for  en¬ 
tries. 


series  was  shown  them.  At  the 
top  of  the  page  this  running 
heading  Is  used:  “Church  and 
Sunday  School  News."  The  first 
three  columns  are  devoted  to 
the  alphabetical  listing  of  32  de¬ 
nominations.  Each  church  is 
listed  by  name;  the  hours  of  all 
services,  the  subject  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  and  the  pasor’s  name  are 
given. 

A  q;>ecial  advertisement,  three 
columns  by  eight  inches  deep, 
with  a  striking  illustration  of 
youngsters  singing  in  a  Sunday 
School  appears  at  thq  top  of  the 
page  in  columns  4,  5' and  6.  Be¬ 
low  this  advertisement,  which  is 
the  key  to  the  page,  lical  news  is 
printed  about  church  events  of 
the  coming  week.  These  news 
items  run  in  columns  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  part  of  colunm  8.  The  last 
half  of  column  8  is  reserved  for 
the  names  of  the  sponsors.  On 
the  sample  page  mailed  to  all 
papers,  50  different  classifica¬ 
tions  of  local  concerns  are 
shown.  These  are  only  suggest¬ 
ed  prospects.  Any  retailer  or 
service  concern  may  be  solicited. 

In  addition  to  local  news 
items,  the  Society. has  inserted 
on  the  first  page  five  news  items 
that  have  to  do  with  church¬ 
going,  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  and  other  pertinent  news 
that  ties  up  with  the  daily  read¬ 
ing  of  the  scriptures  and  the 
importance  of  Church  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  attendance. 

On  the  back  of  the  page,  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  news^  items  are  set 
up  for  use  in  subsequent  issues 
of  the  weekly  page. 

The  lower  half  of  the  page 
shows  eight  additional  adver¬ 
tisements  for  use  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  These  ads  are 
reduced  in  size.  If  you  order  the 
complete  set  of  these  ads,  nine 
in  all,  they  will  come  to  you  in 
mat  form,  each  of  them  eight 
inches  deep  over  three  columns. 

In  the  town  where  the  first 
page  was  sold,  the  local  rate  is 
$1.40  an  ind).  Total  linage  on 
the  page  amounted  to  168  inches. 
Cost  of  the  page  was  $235.20. 
Forty  sponsors  were  signed  up 
for  one  year,  total  cost  to  each 
being  $5.88  a  week.  $305.76  a 
year. 

Cost  to  Publisher 

The  nine  ads  used  to  “tie  up” 
the  full  page  (each  ad  carries 
an  illustration  with  forceful 
copy  about  Church  and  Sunday 
School  attendance — each  ad  is 
three  columns  by  eight  inches), 
cost  the  publishers  $1  each,  $9 
for  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the 
campaign.  The  copy,  news  items, 
directions  for  safe  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  cost  nothing.  The  second 
flight  of  “tie-up”  copy  for  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
will  be  13  ac&  at  $13. 

Prorating  the  cost  of  the  en¬ 
tire  page  gives  the  editor  and 
adverasing  manager  complete 
control.  '  Benefits  to  the  spon¬ 
sors  are  many:  They  see  each 
week  a  well-conceived,  complete 


church  page;  being  church  mem¬ 
bers,  they  know  they  have  a 
part  in  the  welfare  of  all 
churches  In  the  community,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  to 
improve  their  community;  their 
cummers  and  other  readers  who 
are  interested  in  increasing 
church  attendance  will  thank 
them. 

As  may  be  suspected,  the 
writer  has  helped  to  make  this 
new^aper  feature  possible. 
Those  of  us  who  spent  many 
happy  childhood  hours  in  Sim- 
day  School  and  who  have  bene¬ 
fit^  from  our  church  affilia¬ 
tions  believe  that  the  future  of 
our  Churches  and  Sunday 
Schools  is  the  responsibility  of 
everyone. 

s 

4-A  Prints  Study  oi 
Newspaper  Statistics 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  Just 
released  Volume  13-B  of  Market 
and  Newspaper  Statistics,  a 
semi-annual  publication,  giving 
latest  figures  on  population, 
number  of  occupied  dwelling 
units,  audited  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations,  linage,  retail  rates,  gen¬ 
eral  rates,  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  general  rates 
and  an  analysis  of  those  sections 
of  ABC  Audit  Reports  which 
deal  with  circulation  induce¬ 
ments. 

This  study  includes  76  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
having  over  100,000  population 
in  which  newspapers  were  au¬ 
dited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  to  March  31  and 
June  30,  1944.  Its  purpose  is  to 
help  space  buyers  determine  the 
size  and  character  of  markets, 
the  cost  of  reaching  these  mar¬ 
kets  with  newspapers,  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  rates  and  the  amount  of 
circulation  connected  with  in¬ 
ducements. 

The  4-A  Ck>mmittee  on  Daily 
Newspapers,  of  which  H.  H. 
Kynett,  Aitken-Kynett  Co.,  is 
chairman  and  Lester  M.  Malitz, 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  is  vice- 
chairman,  prepared  the  study. 

■ 

Would  Ease  Libel  Law 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Jan.  29 — 
Wyoming  libel  laws  would  be 
clarified  under  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  State  Legislature  here 
last  week.  The  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  would  declare  certain  pub¬ 
lications  privileged  and  call  for 
refutation  of  any  presumption 
of  malice  in  any  news  story 
published  in  good  faith  through 
a  mistake  of  fact,  providing  the 
publisher  makes  full  retraction 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

■ 

City  Uses  Classified 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Jan.  30 — Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  columns  of 
daily  newspapers  will  be  relied 
on  by  the  City  of  San  Diego  for 
recruiting  personnel,  the  City 
Council  has  decided.  Personnel 
Director  Willis  R.  McCabe  re¬ 
ported  that  a  study  he  made  of 
the  Job-hunting  public’s  reading 
habits  had  convinced  him  such 
advertising  gets  workers  more 
readily  than  other  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity.  The  Council  appropriated 
$500  to  put  the  plan  Into  effect. 


Advertising  Is 
Guard  Against 
'Isms' — Noyes 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Jaa  tuM 
Properly  planned  and 
newspaper  advertising  can 
a  nation  long  confronted 
“isms,”  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  ptfl 
Usher  of  the  Ironwood  (Ufar 
Globe  and  president  of  d 
American  Newspaper  PublkiS 
Association,  said  today  bdM 
the  Michigan  Press  Association 

He  said  that  industry  and  fta 
enterprise  must  sell  theaaile! 
through  advertising  “becuwa 
far  the  public  has  been 
only  one  side  of  the  pletai- 
that  of  government  maailt. 
ment.” 

Both  newspapers  and  iadar 
try,  he  said,  have  a  public  nk 
tions  problem,  and  so  far 
been  spending  far  too  mad 
energy  in  defending  themiahe 
against  attacks  from  their  eae- 
nUes  instead  of  making  uie  d 
opportunities  for  self  bekr 
ment.” 

Mr.  Noyes  said  that  to  he^ 
industry  present  its  side  of  tk 
picture,  the  press  must  do  be 
ter  reporting. 

“Safety  of  the  press  and  4k 
ideal  of  free  enterprise  are  k 
terlocked,”  Mr.  Noyes  said,  “ui 
they  must  not  be  pushed  afidtj 
under  the  guise  of  wartime  nr 
cessity.  We  must  not  forget  tk 
basic  principles  of  the  freedos 
of  the  press  and  free  enter 
prise.” 

He  said  he  had  “confidence  i: 
the  American  people”  if  the 
are  given  both  sides  of  the  ptr 
ture — ^free  enterprise  and  got 
ernment,  and  advertising  ec 
the  means  to  achieve  it. 

■ 

Hargrove  Elected 

E.  E.  Hargrave,  Jewel  Fooc 
Stores,  has  been  elected  pres 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Re 
lations  Clinic  for  1945.  John 
ning,  Jr.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  a' 
Indiana,  is  vice-president  au 
Manley  Mumford,  Borden  Oo. 
secretary-treasurer.  Other  exer 
utive  committee  members  in 
E.  J.  Condon,  Sears,  Roebuck  t 
Co.;  Ralph  W.  Moore,  Generi 
Motors  Corp.;  T.  J.  ShaughncH) 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padk 
Railway;  and  A.  C.  Wilby,  U.  S 
Steel  Corp.  Subsidiaries. 
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fo  destroy  'em  you  have  to  see  em 


Microscopes  are  gunsights  in  Medicine’s 
battle  on  bacteria. 

Optical  microscopes,  however,  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  “draw  an  accurate  bead” 
on  the  deadly  virus  that  caused  influenza. 

But  today,  medical  men  have  seen  what 
no  optical  microscope  could  bring  into 
focus— the  infinitesimal  influenza  virus  that 
previously  had  lain  craftily  camouflaged 
among  larger  cells. 

This  revelation  came  about  through  the 
Electron  Microscope,  developed  by  scien¬ 
tists  at  RCA  Laboratories.  And  now,  having 
been  seen,  influenza  may  be  forced  to  im- 
conditional  surrender,  saving  the  lives  of 
thousands  each  year. 

Here  is  but  one  facet  of  the  genius  shown 
by  scientists  bdiind  RCA  research . . .  the 


“ever-onward”  research  that  saves  lives  or 
creates  a  better  radio  with  equal  skill . . . 
the  “there-when-you-need-it”  research  that 
gave  super-secret  equipment  to  the  United 
Nations . . .  the  “way-ahead”  research  that 
goes  into  everything  made  by  RCA. 

When  you  buy  an  RCA  radio  or  phono¬ 
graph  or  television  set  or  any  RCA  product, 
you  get  a  great  satisfaction  .  .  .  enjoy  a 
unique  pride  of  ownership  in  knowing  that 
you  possess  the  very  finest  instrument  of  its 
kind  that  science  has  yet  achieved. 


Vmy  what  hw—  ayM 
h«v*  iMvwr  MM  baforal 

Dn.  Arthur  Vance  and  Jamea  Hillier. 
scientists  at  RCA  Laboratories,  with  Mr. 
E.  W.  Engstrom,  Research  Director 
(standing),  examine  the  RCA  Ellectroa 
Microscope  that  has  useful  magnifica- 
tioo  up  to  100,000  diameters,  revealing 
unseen  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  man. 
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Press  Wireless  Battles 
Foreign  Restrictions 


A  CERTAIN  complacency  might 

reasonably  be  expected  of  an 
outfit  that  has 
world  news 
transmission, 
kicked  the  bot¬ 
tom  out  of  the 
international 
rate  structure, 
reduced  a  num- 
er  of  the  im¬ 
portant  techno¬ 
logical  develop¬ 
ments  in  radio 
tran  sm  ission 
equipment  and 
made  World 
War  II  the  fast¬ 
est  -  reported 
war  in  history. 

But  in  the  offices  of  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  at  Times  Square, 
New  York,  there’s  no  compla¬ 
cency.  And  with  reason.  Prewi’s 
performance  on  the  beachheads 
and  battlefronts  of  radio  news 
transmission  since  its  inception 
in  1929  as  a  common  carrier  of 
news  for  the  American  press  is 
only  a  prelude  to  the  job  that 
lies  ahead. 

Having  grown  to  a  strapping 
youth  during  its  wanderjahr  in 
Normandy,  Belgium,  Holland. 
Leyte,  Luzon,  this  young  David 
of  American  journalism  now 
girds  itself  for  the  inevitable 
show-down  battle  with  the  Go¬ 
liaths  of  foreign  communications 
monopoly. 

Before  Press  Wireless  can 
realize  its  full  potentialities,  it’s 
got  to  lick  the  world.  The  en¬ 
tire  American  press  has  a  stake 
in  the  outcome.  ’These  are  the 
issues: 

1.  Equality  of  opportunity  for 
the  international  dissemination 
of  American  news  to  multiple 
foreign  points  by  obtaining  ra¬ 
dio  receiving  rights  for  the 
American  press  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

2.  A  system  of  point-to-point 
toll  press  circuits  linking  the 
Unit^  States  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  countries  of  the  world  and 
dedicated  to  speedy  service  and 
low  rates. 

They  stem  fnwn  the  purposes 
for  which  Prewi  was  founded. 

Press  Got  Bad  Breaks 

Press  Wireless  was  created  by 
a  group  of  American  publishers 
as  a  sort  of  tentative  swing  at 
high  rates,  transmission  de&ys, 
outmoded  practices  that  in  the 
course  of  15  years  has  developed 
into  a  devastating  left  hook.  ’The 
American  press  right  down  the 
line  from  Times  Square  to  Po- 
dunk  Junction  has  benefited 
financially  and  professionally 
from  the  results. 

Press  Wireless  was  a  product 
of  the  times.  The  practicality  of 
radio  for  press  communications 
had  been  demonstrated  as  early 
as  1903  when  wireless  carried 
news  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
the  immediate  irritation  that 
produced  this  eruption  in  the 
radio  communications  field  lay 
in  the  failure  of  existing  organ¬ 
izations  to  meet  American  press 
needs.  ’The  press  was  getting  a 
bad  brecdc  in  the  international 
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transmission  of  its  news.  Rates 
were  exorbitant — up  to  80  cents 
a  word  to  Chungking.  Cable 
companies  had  fixed  the  struc¬ 
ture  at  what  the  trafiic  would 
bear,  radio  companies  entering 
the  field  continued  these  rates 
despite  the  much  cheaper  cost 
of  their  transmission. 

And  the  news  was  forced  to 
cool  its  heels  while  “hot  busi¬ 
ness”  dispatches  got  priority. 

First  effort  to  do  something 
about  it  was  begun  in  1920  when 
principal  American  newspaper 
publishers  launched  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishers  Committee  on 
Cable  and  Radio  Communica¬ 
tions.  which  after  a  year  of 
looking  around  decided  to  go 
into  the  communications  busi¬ 
ness. 

’The  committee  opened  a  radio 
station  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  completed  a  press  circuit 
with  London  in  1922.  Later,  cir¬ 
cuits  with  France  and  Italy  were 
added. 

’This  looked  like  business  to 
long-suffering  publishers  —  and 
in  succeeding  years  other  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations 
applied  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  to  operate  similar 
circuits.  So  many  petitions  were 
received  by  FRC  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  grant  them  all.  More¬ 
over,  the  publishers’  committee 
was  having  difficulty  allocating 
the  frequencies  it  had  already 
received  from  the  commission. 

’The  decision  was  made  to 
establish  a  single  public  utility 
which  would  serve  as  a  common 
carrier  by  radio  for  all  the  press, 
and  thus  enable  the  commission 
to  deal  with  one  instead  of  many 
petitioners. 

Lowest  Rates  in  History 

Thus  was  Press  Wireless 
created.  The  story  of  its  success 
is  a  significant  chapter  in  20th 
Century  journalism.  The  new 
company  acquired  personnel, 
sites,  apparatus  and  other  essen¬ 
tials,  within  a  few  years  had 
established  a  world-wide  net¬ 
work  of  circuits  at  the  disposal 
of  the  world  press — ^first  come, 
first  served — and  smashed  for¬ 
mer  press  rates  through  the  old 
channels  of  communication  with 
cuts  as  high  as  75%. 

Present  Prewi  rates  are  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
American  press. 

In  1944,  Press  Wireless  car¬ 
ried  approximately  120,000,000 
words  of  press  copy,  1,000,000 
square  centimeters  of  radio¬ 
photo  and  facsimile,  and  18,000 
hours  of  radio  program  and  in¬ 
ternational  broadcasting  trans¬ 
mission.  The  120,000,000  words 
of  press  copy  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  some  20,000,000  words 
over  1943. 

Ingenuity  and  aggressiveness 
have  characterized  Prewi’s  de¬ 
velopment.  Forced  by  the  world 
radio  cartel  to  go  into  the  manu¬ 
facturing  business  for  its  equip¬ 
ment,  the  company  has  been  a 
leader  in  engineering  develop¬ 
ments  providing  better  trans¬ 
mission  and  reception  facilities 
for  the  press.  Among  its  “firsts” 
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CHART  SHOWS  PREWI  RATE  SLASH 

Comparion  Preu  Rates  of  Press  Wireless  with  Other  Carriers* 
(Bared  upon  New  York  City  Origination  and  Termination) 


URGENT 


ORDINARY 


Press 

Other 

Press 

Other 

Press 

Wireless 

Carrier 

Wireless 

Carrier 

Wireless 

Argentina  . 

. $0,075 

$0.26 

$0.05 

$0.05 

$0,045 

lielgium  . 

. 08 

.23 

.05 

.095 

.03 

Brazil  . 

. 075 

.31 

.045 

.05 

.04 

Cthile  . 

. 075 

.26 

.05 

.05 

.042 

China  . 

.14 

.88 

.0975 

.16 

Cuba  . 

. 06 

.15 

.04 

.03 

.02 

England  . 

. 06 

.20 

.03 

.05 

F  ranee  . 

. 08 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.03 

(^rmany  . 

. 08 

.25 

.05 

.07 

.03 

Holland  . 

.25 

.05 

.07 

.03 

Philippines  . 

. 10 

.46 

.0625 

.10 

Russia  . 

. 08 

.30 

.04 

.09 

Switzerland  . . . . 

. 125 

.27 

.075 

.105 

.055 

Uruguay  . 

. 07 

.26 

.045 

.05 

.04 

1.18 

4.16 

7.35 

10.20 

3.62 

.\verage  Rate  . 084 

*  Figures  by  Press  Wireless. 
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press  units  from  which  war 
news  has  been  flashed  from  front 
lines  to  the  U.S.  at  the  rate  of 
400  words  a  minute;  “Modu- 
plex,”  whereby  voicecast,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  picture  transmission 
can  be  carried  on  sitsa^ltane- 
ously  over  the  same  frequency: 
and  improved  radio  printer  cir¬ 
cuits. 

Born  of  a  need,  nurtured  by 
a  global  war,  Prewi  has  licked 
the  problems  of  adolescence 
with  distinction.  With  its  com¬ 
ing  of  age  it  now  turns  to  the 
field  of  peace-time  international 
news  transmission.  It  proposes 
to  place  a  Press  Wireless  ter¬ 
minal  in  every  important  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and  at  every 
communications  crossroad 
throughout  the  world  there’s  a 
monster  to  be  slain. 

Expansion  Ideas 

Of  14  circuits  with  foreign 
countries,  eight  of  the  foreign 
terminals  are  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Press  Wireless.  This  it 
believes  significant  because  it 
shows  the  resistance  Press  Wire¬ 
less  has  met  consistently  to  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  point-to-point 
service,  a  resistance  which  has 
obliged  it  to  set  up*  its  own  sta¬ 
tions  in  foreign  countries,  when¬ 
ever  the  laws  permitted  and  the 
news  demands  of  the  press  re¬ 
quired. 

Over  the  past  10  years.  Press 
Wireless  has  made  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  English,  Australian, 
Japanese  and  Argentine  press 
that  they  organize  their  own 
press  communication  companies 
for  correspondence  with  Press 
Wireless. 

Prewi  is  owned  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New 
York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
United  Press,  Associated  Press. 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Aliiance,  no  one  of  which  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  own  more  Uian  20% 
of  the  stock. 

It  serves  all  comers  without 
preference  to  stockholders.  Its 
president  and  general  manager 
is  A.  Warren  Norton,  blue-eyed, 
silver-haired  former  head  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
whose  soft-voiced  courtesy  gives 
way  quickly  to  brisk  enthusiasm 
when  he  discusses  Prewi. 

Mr.  Norton  gave  up  his  job 
with  the  Monitor,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  publishing  business, 
and  came  to  Press  Wireless  be- 


opportunity  to  serve  humsnit; 
by  breaking  down  internatiooi! 
information  barriers  which  an 
barriers,  he  believes,  to  work 
peace. 

He  thinks  freedom  of  coni’ 
munications  is  basic.  “It’g  om 
thing  to  talk  about  world  fr»| 
dom  of  information,  another  t 
set  up  the  techniques  whicti 
make  it  possible,”  he  declarsQ 
“It  does  no  good  to  get  a  stoj 
in  Ankara  or  Teheran  and  na 
be  able  to  send  it  for  10  dayi 
News  can  be  killed  by  indirect 
tion.”  % 

■  V 

Memorial  to  P.  W.  Mooni 

A  statue  of  Fra.  JunipoiU 
Serra,  Franciscan  brother  wkK; 
established  California’s  it 
nowned  chain  of  missions,  ws 
dedicated  in  Redlands,  Cal.,  Itt 
week  as  a  memorial  for  Paul  T 
Moore,  late  publisher  of  th 
Redlands  Daily  Facts  by  the  Su 
Bernardino  County  Historioi 
Society.  Mr.  Moore  labord 
many  years  to  restore  historioi 
landmarks  in  the  county  inclai 
Ing  the  outpost  of  old  San  Ge 
briel  Mission  on  whose  site  tk 
statue  was  placed. 

■ 

Frenchmen  on  Tour 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  30 — Start¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  principal  Americai 
cities  for  a  first  hand  look  tt 
the  U.  S.  war  production  effort 
a  delegation  of  French  joumii' 
ists  (E&P,  Jan.  20,  p.  24)  spat 
this  week  looking  over  Philadd 
phia  industries  and  the  vast  net 
work  of  war  plants  extendiU 
along  the  Delaware  River. 


■  DITOR  R  PUBLiSHIR  for  Fefcrury 


AMERICA'S  PLAN  TO  FREE  ALL  COLONIES 

Churchill  blusters,  but  other  highly  placed  Britons  nod  agreement  as  Wash¬ 
ington  plans  a  postwar  world  in  which  no  nation  “owns”  a  single  colony! 
Does  the  plan  make  sense?  Is  the  end  of  imperialism  really  in  sight  .  .  . 
can  we  bring  freedom  to  the  world’s  (500,000,000  subject  people  .  .  .  what 
obligation  is  America  ready  to  assume  in  the  new  scheme  of  things?  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Plan  for  the  Colonial  World”  is  an  authoritative  document  from  the 
pen  of  an  insider — a  man  whose  connections  with  European  governments 
demand  anonymity.  Read  it  in  The  .American  Mercury  for  February. 

WHO  WILL  GOVERN  POLAND! 

The  first  nation  to  war  against  the  Nazis  has  become  a  major  stumbling 
block  for  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers.  Is  there  more  than  meets  the 
eye  behind  Russian  recognition  of  the  “Lublin  Government”  and  our 
refusal  to  extend  recognition?  Does  Russia  really  want  a  puppet  Poland? 
What  does  the  record  of  Russian  relations  with  the  Polish  Underground 
indicate?  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  noted  student  of  Russia,  documents 
his  thought-provoking  conclusions  in  “Some  Truths  About  Poland.” 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY  -  lor  February  -  OUT  NOW 


What  will  you  turti  to  first  in  this  month’s  Mercury?  Pegler:  Touyh 
Guy  Columnist  is  a  profile  in  acid  of  a  writer  who  doesn’t  let  his  police- 
court  reporter’s  mind  stop  him  from  posing  as  an  oracle  on  national 
and  world  affairs.  Lije  in  Spain  Today  is  a  graphic  description  of  sur¬ 
face  glitter  and  inner  sordidness  in  a  land  seething  with  intrigue.  In 
A  Mercury  Survey  of  Opinion  Leaders  famed  publicist  Edward  L. 
Bemays  makes  ten  important  predictions  for  postwar  America,  based 
on  a  survey  of  leaders  whose  views  have  correctly  foreshadowed  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  Ship  Workers  in  the  Northwest  unveils  a  shocking  picture 
of  workers  loafing  at  the  very  time  frantic  advertisements  appeal  for 
more  ship  workers  to  bolster  lagging  production.  Hope  for  Alcoholics 
is  the  encouraging  story  of  New  York’s  experiment  with  alcoholics — 
a  treatment  that  seems  actually  to  work  .  .  .  Seven  other  equally 
arresting  articles,  essays  and  sketches  enrich  the  pages  of  the  February 
Mercury — ^plus  such  regular  features  as  Down  To  Earth  by  noted 
naturalist-writer  Alan  Devoe,  The  Theatre  by  George  Jean  Nathan, 
Fiction,  Poetry,  Books,  Cartoon,  and  Open  Forum. 
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How  Important  Are  Mercury  Articles! 

Within  its  own  domain  the  Library  Poster  carries  the  prestige  and  authority 
of  a  Dun  &  Bradstreet  report.  Each  month  the  Poster  lists  the  ten  best 
current  magazine  articles  published  in  America,  selected  by  a  jury  of  three 
outstanding  librarians —  Rollin  A.  Sawyer  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Charles  H.  Compton  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Evans  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  From  August  to  December  1944  thous¬ 
ands  of  articles  in  hundreds  of  magazines  were  checked.  The  jurj"  chose 
the  best  50  .  .  .  ami  11  of  them  were  Mercury  articles!  Here  indeed  is 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  Mercury  content  .  .  .  explanation  for  The 
Mercury’s  rise  to  an  all-time  high  in  circulation  . .  .  reason  for  its  reputation 
as  “the  magazine  of  opinion  that  makes  things  happen.” 
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Study  Finds  N.  Y.  Post 
Favored  by  Youth 


IN  THE  SECOND  annual  "Fact 

Finders’  Report  to  You,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Fact  Finders  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  for  the  New  York  Post 
and  based  upon  interviews  with 
12,083  key  women  shoppers, 
those  who  make  purchases  in 
department  stores,  the  Post  was 
found  to  have  an  increased  cov¬ 
erage  Oif  youthful  shoppers  and 
the  largest  unduplicat^  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  evening  field. 

As  last  year,  shoppers,  of 
which  there  were  2,611  or  28.2% 
more  than  in  the  first  study, 
were  intercepted  as  they  left  the 
department  stores  and  asked,  in 
addition  to  their  resident  bor¬ 
ough,  four  questions.  Instead  of 
combining  the  results  of  ail  four 
into  one  report  as  previously, 
however,  the  Post  has  prepared 
three  separate  booklets. 

The  Papers  They  Buy 

The  current  report  covers  re¬ 
plies  to  the  questions,  “What 
evening  paper  did  you  buy  yes¬ 
terday?”  and  "What  morning 
paper  did  you  buy  this  morn¬ 
ing?”  and  determines  the  cover¬ 
age  among  department  store 
shoppers  cu  New  York’s  eight 
major  newspapers  by  boroughs 
and  by  age  groups. 

In  the  second  study  a  report 
on  the  store  departments  in 
which  the  shoppers  made  pur¬ 
chases  on  the  day  of  their  inter¬ 
view  will  be  made  and,  in  the 
third,  results  will  be  given  of  the 
question:  Which  of  these  items 
( 18  were  listed  and  the  inter¬ 
viewee  given  the  opportunity  as 
well,  to  make  no  answer )  do  you 
Intend  to  buy  as  soon  as  avail¬ 
able  after  the  war?" 

According  to  Mary  McClung, 
Post  advertising  director,  last 
year’s  study  was  verified  by  this 
“which  agrees  with  last  year’s 
facts  on  every  basic  point”  and 
in  which  "certain  verified  trends, 
such  as  changes  in  the  circula¬ 
tions  of  New  York  newspapers 
and  the  drift  of  shoppers  with 
war-swollen  incomes  to  higher- 
priced  merchandise  are  also 
clearly  reflected.” 

At  a  luncheon  for  the  trade 
press  where  the  study  was  ex¬ 
plained,  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Rindfusz, 
president  of  Fact  Finders  Associ¬ 
ates,  declared  that  as  far  as  it 
was  humanly  possible  the  cur¬ 
rent  study  was  made  under  con¬ 
ditions  identical  to  last  year's 
diough  more  stores  were  includ¬ 
ed,  21  plus  a  57th  Street  group 
of  three  high  fashion  specialty 
stores  as  against  13  last  year. 

Among  the  general  trends  in¬ 
dicated  this  year  were  an  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  shoppers 
from  honves  outside  of  the  four 
major  boroughs  —  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Bronx  and  Queens — 
and  a  corresponding  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  each  of  these.  Also, 
shoppers  in  the  18  to  24  age 
group  decreased  from  19.9%  to 
17.3%,  probably  a  result  of  the 
draft,  while  the  25  to  34  group 
increased  from  28.9%  to  30.6%, 
die  35  to  44  group  dropped  from 
31.0%  to  30.1%.  The  over  45 
increased,  possibly  because  more 
older  women  must  again  do 
their  own  topping,  from  20.2% 
to  22.0%. 


Though  there  were  some  per¬ 
centage  changes,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  morning  paper  readers 
among  the  shoppers  remained  in 
the  same  relationship  this  year, 
with  the  Times  first  and  the 
News,  Herald  Tribune  and 
Mirror  following  in  order.  How¬ 
ever  in  the  evening  field  there 
was  a  switch,  with  the  Post  mov¬ 
ing  from  fourth  to  second  place 
and  the  Sun  from  second  to 
fourth,  while  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  remained  in  first  place  and 
the  Journal- American  in  third. 

Changes  were  also  found  in 
shopper  coverage  by  boroughs. 
The  World-Telegram  is  still  first 
in  Manhattan,  in  the  evening 
field,  but  the  Post  became  first 
in  Brooklyn  while  the  Journal- 
American  moved  down  to  sec¬ 
ond.  In  the  Bronx  the  Post  re¬ 
mained  first  but  the  Journal- 
American,  formerly  third, 
changed  places  with  the  World- 
Telegram.  formerly  second.  In 
Queens  the  World-Telegram  and 
Journal-American  are  still  first 
and  second,  respectively,  but  the 
Post  has  replaced  the  Sun  in 
third  position.  Also,  the  World- 
Telegram  has  moved  to  first 
among  outside  readers,  replacing 
the  Sun,  now  second,  while  the 
Journal-American  and  Post  re¬ 
main  in  third  and  fourth  places. 

Less  Change  in  A.M. 

•  Morning  new^>aper  coverage 
was  checked  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  but  the  only  change  was  the 
Bronx  switch  of  the  News,  pre¬ 
viously  first,  with  the  Times, 
formerly  second.  Other  firsts 
are  the  Times  in  Manhattan. 
News  in  Brooklyn,  News  in 
Queens  and  Times  outside. 

Among  age  groups  the  Post 
went  from  second  to  first  in  the 
18  to  24  span,  from  third  to  first 
in  the  25  to  34  group  and  re¬ 
mained  in  fourth  place  in  the 
two  older  classifications.  First 
in  the  33  to  44  is  held  by  the 
World-Telegram  and  in  the  over 
45  by  the  Sun,  but  in  the  34  to 
44  group  the  Journal-American 
and  Sun  switched  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  taking  second  place. 

With  one  exception,  the  Times 
taking  the  News’  first  place  in 
the  25  to  34  group,  morning 
newspapers  continued  in  the 
same  positions  they  held  last 
year.  The  News  is  first  in  the  18 
to  24  group  and  the  Times  in  the 
other  age  sections. 

Commenting  on  the  Post’s 
youth  market  and  referring  to 
the  studies  to  come.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Clung  asserts  in  the  foreword  to 
the  report:  “In  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  study,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  about  Feb.  26,  we  will 
prove  to  you  that  these  young 
people  buy  more.  In  the  third 
section,  to  be  published  about 
March  26,  we  will  prove  to  you 
that  they  want  more.” 

It  is  the  Post’s  intention  to 
make  each  store’s  individual 
record  available  to  it  as  well  as 
similar  appeals. 

Development  of  the  technique 
for  presentation  of  the  survey 
results  was  handled  by  Elbridge 
B.  Foskett,  Post  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  director. 


Two  Cities  Launch 
Manpower  Ad  Drive 

Chicago,  Jan.  30 — "More  War- 
workers  or  More  War?”  is  the 
dramatic  appeal  contained  in  a 
series  of  192  insertions  to  be 
placed  in  local  metropolitan 
dailies,  neighborhood  weeklies, 
suburban  and  foreign  -language 
newspapers,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  local  War  Manpower 
Emergency  Committee,  repre¬ 
senting  49  industrial  firms  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  advertising 
fund.  'Hie  ads,  covering  a  four- 
week  period,  began  this  week. 

The  series,  paid  for  by  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  ^5,000  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  to  alleviate  labor  short¬ 
ages  in  the  war  plants  of  the 
Chicago  area,  follow  the  format 
of  the  two  ads  recently  spon¬ 
sored  by  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  carrying  the  same 
dramatic  headline.  Copy  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Leo  Rosenberg,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  War  Manpower  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  and  Chicago 
manager  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing. 

One  ad  is  scheduled  for  62 
suburban  weeklies.  58  neighbor¬ 
hood  papers  and  52  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers,  to  be  spread 
over  a  four-week  period.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  spot  radio  announcements 
will  be  used. 


The  Minneapolis  War  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee,  organized  by 
a  group  of  industrialists  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  government 
and  their  city  in  relieving  the 
manpower  shortage  which 
pushed  Minneapolis  into  a  crit¬ 
ical  labor  area  rating  the  first 
of  the  year,  has  appointed  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  to  direct 
its  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities. 

Campaigns  are  being  released 
to  all  types  of  media,  including 
a  special  series  of  ads  for  Minne¬ 
sota  labor  papers. 

Ray  Schneider  of  Brown  and 
Bigelow,  formerly  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
heads  the  War  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee’s  sub-committee  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations  and 
publicity. 

Upper  Darby  Award 

The  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News 
will  offer  for  the  first  time  a 
scholarship  entitling  the  win¬ 
ning  member  of  the  Upper 
Darby  High  School  class  to 
study  at  the  Charles  Morris 
Price  School  of  Advertising  and 
Journalism  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  Philadelphia.  ’The  schol¬ 
arship  will  be  known  as  the 
Upper  Darby  News  Annual 
Award. 

■ 

Media  Division  Chief 

Washington,  Feb.  1 — Com¬ 
mander  Howard  Wright  Gordon, 
Jr.,  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
the  media  division  in  the  Navy 
Department  bureau  of  public 
relations.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Annapolis  Academy,  class  of 
1927. 


Novel  Appeal 
Features  Nurse 
Drive  in  N.  Y. 

Marking  the  44th  atmivertin 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Nurse  Cotpi 
and  stressing  the  urgent  dm 
for  immediate  recruitment  of  a^. 
ditional  trained  nurses,  a  uniqin 
advertising  campaign  got  und« 
way  in  New  York  newspapen 
Thursday.  The  advertisemenii 
offer  a  gift  of  an  official  Nunc 
Corps  overcoat  to  every  nura 
accepted  for  service  in  the  city 
between  Feb.  2  and  Feb.  15. 

’The  advertising  appeal,  spot- 
sored  by  Revlon  Nail  Enanxi 
Co.,  in  cooperation  with  tk 
Army,  Office  of  War  Informatioi 
and  War  Advertising  Council 
was  to  be  repeated  Friday  uf 
Sunday.  If  it  proves  succetdgl 
it  may  be  extended  to  othe 
cities,  the  War  Advertidsi 
Council  stated. 

Addressed  to  registered  nuna 
the  message  declares:  “We  doD'; 
need  to  tell  you  again  how  mud 
you  are  needed  as  an  Amp 
Nurse.  ’Hie  need  is  so  preadny 
the  President  himself  has  ur|d 
you  to  join  the  Army  Nun 
Corps. 

“No  one  can  ever  really  thmi 
you  enough  if  at  this  time  yot 
volunteer.  Every  mother  witt 
a  son  in  service  .  .  .  every  wilt 
with  a  husband  overseas  will 
be  grateful. 

“But  if  you  volunteer  betwra 
Feb.  2  and  15  at  any  of  the  re 
cruiting  stations  listed  belm 
.  .  .  and  are  accepted  .  .  .  tht 
Revlon  Nail  Enamel  Co.  will 
give  you  your  Army  Nurse  Over¬ 
coat  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  u 
their  way  of  thanking  you. . . 
m 

New  War  Ad  Docket 

Latest  revision  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council’s  docket  d 
home  front  campaigns  needinf 
advertising  support  places  five- 
Army  nurse  recruiting,  economic 
stabilization.  Merchant  Marine 
recruiting,  paper  conservatka 
and  salvage,  and  recruitments 
Wacs  for  service  in  Army  hor 
pitals — in  the  emergency  brack¬ 
et.  An  innovation  is  the  group¬ 
ing  of  campaigns  with  essentbl 
data  concerning  each  one  W 
urgency  ratings  —  emergent, 
continuing-primary,  continuiii|- 
secondary,  local  and  short  term 
In  all  27  programs  are  Includsd. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


IHOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINI 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MIllS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


ITO 


'AMiRiCA  NaVS  lUCTRICtTY  FROM  COALV 


A  I  y®®r>  for  electric  utilities,  railroads, 
home,  factory,  and  farm,  the  coal  industry’ 
produced  over  600  million  tons . . .  more 
coal  than  has  ever  been  mined  in  any  year 
in  any  country  in  history  I  And  the  industry 
™i  is  hard  at  work  to  make  your  post-war  coal 
for  home  heating  in  more  uniform  sizes,  practically  dust¬ 
less— cleaner  than  ever. 


Surpriminu  faeta  abmti  BHuwmInoum  Cam! 

1.  Electric  utilities  are  the  fifth  largest  consumers  of  coal 
...using  in  excess  of  76  million  tons  annually  I  More 
electricity  is  generated  from  coal  than  from  all  other 
sources  combined! 

3.  Electricity  generated  from  coal  costs  less  to  produce— 
by  a  wide  margin— than  electricity  generated  from  “free” 
water  f)Ower!  And  modem  coal-biuming  steam  plants  are 
the  most  efficient  power-generating  plants. 

3.  Experts  say  that  without  electric  power  generated 
from  coal,  over  700  million  additional  workers  would  be 
required  for  America’s  annual  industrial  production. 

Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


TElEVISiON,  one  of  the  post-war  wonders  that  will  be  yours, 
depends  on  electricity.  So  do  your  refrigerator,  telephone,  radio, 
washing  machine,  lights.  Electricity  powers  the  automatic  coal- 
stoker  in  your  basement.  And  remember,  most  of  America’s  elec¬ 
tricity  comes  from  coal!  On  top  of  all  this— Bituminous  Coal 
heats  4  out  of  every  7  homes  in  the  U.S.  Tmly,  Bituminous  Coal 
is  the  Faithful  Servant  of  Home,  Farm,  and  Industry. 


Faithiul  Servant  of  Home,  Farms,  and  itsdstsiryl 
IDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  for  l>•brMry  S.  IMI 


Personnel  Dept 
Held  os  Need 
Of  Newspapers 

By  Nathan  Cohan 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  30 — Does 
the  personnel  department  have 
a  place  in  the  modem  news¬ 
paper?  The  writer  queried  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  on  thr^  large 
newspapers  and  interviewed  a 
top  executive  on  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Southern  dailies.  The  con¬ 
sensus  appeared  to  be  that, 
while  the  advantages  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  personnel  department  are 
recognized,  they  would  be  of 
little  value  to  the  average 
American  newspaper,  because 
of  diversified  departmentaliza¬ 
tion,.  the  close  relationship  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  department 
head  and  his  subordinates,  and 
the  slight  turn-over  in  employes. 

“Approximately  50%  of  our 
employes  are  under  union  juris¬ 
diction,  wherein  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  and  wage  scales  have  al¬ 
ready  been  established,"  said 
H.  B.  Wilcox,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
“The  duties  of  the  remaining 
250  men  and  women  are  so 
varied  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  personnel  man  to  evalu¬ 
ate  properly  the  requirements  of 
each  job.  Many  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  on  newspapers  are  one  of 
a  kind,  making  job  classification, 
standard  payment  plans,  and 
merit  rating  practically  worth¬ 
less. 

“Then,  too,  when  vacancies 
do  occur  the  department  head 
prefers  to  do  his  own  employ¬ 
ing  because  he  feels  he  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  exact  quali¬ 
fications  and  temperament  of 
the  person  needed.” 

“At  the  New  York  Times, 
Harry  King  Tooth,  personnel 
director,  said  there  is  testing 
only  for  clerical  positions,  since 
other  positions  where  testing 
would  be  valuable  are  In  the 
mechanical  departments,  and 
the  skill  of  these  workers  is 
certified  by  the  union  with 
which  the  newspaper  has  a 
contract,  establishing  a  wage 
scale. 

“We  have  a  definite  promo¬ 
tion  policy,”  he  said.  “Anybody 
is  at  liberty  to  put  in  for  a 
better  job.  If  he  is  qtialified 
and  the  opening  is  there  he 
gets  it 

Merit  Bating  Survey 

“We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
job  analysis  survey.  This  is 
being  directed  by  industrial  en¬ 
gineers  from  the  outside.  Merit 
rating,  sis  a  scientific  process,  is 
waiting  on  our  survey.  The 
present  method  of  making  merit 
pay  increases  undoubtedly  will 
be  revised.  This  is  confined  to 
the  non  -  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments." 

J.  P.  Moll,  personnel  director 
of  the  New  York  News,  said: 
“Formerly  it  was  the  custom  of 
most  newspaper  department 
managers  to  interview  and  hire 
their  own  employes.  However, 
with  their  many  other  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  employment  and 
other  general  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  have  become  centralized 
in  the  personnel  department.  It 
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has  always  been  the  custom  of 
the  News  to  promote  good  will 
among  our  employes.  That  is 
why  we  have  group  insurance, 
medical  division,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  sick  benefits,  autoipatic  in¬ 
creases  in  salary,  and  other 
benefits.” 

As  a  personal  observation  dur¬ 
ing  18  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  the  fast  tempo, 
the  constant  strain  and  stress 
under  which  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment  managers  work  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  them 
to  handle  personnel  functions 
properly.  As  long  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  is  doing  good  work  on 
his  present  job,  the  average  de¬ 
partment  head  is  content  to  let 
him  remain  at  it  year  after  year 
without  thinking  of  making 
fuller  use  of  his  abilities.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  why  so  many  news¬ 
paper  employes  become  stag¬ 
nant. 

Through  a  system  of  merit 
rating,  involving  periodic  in¬ 
terviews  with  old  employes,  the 
alert  personnel  director,  could 
remedy  this  evil  condition  and 
give  employes  needed  stimulus, 
encouragement,  and '  direction. 

Having  a  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  director  would,  it  seems, 
also  help  to  foster  better  re¬ 
lations  with  the  unions  under 
which  so  many  of  the  employes 
operate.  At  least  it  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  general  manager  of 
some  responsibilities  along  this 
line. 

e 

Philadelphia  Lawyer 
Solves  Readers'  Riddle 

Phoadelphia.  Jan.  30 — It  has 
taken  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
untangle  the  governmental  red 
tape  and  get  retirement  refunds 
for  former  civilian  employes  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  lawyer  in  question  is 
Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  veteran 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar 
and  widely  known  as  an  orni¬ 
thologist  and  specialist  in  nature 
study.  As  a  sideline  Mr.  Scoville 
for  some  time  has  been  writing 
a  daily  column  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  under  the  title  of 
“First  Aid  Law”  in  which  he 
answers  questions  on  legal  mat¬ 
ters. 

Some  months  ago  the  Scoville 
column  was  bombarded  wit^ 
complaints  that  refunds  from 
the  retirement  fund,  into  which 
former  Civil  Service  employes 
had  paid  five  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  while  on  the  federal 
payroll,  were  overdue  by  as 
much  as  three  years. 

The  lawyer  chased  the  retire¬ 
ment  division  from  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  where  it  formerly  was 
located,  to  a  new  suite  of  offices 
In  Washington  in  Civil  Service 
headquarters.  After  various  in¬ 
quiries,  he  was  informed  the 
division  had  been  hampered  by 
manpower  problems  but  was  be¬ 
ing  reorganized  and  would  soon 
be  in  operation  again. 

This  week  came  notification 
that  130  Philadelphia  complain¬ 
ants  were  being  paid  off  in  full. 

The  Record’s  publication  this 
week  in  a  news  story  of  Sco- 
ville’s  pursuit  and  expose  was 
the  first  public  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  the  identity  of  “A  Phila¬ 
delphia  Lawyer,”  author  of  the 
column. 


Disclaims  News 
Virtuosity — ^But 
Oh  What  Juleps! 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Tveeltk  in  a  series  of  women  IVashing- 
ton  correspondents) 

She  started  newspaper  work 
as  a  secretary  who  couldn’t  type 
and  found  shorthand  one  of  the 
world’s  major 
mysteries.  Now 
21  years  later 
she  finds  short¬ 
hand  still  an 
improbable  gift, 
but  she’s  one  of 
the  capable  vet- 
e  r  a  n  woman 
correspon- 
dents  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  she 
makes  the  “best 
mint  juleps  in 
the  world. 

“Justice  Douglas  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  the  only  person 
ever  even  to  attempt  to  steal 
my  title,”  avers  Isabel  Kinnear 
Griffin. 

The  Bulkley  Griffin  News  Bu¬ 
reau  now  serves  15  papers  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  but  it  was  only  an 
embryo  when  Isabel  Kinnear 
thought  she’d  like  work  in  a 
newspaper  office,  and  Bulkley 
Griffin,  new  and  young  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  thought 
he’d  like  a  secretary— if  he 
could  find  one  who  wouldn’t  in¬ 
sist  on  being  paid  when  the  of¬ 
fice  cash  register  was  low. 

Moths  and  Murder 

“I  began  my  writing  career,” 
she  recalled  recently,  “by  writ¬ 
ing  government  agency  publicity 
handouts — making  a  local  story 
for  New  England  from  a  general 
story  on  any  subject  from  popu¬ 
lation  figures  to  gipsy  moths, 
from  wine  and  liquor  consump¬ 
tion  by  states  to  murders  per 
capita.” 

Her  first  Presidential  confer¬ 
ence  under  Coolidge  as  a  new 
member  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  was 
somewhat  chilling.  “I  stood  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  him  as  he  sat 
at  his  desk,  saw  him  look  direct¬ 
ly  at  me  and  greet  the  confer¬ 
ence:  “How  do  you  do,  gentle¬ 
men.” 

In  1926  she  married  Bulkley 
Griffin  and  a  year  later  took  a 
year  off  to  have  a  baby,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  her  newspaper  work 
because  she  found  it  “so  much 
more  entertaining  than  house¬ 
keeping  and  playing  bridge.” 

She  has  covered  three  na¬ 
tional  conventions,  is  a  member 
of  the  usual  professional  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  capital,  belongs  to 
the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club,  and  has  had  a  Democratic 
finger  in  such  political  pies  as 
the  Democratic  Digest,  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  and 
Democratic  Women’s  Club. 


Air  Rates  Lo'wered 

Shipments  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  flown  at  dras¬ 
tically  cut  rates  from  Feb.  1  to 
May  1  between  a  number  of 
cities  offering  air  express  serv- 


Cancelled 

Cancellation  of  the  follow, 
ing  meetings  has  been  os. 
nounced  in  line  with  Woi 
Mobilisation  Director  Byran' 
order  barring  conventions  ai. 
tended  by  more  than  50  p*,. 
soiu: 

Northwest  Newspaper  M»- 
chanical  Conference,  whic5 
was  planned  for  Feb.  17-19  ol 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Food  Editors'  conierenc*. 
scheduled  March  5-8  in  Cm. 
cinnati. 

Oregon  Press  Conierenc*, 
scheduled  for  Feb.  9-10  at  Eb- 
gene. 

Aimual  convention  of  tiu 
Ohio  Newspaper  Associatioa 
Feb.  8-9  in  Columbus. 


C.  Forgey  Heads  KPA; 
Father  Once  Held  Office 

Louisville,  Jan.  30— Followin* 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  fatbtr 
Chauncey  Forgey,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ashland  Dailginde 
pendent,  was  elected  presidents 
the  Kentucky  Press  Associatioa 
at  its  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  here.  He  succeeds  Joe  Ridi- 1 
ardson.  Glasgow  Times.  j 

B.  F.  Forgey,  owner  of  the 
daily  Independent,  was  president 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

Other  officers  chosen  were: 
Vice-president,  Fred  B.  Wachi, 
Lexington  Herald  Leader;  chair 
man  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Harold  A.  Browning,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  Republican;  net 
members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Enos  Swain,  DanrfUi 
Messenger- Advocate.  Victor  R 
Portmann,  secretary  -  manager, 
and  Joe  LaGore,  chairman  of 
the  Associated  Press  division, 
were  reelected.  Portmann  is  i 
faculty  member  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Kentucky  School  of  Jour 
nalism,  and  LaGore  is  managini 
editor  of  the  Paducah  Sun-Dtw»r 
crat. 

Speakers  at  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  included  Don  Whitehead,  AF 
correspondent  and  brother  of 
Kyle  Whitehead,  editor  of  ths 
Harlan  Enterprise,  and  Ralph 
Heinzen,  U.P.  foreign  corre 
spondent 
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Eight  mistakes 


Axis  strategy 


2  They  ignored  the  Vengeance  dive- 
bomber... until  they  saw  it  whistle 
down  on  them  in  the  CBI  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions.  With  unique  hydraulic  brake  flaps, 
the  Vengeance  permitted  its  pilots  to  dive- 
bomb  with  an  accuracy  which  amounted 
to  precision  control. 


♦  The  Axis  didn’t  figure  on  the  “Flying 
'  *  Jeep."  It  hovered  over  artillery  as  an 
observation  post;  gave  phenomenal  accu¬ 
racy  to  our  big-gvmfire.  In  Burma  it  air- 
directed  tank  battles,  like  a  traffic  cop. 
On  all  fronts,  it  speeded  wounded  to  base 
hospitals. 


They  didn’t  have  enough  sense  to 
»•  worry  about  the  Reliant.  But  the 
Reliant  shucked  its  peacetime  role  of  a 
private  flier’s  favorite  and,  with  additional 
instruments,  became  a  navigational  trainer. 
One  in  which  many  Royal  Navy  pilots 
learned  instrument  fli|;ht. 


C  They  didn’t  realize  how  important 
the  Valiant  basic  trainer  could  be. 
But  11,537  of  these  planes  gave  scores  of 
thousands  of  pilots  their  basic  flight  train¬ 
ing.  From  the  Valiant  to  combat  planes 
was  only  a  few  himdred  hours’  flight  time. 


JThey  were  unimpressed  by  what  they 
considered  the  “obsolete”  Catalina. 
'The  Axis  must  have  realized  that  this  was 
a  mistake  when  the  “Cat"  helped  sink  the 
Bismarck;  dive  and  level  bombed  in  the 
Aleutians,  rescued  scores  of  fliers  in  the 
Pacific 


Q  It  seems  unbelievable  that  the  Axis 
O  •  could  have  underestimated  the  Liber¬ 
ator.  For  more  than  2  years  the  long-range 
Lib  has  wreaked  appalling  destruction  on 
the  Axis  arsenal  from  Ploesti  and  Berlin 
to  Paramushiro  and  Davao. 


;*  They  scoffed  at  the  monstrous  Coro- 
*  nado.  But  the  Navy  used  it  as  a 
patrol  bomber  with  brilliant  results — at 
Wake,  for  instance — and  used  a  cargo  con¬ 
version  to  shuttle  1 5-ton  cargoes  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  many  times  weekly. 


^  They  failed  to  recognize  how  the 
Liberator  Express  would  help  change 
the  Allies’  reputation  of  “too  little,  too 
late."  And  the  big  C-87’s,  time  and  again, 
beat  deadlines  in  delivering  high-priority 
cargoes  to  points  all  over  the  world. 


•.  Tsmu.  WayiM,  Mich.  AIImIowii,  Pa. 

•,  Ky.  Dsarborn,  Mich.  Eiizabath  City,  N.  C. 

Mambar,  Aircrah  Viar  Production  Counc3 


Fairflaid,  CaUf. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


Fort  Worth,  Toxat 
Now  Orioont,  La. 
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Foundation  to  Study 
Paper  For  Full  Week 


IN  MARCH  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  will  make 
the  first  complete  readership 
study  of  one  newspaper  for  six 
consecutive  weekdays  when  it 
examines  the  Troy  ( N.  Y. ) 
Times  Record,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  today  by 
William  G.  Palmer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  J,  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  Foundation 
board  of  directors.  The  surveys 
will  cover  issues  published 
March  19  through  24.  The  span 
is  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Heretofore,  the  Foundation  has 
not  made  a  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  to  be 
surveyed  and  the  dates  of  the 
study. 

The  study  will  become  a  part 
of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  which  has 
been  conducted  for  five  years 
by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  This  special  study 
has  been  made  possible  through 
the  financial  support  of  the  Troy 
Times  Record. 

All  of  the  77  newspaper 
studies  made  since  the  inception 
of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  in  July. 
1939,  have  been  of  single  issues 
only.  Usually  the  Foundation 
has  examined  Thursday  and 
Friday  newspapers,  the  two  big¬ 
gest  advertising  days  of  the 
week.  “The  Times  Record's 
Monday  through  Saturday  stud¬ 
ies  are  especially  significant.” 
Mr.  Palmer  pointed  out,  "be¬ 
cause  they  will  provide  for  the 
first  time  accurate  knowledge  of 
day-to-day  variations  in  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits  plus  valu¬ 
able  readership  ratings  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  and  classifications  of 
advertising  placed  by  advertis¬ 
ers  who  often  avoid  the  ad- 
packed  Thursday  and  Friday  is¬ 
sues  for  other  weekdays.” 

Itehninn  Explains  Policy 

In  conunenting  on  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Troy  Times 
Record’s  six-day  study,  A.  W. 
Lehman,  managing  director  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  said:  “It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Foundation  not  to 
make  any  announcement  of  the 
names  of  the  newspapers  which 
it  p^ns  to  survey  in  the  Con- 
Unui^  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  The  Administrative 
Committee  in  charge  of  the 
newspaper  studies  has  refrained 
from  making  public  aimounce- 
ments  to  prevent  a  possible  in¬ 
flux  of  copy  which  might  make 
the  newspaper  studied  abnormal 
either  in  size  or  character.  The 
committee  feels  that  a  change 
in  character  or  size  of  the  issue 
examined  might  impair  the  val¬ 
idity  of  the  survey  and  defeat 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study,  which  is  to  meas- 
in-e  readership  of  ‘normal’  news¬ 
papers. 

“For  the  Times  Record  six- 
day  study,  the  committee  has 
changed  its  policy  and  all  agen¬ 
cies  and  national  advertisers  are 


invited  to  participate,  provided 
such  participation  will  not  ex¬ 
pand  the  newspaper  to  a  point 
where  it  will  become  abnormal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  In 
order  to  prevent  that,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  developed  certain 
safeguards  which  will  govern 
the  six  Troy  Times  Record  ex¬ 
aminations.”  Mr.  Lehman  listed 
them  as  follows; 

( 1 )  The  size  of  each  issue  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  March  19 
to  24  inclusive,  shall  be 
normal  for  the  particular 
day  of  the  week  and  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  &e  size  of  any 
issue  shall  not  be  more 
than  two  pages  greater 
than  it  was  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  a  year 
ago. 

(2)  If  there  is  any  increase  in 
national  advertising  lin¬ 
age,  there  shall  be  a  pro¬ 
portional  increase  in  local 
linage. 

(3)  Any  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  shall  not  al¬ 
ter  the  proportion  of  the 
total  editorial  content  to 
the  total  advertising  con¬ 
tent. 

(4)  The  general  make-up  of 
news  and  editorial  pages 
shall  follow  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  and  policy  in  vogue 
prior  to  March  19. 

“The  amoimt  of  copy  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  each  issue  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  Admissions  com¬ 
mittee.  To  secure  approval  of 
copy,  each  agency  or  national 
advertiser  participating  should 
mail  a  proof,  photostat  or  rough 
of  the  ad  or  ads  on  which  ap¬ 
proval  is  sought  to  the  Adver- 
tisiM  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
18.  N,  Y..  before  Feb.  28.’  Mr. 
Lehman  said. 

“The  same  advertiser  may 
insert  advertisements  in  more 
than  one  issue,  but  if  he  does  so, 
the  makeup — copy,  illustrations, 
etc. — of  the  ads  which  appear 
on  different  days  shall  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  different. 

“Incidentally,  since  there  is  a 
limitation  on  space,  due  not  only 
to  the  rules  governing  this  study 
but  to  newsprint  rationing,  there 
may  be  more  applications  for  ad¬ 
mission  than  can  be  accepted,  in 
which  case  applications  will  be 
accepted  In  the  order  of  their 
receipt  and  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  volume  of  linage  by 
products.” 

Procedure  Outlined 

After  the  application  has  been 
accepted,  each  participating 
agency  or  national  advertiser 
will  be  notified  promptly  and 
then  the  participating  agency  or 
national  advertiser  should  send 
the  insertion  orders  and  plates, 
or  mats,  to  the  Troy  Times  Rec¬ 
ord.  Troy,  N.  Y.  All  mats  and 
plates  for  test  copy  to  appear 
any  time  during  the  week  of 
March  19  must  be  received  in 
Troy  on  or  before  March  12. 

The  technical  procedure  which 


Riddle  of  'Video' 
Revenue  Described 

Some  method  other  than  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  must  be  found 
to  solve  television's  “economic 
riddle,”  J.  J.  Nance,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  ^nith  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion,  said  at  a  meeting  of  secur¬ 
ity  analysts  last  week  in  New 
York  City. 

Challenging  some  of  the 
“overly  optimistic  statements” 
recently  made  about  television. 
Nance  said  the  new  art  presents 
“a  vicious  triangle.”  Advertis¬ 
ers,  he  explained,  can’t  profit¬ 
ably  sponsor  good  television  pro¬ 
duction  until  there  is  a  mass 
audience:  you  can't  get  a  mass 
audience  until  you  have  given 
the  public  assurance  of  contin¬ 
uous  entertainment,  pleasing 
enough  to  warrant  purchase  of 
receivers  by  the  million;  and 
that  kind  of  entertainment  can’t 
be  provided  long  enough  to 
build  the  audience  because  there 
are  no  television  producers 
financially  big  enough  to  pay 
for  it. 

Two  possibilities  for  television 
“box-office”  receipts,  he  ven¬ 
tured,  would  be  programs  wired 
into  a  home  at  a  fee;  or 
“scrambled”  broadcasting  which 
would  require  the  rental  of  un¬ 
scrambling  equipment  from  the 
program  sponsor. 

will  be  followed  in  these  reader- 
ship  studies  will  be  identical  to 
that  employed  in  all  previous 
studies  made  by  the  Foundation. 
’The  field  work  will  be  carried 
on  for  the  Foundation,  as  usual, 
by  Publication  Research  Service. 
Six  separate  readership  studies 
will  be  made — one  for  each  day 
of  the  week.  Men  and  women 
will  be  included,  and  the  results 
will  be  reported  separately  for 
sex. 

The  findings  will  be  reported 
in  a  special  volume  and  the  data 
will  be  comparable  to  other  data 
reported  in  preceding  Continu¬ 
ing  Studies.  Each  day’s  issue 
of  the  newspaper  studied  will  be 
reproduced,  showing  readership 
results  for  each  item  and  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  newspaper — 
just  as  it  has  been  done  in  all 
previous  studies.  In  addition, 
special  analyses  and  tabulations 
based  on  six  days  of  consecutive 
research  of  one  newspaper  will 
be  included  in  the  special  Troy 
Times  Record  report. 

As  usual,  about  500  interviews 
will  be  made  each  day,  making 
a  total  of  3,000  for  the  week. 
As  in  all  Continuing  Studies,  in¬ 
terviews  will  be  conducted  on 
the  day  following  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Interviews  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  A.B.C.  City 
Zones  in  the  various  circulation 
districts  in  proportion  to  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  population  of  the 
districts. 

Heads  WGNPubUcitv 

Paul  C.  Brines,  former  public 
relations  director  of  the  George 
S.  May  Co.,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Frank  P.  Schreiber, 
manager  of  WGN.  Mr.  Brines 
will  be  in  charge  of  publicity 
and  promotion  among  other  du¬ 
ties,  effective  Jan.  29.  Mr.  Brines 
was  midwestern  editor  of  Broad¬ 
casting  magazine.  1936-40. 


'Today's  Line' 
Lets  Readers 
Editorialize 

For  nearly  15  years,  the  reid- 
ers  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ge 
zette  have  been  participating  jg 
a  unique  contest.  Each  day,  tk 
editor  receives  a  batch  of  a- 
tries  for  the  ‘Today’s  Line"  fee 
ture,  which  appears  at  the  tog 
of  the  editorial  page.  For  tk 
best  line  published  during  tk 
week,  a  cash  prize  is  given. 

It  isn’t  merely  the  small  pria 
that  keeps  up  interest  in  thk 
contest  day  alter  day,  year  afte 
year,  but  the  fact  it  gives  tk 
readers  an  opportunity  to  w 
their  20-word  or  less  editoriil 
published. 

Other  newspapers  han 
adopted  the  stunt,  including  tk 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jounul 
and  the  New  York  Post,  bothd 
which  follow  the  Gazette’s  meth¬ 
ods,  though  the  prize  award) 
differ  slightly. 

Out  of  the  many  entries  re¬ 
ceived  each  day  by  the  Phoenii 
Gazette,  a  staff  member  select) 
one  for  publication.  Six  are  pub¬ 
lished  during  each  week.  ’Ihex 
six  lines  are  judged  by  an  out¬ 
sider — a  prominent  Phoenix  at¬ 
torney — whose  name  is  neve 
mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  contest.  He  selects  tk 
winner  and  names  the  first  and 
second  honorable  mention.  L' 
the  winning  line  concerns  tk 
war,  the  prize  is  $5.  If  it  is  oe 
some  other  subject,  $6  is  given. 

The  Topeka  State  Journal  rum 
a  line  each  day  and  gives  i 
prize  of  $2.50  for  the  one  judged 
best  of  the  week.  A  daily  award 
of  $1  is  given  by  the  New  York 
Post,  with  a  special  prize  of  )9 
going  to  the  author  of  the  best 
entry  of  the  month. 

The  feature  was  started  by  tk 
Phoenix  Gazette  June  8,  193L 
The  first  published  “Today’) 
Line”  was:  “Folks  elsewhere 
‘knock’  the  depression  with 
words.  Phoenix  does  It  with 
riveting  hammers.  See  our  new 
skyline.” 

.  Here  are  some  other  linei: 
“Success  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  but  by  those 
you  have  made  happy”;  “Tk 
shortest  way  to  prison  is  i 
crooked  path”;  “Too  many  of  w 
see  the  world  through  our  Fs." 
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Miranda,  the  brand 


conscious  mouse 


MIRANDA  MOOCHED  up  to  the  trap, 
daintily  extracted  the  cheese.  “H’m,  dee-li- 
ciotis,”  she  squeaked  between  nibbles. 

Then,  cautiously,  she  jx;cred  at  the  maker’s 
name  on  the  trap.  “Never  heard  of  that  out¬ 
fit,”  she  exclaimed  disdainfully.  “I  refuse  to 
be  caught  there.” 

So  Miranda  turned  her  back  and  walked 
.away. 

This  same  sort  of  thing  happens  every  day 
in  “Our  Town.”  Mosey  down  to  any  of  the 
grocery  or  drug  emporiums  and  you’ll  see 
what  wc  mean.  Every  once  in  a  while  a 
merchant  will  get  stocked  up  with  some  un¬ 


known  brand  against  his  better  judgment  by 
some  fast-talking  field  man,  and  he’ll  suggest 
it  to  Mrs.  Consumer. 

Ten  to  one  her  answer  is,  “Never  heard  of 
it!”  And  then,  she’ll  dig  into  shelves  or  point 
out  products  that  are  old  friends — advertised 
brands  that  she  knows  as  well  as  she  knows 
her  neighbors. 

Products  that  she  reads  about  regularly  in  her 
own  local  newspaper. 

Whether  you  build  a  better  mousetrap,  bake 
a  better  bun,  or  whatever  you’d  like  to  sell 
here  in  “Our  Town,” — make  friends  first  by 
showing  your  face  frequently  in  your  custom¬ 
ers’  favorite  medium,  the  local  newspaper. 


Our  Town  ”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellaville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale- North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Campcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 


where  earlier  starting  dates  had 
been  arranged.  Other  campaigns 
will  go  on  with  minor  changes. 
Hiram  Walker  product  advertis¬ 
ing  is  prepared  by  two  agencies, 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Chicago. 

Progress  Report 
AS  A  RESULT  of  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  to  similar  copy  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.  is  now  releasing  for  the  third 
time  a  “report  to  the  public” 
covering  highlights  of  Packard 
war  production  progress  during 
the  past  12  months.  Addressed 
to  “every  U.  S.  airman,  PT-Boat 
crewman,  and  U.  S.  taxpayers,” 
the  ad  highlights  such  occasions 
as  the  completion  of  the 
55,122nd  Packard-built  combat 
engine  and  the  launching  of  a 
new  project  devoted  to  aircraft 
engine  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Forces.  Nearly  100  newspapers 
and  business  and  financial  publi¬ 
cations  as  well  are  on  the  list. 
The  agency  is  Young  &  Rubicani, 
Inc. 

Four  in  One 

A  NEW  VENTURE  into  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  has  been  made 
this  month  by  four  of  New  York 
City’s  more  fashionable  hotels. 
Under  a  special  arrangement, 
the  Pierre,  the  Plaza,  the  Savoy- 
Plaza  and  the  Sherry-Nether- 
land,  all  facing  on  “Plaza  Circle” 
have  decided  to  advertise  joint¬ 
ly  the  desirability  and  distinc¬ 
tion  of  their  location.  First  in¬ 
sertions  will  be  in  class  maga¬ 
zines  but  ads  will  later  be 
scheduled  in  newspapers,  too. 
Needham  &  Grohman,  Inc.,  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

In  Lighter  Vein 
THE  American  Safety  Razor 
CoRP.,  Brooklyn,  will  enmloy  a 
humorous  touch  in  the  1945  cam¬ 
paigns  for  both  its  Gem  Blade 
Division  and  its  Star  Blade  Di¬ 
vision.  Peter  Arno  cartoons  on 
the  "Avoid  the  Five  O’clock 
Shadow”  theme  will  continue, 
via  national  magazines,  Sunday 
supplements  ( including  This 
Week  and  the  New  York  Times 
magazine)  and  service  periodi¬ 
cals,  to  point  up  Gem  Blades. 
Each  ad  will  also  carry  a  timely 
war  effort  message  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  owl.  For  Star 
Blades,  introduced  just  before 
the  war  and  now  only  available 
through  governmental  sources  at 
PX,  ads  featuring  blackout  sil¬ 
houettes  will  go  on  sales  duty  in 
magazines  and  the  New  York 
Sunday  News  Gravure  Section. 
Copy  is  intended  as  a  reminder 
to  the  public  that  the  product 
will  be  marketed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Federal  Advertising 
Agency  handles  the  account. 

Tries  Newspapers 

ADVERTISING  to  consumers 
for  the  first  time,  Ocu-Lav, 
Inc.,  maker  of  eyewa^  and  eye- 
drops,  has  begun  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  about  nine  newspapers 
along  the  East  coast.  Ads  meas¬ 
ure  70  lines  and  appear  twice 
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a  week.  Results  of  the  series 
will  determine  further  plans. 
’The  agency  is  Theodore  J.  Funt 
Co.,  New  York. 

Winter  Warning 
TO  EXPLAIN  to  the  public  the 
reasons  behind  its  temporary 
curtailment  of  certain  passenger 
services  the  New  York  Cdtxiial 
Railroad  this  week  placed  a 
one-shot  winter  travel  warning 
ad  in  newspapers  in  principal 
on-line  cities.  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  is  the  agency. 

Serve  Now,  See  Later 
GREYHOUND  BUS  LINES 
makes  use  of  the  slogan  it  has 
featured  since  Pearl  Harbor — 
“Serve  America  Now  —  See 
America  Later”  to  call  for  nurse 
recruits  in  its  current  ad.  The 
first  of  two  sketches  shows  a 
nurse  and  a  wounded  soldier  and 
an  accompanying  copy  block 
stresses  the  urgent  need  for 
nurses;  the  second  sketch  shows 
the  same  two  as  young  man  and 
woman  on  a  tour  of  the  country 
after  victory.  Another  copy 
block  hints  of  Greyhound  post¬ 
war  plans  “on  a  brand  new  scale 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Campaign  Coming 
REPUBLIC  AVIA'nON  CO., 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  will  soon 
launch  a  national  campaign 
through  the  Albert  Woodley  Co., 
New  York  City.  Ads  of  1,000 
lines  are  scheduled  in  approxi¬ 
mately  20  papers  in  selected 
cities,  in  trade  papers  and  also 
in  some  South  American  publi¬ 
cations.  Sketches  are  done  by 
Savage  and  the  initial  ad  shows 
a  group  of  aviators  by  a  P-47 
Vanderbilt. 

Wins  Award 

A  VALLIANT  California  Bur¬ 
gundy  ad  was  selected  by  the 
Metropolitan  Group  Colorgrav- 
ure  as  “the  outsstanding  best,  by 
every  measurement,”  of  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  their 
newspapers  during  1944,  at  the 
group’s  recent  sales  convention. 
The  ad,  prepared  by  the  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  was 
one  of  a  series  featuring  bur¬ 
gundy  wine  as  a  way  to  make 
every  meal  a  “gala  occasion.” 

Agency  Appointments 
THE  ELECTRONIC  Corp.  of 
America,  maker  of  ECA  ra¬ 
dios,  to  Ray-Hirsch  Co.;  post-war 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
direct  mail  campaign  in  prepar¬ 
ation.  .  .  .  Sargent  &  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  St.  George  & 
Keyes,  Inc.,  with  campaign  plans 
now  under  way.  .  .  .  The  Tamms 
Silica  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  Gold¬ 
man  &  Gross,  Chicago  . . .  Bishop 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  candy  bars,  to 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.  .  .  .  Sun  Flame  Appliance, 
Ltd.,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  to  Kendall 
and  De  Filippes,  New  York,  for 
marketing  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  abroad.  . . .  Buffalo  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corp.,  Basil  Brothers 
Theatres,  Lincoln  Cartage  & 
Storage  Co.,  Dreyfuss  Co.  and 
Town  Barn,  to  Ellis  Advertising 
Co..  Buffalo.  .  .  .  Bert  Levi  Co.. 
to  Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  on  Bel- 
co  fabrics.  .  .  .  Krasdale  Foods, 
and  Dolphin  Products,  to  the 
Blaine-Thampson  Agency. 


Among  Advertifling  Folk 

GORDON  E.  HYDE  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  an 
officer  and  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc. 

He  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the 
agency  until 
mid  -  February. 

After  a  short 
vacation  he  will 
disclose  further 
plans.  Mr.  Hyde 
has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Mc¬ 
Cann  -  Erickson 
for  the  past  six 
years  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  group  Hyde 

supervisor  of 
service  with  10  leading  accounts 
under  his  immediate  administra¬ 
tion. 

Max  Sheridan,  art  director  of 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
with  the  agency  for  21  years, 
has  been  made  a  vice-president. 
Robert  W.  Mickam  of  the  copy 
and  service  department  becomes 
a  director,  as  does  F.  J.  Becker. 
assistant  treasurer  and  head  of 
the  accounting  department. 

Frank  Fagan,  vice-president 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  executive 
committee  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff.  He  also  becomes  a 
member  of  the  plans  board.  Mr. 
Fagan  has  been  associated  with 
Young  &  Rubicam  for  the  past 
11  years.  Lorimer  B.  Slocum,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  agency’s  for¬ 
eign  offices,  has  been  named 
vice-president,  and  J.  Brooks 
Emory,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  contact  staff  of  the  agency 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
appoint^  vice-president  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  David  Levy,  USNR, 
former  Young  &  Rubicam  radio 
producer  and  writer,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  War  Finance 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Navy.  He  will  act 
as  special  radio  consultant  in 
charge  of  programming  shows, 
will  supervise  all  transcriptions 
and  materials  going  out  to  sta¬ 
tions,  and  will  work  with  the 
networks  on  War  Bond  pro¬ 
grams. 

Nancy  Hughes,  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
joined  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.  in 
an  executive  capacity  and  will 
organize  a  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  within  the  agency. 

John  E.  McMillin  is  resign¬ 
ing  his  position  as  vice-president 
of  Hutchins  Advertising  Co.  in 
order  to  enter  business  for  him¬ 
self. 

George  Johnston,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  Detroit  office  of 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  has  been  named  vice- 
president. 

Virginia  Scussel  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  Doherty, 
Clifford  and  Shenfield,  Inc. 

V.  L.  “Pinky”  Stewart,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Stewart  Lo- 
vick.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has 
gone  to  Toronto  to  direct  the 
establishment  of  the  company’s 
new  eastern  branch. 

Kenneth  Craig,  formerly  pro¬ 
gram  director  and  supervisor  of 
operations  of  radio  station 
KQW,  San  Francisco,  has  been 


appointed  radio  director  of  tjj  i 
Chicago  office  of  McCann-Eri^  > 
son,  Inc.,  as  of  Feb.  15.  w  • 
Gregory  Dickson  has  been  iii 
pointed  director  of  publicity  f 
the  New  York  office  of  Pooi,! 
Cone  &  Belding. 

James  DePauli,  account 
ecutive  for  the  last  year  writ 
West-Marquis,  Inc.,  has  been 
pointed  manager  of  the  S:4 
Francisco  office  of  that  agent;! 

Robert  P.  Howard,  formeiJ 
director  of  advertising  for  N’r  f 
Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  has  jolua 
the  Dana  Jones  Co.  of  the 
city  as  account  executive. 
joining  the  staff  is  Paul  Tm  -> 
lately  with  Barnes  Chase  of  S; 
Diego,  where  he  was  copy  ci .  ■ 
and  radio  director. 

Kathryn  Dennison,  former  f 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  G  i 
zette,  has  joined  Western  Acf^ 
vertising  Agency,  Los  Angelo) 
as  copywriter  and  layout  arti^i 
Ken  Davidson  has  been  s;-' 
pointed  manager  of  the  Spitzer'i  t 
Mills,  Ltd.,  recently  establiie  r 
office  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Harold  Arthur  Thomas,  e-t, 
ecutive  in  the  St.  Louis  office  ■  fj. 
Olian  Advertising  Co.,  has  bee  i 
made  vice-president  in  charge  c 
merchandising  and  new  produ 
development. 

Melville  Welcome,  fomttr 
free  lance  artist,  has  joined 
art  staff  of  the  Kotula  Co.,  Nr 
York. 

Richard  Roley  has  bee 
named  public  relations  direct 
of  Wyeth,  Inc.,  Philadelphi:  ^ 
subsidiary  of  American 
Products  Corp.  Prior  to  his  ne;i 
appointment,  he  was  with  Frr^, 
Eldean  Organization,  New  Yoiii 
public  relations  firm.  Clau  H[ 
Doris,  who  recently  went  tt|. 
Wyeth  from  the  Armstrong  Cotii 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  bee  i 
named  associate  director  of  putt 
lie  relations.  ^ 

Frances  Padgett  has  been 
pointed  advertising  manager 
the  James  L.  Tapp  Co.,  Colicg 
bia.  S.  C.,  department  store.  | 
Seymour  D.  Hesse,  director  eg 
advertising,  sales  promotion  asp 
merchandising  for  Schenley 
tillers  Corp.  and  with  the  coaf;' 
pany  since  1934,  has  bevb 
elected  a  vice-president.  1 
Gordon  Howard  has  been 
pointed  advertising  manager  e® 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Corf 
Elgin,  Ill.,  succeeding  Frank  E| 
Brodsky,  who  has  resigned  t:j| 
take  a  similar  position  with  tli(|| 
Pepsodent  Co.,  Chicago.  | 
Leslie  F.  Kean,  former  adver  | 
tising  director  of  Leopold  Mor*  j 
Co.  and  its  affiliated  stores,  bz  [ 
joined  Ingalls-Miniter  Co.,  Bor  [. 
ton,  as  copy  chief.  Recently  Mi  , 
Kean  received  the  New  York  j 
Sun  award  for  outstanding  insti¬ 
tutional  copy. 

Raymond  F.  Sm-ythe.  pros  i 
dent  of  the  Smythe-Carlisk  , 
agency  from  1936  to  1941,  who  l 
has  just  returned  from  an  Arm? 
civilian  specialist  public  ^ ; 
tions  post,  has  joined  the  Qr^ 
cago  office  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs  a  l 
account  executive.  He  was  fof| 
merly  with  MeJunkin  Advertif| 
ing  Co.  I 

Lt.  Comm.  J.  Clement  Boni 
USNR,  who  recently  was  rtl 
leased  from  active  duty  afin  j 
four  years’  service,  has  been  sp  J 
points  a  supervising  account! 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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We,  of  the  BArfD,  are  proud  that  our 
assistance  in  research,  fact  finding  and 
fact  presentation,  has  helped  achieve 
advancement.  And,  we  are  making  far* 
reaching  plans  for  the  furtherance  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  people  of  this  vast 
area  and  the  .  .  .  that  even  greater 
steps  forward  may  be  taken  in  the  years 
to  come. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  are 
major  interests  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  For  nuuiy  years  the  B&O  has 
thought  it  “good  business”  to  aid  in  de¬ 
veloping  these  “resources”  along  its  lines. 

Throughout  the  13  Great  States  served 
directly  by  the  BfliO,  agriculture,  coal 
production  and  industrial  site  develop¬ 
ment  have  made  great  forward  strides 
in  recent  years. 


SOILS  AND  SIRES 


sires  to  livestock  producers  along  the  B&O.  The 
BlkO’s  Soil-Testing  Specials  brought  “on-the- 
spot”  soil  analyses  to  thousands  of  farmers. 
These  and  many  other  projects  have  done  much 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction.  B&O  plans  for  carrying  its  program 
further  in  the  postwar  period  are  in  the  making. 


During  the  20  years 
preceding  this  war,  many  special  trains  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  BfltO’s  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Department  visited  the  farming  sections 
throughout  B&O  territory.  The  BfltO’s  Purebred 
Sires  Specials  brought  thousands  of  purebred 


SEAMS 


years.  Standardization  of  coals  at  high  quality  is 
also  being  achieved  by  bituminous  producers  and 
marketers.  Today,  coal  producers  in  the  B&O 
area  are  among  the  nation’s  greatest  producers 
of  power  ...  in  the  form  of  bituminous  coal. 


In  coal  production,  as  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  BfltO  has  taken  the  initiative  to  foster 
modernization,  expansion  and  development. 
Bituminous  production  in  BfltO  territory  has 
risen  steadily,  breaking  many  records  in  recent 


SITES  —  The  natural  wealth  of  an  area  attracts 
industry  .  .  .  when  that  wealth  is  known.  Fact 
finding  and  fact  presentation  are  the  services  of 
B&O's  Commercial  Development  Department. 


F  rom  wide-scope  surveys,  this  group  of  specialists 
assembles  and  presents  facts  pertinent  to  the 
location  of  industry  and  gives  complete  data  on 
all  manufacturing  considerations,  from  resources 
to  labor  and  markets. 


By  far-sighted  planning,  by  making  progress 
the  order  of  the  hour,  the  p>eople  residing  in  the 
vast  area  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
Mississippi  River — the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes — are  making  their  future  a  prosperous  one. 


We,  of  the  B&O,  are  naturally  interested  in  the 
growth  of  this  prosperity  for  our  undertaking  is 
based  on  the  success  of  those  we  serve.  We  offer 
the  help  of  our  sp>ecialists  in  bringing  to  light  vital 
information  to  aid  this  progress. 


&  PUILISHERfer  Fabraory  3.  1945 


Local  Story 
Takes  Honors 
In  Readership 

Continuing  Study  of 
Durham  Sim  Finds 
Qassiiieds  Well  Read 

Despite  the  fact  the  Continu* 
iiig  Study  of  Newspaper  Read* 
ing’s  75th  survey,  with  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Sun  as  subject,  was 
made  on  Nov.  2,  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  national  election,  only 
one  political  story  rated  among 
the  first  ten  for  men  and  none 
were  in  the  women’s  best- 
read  list.  Neither  did  a  front¬ 
page  story  take  top  honors 
in  readership  for  either  men  or 
women.  They  went  to  a  page- 
eight  story  of  a  local  bey's  three- 
month  experience  in  enemy- 
occupied  territory,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  of  79%  of 
the  men  and  75%  of  the  women 
readers. 

Consistent  with  previous  read¬ 
ership  studies  Durham  women 
were  drawn  chiefly  to  local 
stories,  eight  of  their  ten  best- 
read  falling  in  that  classifica¬ 
tion,  but  men  read  more  national 
news,  placed  the  lead  war  story, 
which  didn’t  rate  with  the 
women,  in  second  place,  and  in¬ 
cluded  only  four  local  stories  in 
their  ten  best-read. 

In  the  advertising  field  the 
Sun’s  classified  section  made  an 
outstanding  readership  record 
(81%  for  men  and  78%  for 
women),  placing  it  20  percent¬ 
age  points  higher  for  men  than 
the  all-time  median  and  ranking 
it  second  among  all  readership 
studies  to  date. 

Another  advertising  compari¬ 
son,  this  one  in  the  national 
field,  is  provided  by  the  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Co.  990- 
line  ad,  which  took  first  place 
for  women  with  26%  readership 
and  second  for  men  with  14% 
readership.  In  previous  studies 
Lydia  Pinkham  ads  have  never 
exceeded  90  lines  and  then 
scored  but  1%  for  men  and  3% 
for  women. 

A  300-line  Sinclair  Refining 
Co.  ad  showing  a  doctor  making 
his  calls  via  scooter  because  he 
failed  to  “Sinclairize”  his  auto¬ 
mobile  took  top  honors  among 
men  with  a  15%  readership.  An 
editorial  column-type  ad  giving 
news  and  information  about 
radio  stars  and  programs  and 
inserted  by  WDNC  took  second 
place  among  women  ( 15%  )  and 
third  among  men  (12%),  while 
women  gave  third  place  (12%) 
to  a  Maxwell  House  coffee  in¬ 
sertion. 

Department  store,  drug  and 
food  ads  attracted  the  largest 
numbers  of  men  and  women 
readers  in  the  local  field,  but  it 
was  an  urgent  message  to  solic¬ 
itors  of  the  community  war 
chest  drive  that  provided  the 
most  interesting  contrast.  A 
news  story  appeared  on  the  same 
subject  but  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  only  17%  of  the  men  and 
10%  of  the  women,  while  the 
ad  drew  25%  of  the  men  and 
23%  of  the  women. 


PaL  jf^raiseA  Continuing,  ^tudg 


HOW  advertisers  regard  the 
Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  made  of  it  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  is  expressed  in 
the  following  statement  by 
William  G.  Palmer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
and  chairman.  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

• 

I  AM  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pass  along  this 
word  about  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newpaper  Reading.  I  have 
had  for  several  years,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  very  deep  and 
sincere  interest  in  this  project. 
I  have  had  the  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  of  viewing  it 
from  two  different  positions — 
as  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertsing  Agencies 
and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Administrative  Committee 
which  supervises  the  operation 
of  the  studies. 

I  have  seen  these  studies  grow 
from  the  germ  of  an  idea  which 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
brought  to  the  Foundation  back 
in  1939.  Now  after  some  70-odd 
individual  studies  have  been 
made,  more  and  more  ground 
under  our  feet  seems  to  be  firm 
and  stable,  and  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  with  increasing  se¬ 
curity. 

Some  30  years  ago  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  settled 
for  all  of  us  the  question  of  cir¬ 
culation  from  quantitative  angle. 
Until  the  Continuing  Study  was 
started,  little  had  been  done  in 
the  intervening  years  to  help  all 
of  us  to  appraise  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  from  a  qualitative 
standpoint.  The  Continuing 
Study  has  done  and  continues 
to  do  a  sound  and  useful  job  in 
this  very  important  direction. 
Its  reports  carrv  added  convic¬ 
tion  because  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  was  far-sighted  enough 
to  place  the  entire  research  in 


the  hands  of  the  customer,  the 
national  advertiser  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

As  vice-president  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  I 
can  tell  you  of  the  practical  use 
to  which  these  studies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  presen¬ 
tations  of  them  have  been  put 
in  our  various  offices.  In  our 
home  and  branch  offices,  each 
report  is  received  and  carefully 
studied.  The  material  contained 
in  each  report  is  made  available 
to  all  members  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  which  are  concerned  with 
media  problems.  Again  and 
again,  material  from  these  re¬ 
ports  has  served  very  practical 
purposes  in  helping  us  to  make 
newspaper  advertising  more  ef¬ 
fective.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  use  that  has  thus  been  made 
of  these  studies  throughout  the 
advertising  field  represents  a 
benefit  far  in  excess  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  investment  that 
has  been  made  in  this  work. 

The  Continuing  Study  is  a 
strong  force  in  advertising  today 
because  it  is  a  continuing  oper¬ 
ation.  I  recommend  to  you  gen¬ 
tlemen,  your  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration  of  further  increasing  the 
number  and  scope  of  the  studies. 
The  value  of  this  effort  is  no 
longer  experimental  —  it  has 
been  proved  definitely  in  meas¬ 
urable  terms. 

In  this  world  of  change,  very 
few  things  are  static.  We  know 
that  public  demand  for  certain 
products  waxes  and  wanes;  that 
reading  habits  change  and  that 
all  these  shifts  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  upon  advertising. 
That  the  Continuing  Studies  are 
able  to  help  in  revealing  these 
changes  makes  them — and  will 
continue  to  make  them — increas¬ 
ingly  valuable  in  the  field  of 
advertising. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Re.search  Foundation  is  very 
grateful  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  for  the  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  which  they  have  given  and 
without  which  these  studies 
could  not  have  reached  so  high 
a  level  of  effectiveness. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  58 


executive  in  the  Montreal  office 
of  Ronalds  Advertising  Agency, 
Ltd.  Commander  Boyd  formerly 
headed  his  own  agency,  J.  Clem¬ 
ent  Boyd,  Inc.,  in  New  York  and 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Verrill  Rhodes, 
who  has  been  with  De  Pinna  for 
the  last  18  months  as  copywriter, 
has  resigned  to  enter  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field. 

Robert  Seidel  has  resigned  his 
post  with  the  Billboard  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York,  effective  Feb. 
2  to  open  on  Feb.  5  the  Seidel 
Advertising  -  Publicity  Agency 
with  offices  in  the  Times  ’Tower 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Pauline  E.  Mandico,  president 
of  the  Phoenix  News  Publicity 
Bureau,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Safety 
Council.  The  first  woman  to 
hold  the  office,  she  will  direct 
women’s  activities  arid  aid  in 


selecting  a  national  committee 
for  the  women’s  division. 

J.  F.  O’Conner  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  treasurer  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  succeeding  A.  G.  Van  Utt, 
who  has  completed  more  than 
26  years  w'th  the  agency.  Mr. 
Van  Utt  will  take  an  extended 
vacation  before  assuming  other 
duMes. 

WiixiAM  J.  Dawson  has  been 
anpointed  account  executive  of 
the  Griswold  -  Eshleman  Co.. 
Cleveland.  He  was  formerly 
sales  manager  of  the  American 
Playground  Device  Co.,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind. 

Charles  H.  Harrison,  former¬ 
ly  Henry  J.  Kaufman  Agency, 
Washington,  has  joined  Lester 
Harrison  Associates  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

R.  J.  ScHURTz,  advertising 
manager  of  Kleinhans  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  for  the  last  10  years,  will 
join  Baldwin  &  Strachan,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  as  vice-president  on 
March  1. 


N.  Y.  Post  Prints 
But  Objects  to 
Own  Columnists 

The  New  York  Post  has  bsa 
silently  disagreeing  with  tlx 
comments  of  at  least  two  of  id 
columnists  and  Tuesday  to«k 
exception  to  some  of  their  opis- 
ions  in  a  signed  article  by  Ttf 

O.  Thackrey,  editor. 

Named  in  disagreement  witk 

the  Post’s  editorial  attitude  weit 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  and  Don. 
thy  Thompson. 

In  the  article,  which  appeinj 
on  the  same  page  as  the  Mown 
column  to  which  he  objectel, 
Mr.  Thackrey  discussed  the  it- 
titude  of  the  newspaper: 

“When  we  are  presented  with 
a  repugnant  or  intolerant  coa- 
elusion,  if  the  matter  seems  vitil, 
we  must  choose  either  to  sup¬ 
press,  or  to  unequivocally  an¬ 
swer. 

“New  York  Post  columniiti 
are  permitted  wide  latitude  of 
expression.  We  impose  no  ml 
or  implied  agreement  with  the 
editor’s  conclusions  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  publication,  and  the  view¬ 
points  of  our  contributors  an 
often  at  variance  with  our  own 

"We  have,  of  course,  the  fun¬ 
damental  responsibility — one  we 
could  not  and  would  not  shirk- 
of  selecting  the  associates  to 
whom  this  privilege  is  regular!; 
extended.  .  .  . 

“When  Miss  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son  in  recent  weeks  expressii 
views  on  Germany  which  wen 
and  are  repugnant  to  us  wt 
prefer  to  answer  rather  that 
suppress.  In  answer  to  the  piou 
hope  that  a  soft  peace  would 
placate  Germans  we  answer  that 
placating  Germans  was  tried 
and  failed  tragically  at  Munid 
and  before  and  that  anyhow  no 
one  yet  has  proposed  a  hard 
peace.  .  .  . 

“And  thus  today,  when  in  ii 
adjoining  column  Mr.  Mowrer 
concludes  his  remarks  about 
Vatican  policy  with  an  intolenri 
series  of  paragraphs  designed  to 
insult  his  fellow  Americans  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  wt 
refuse  to  suppress;  but  wt 
answer.’’ 

■ 

Limits  Commercials 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  31- 
The  Journal  Co.,  owner  and 
operator  of  WTMJ  and  WMFH 
announced  today  that  effectivt 
Feb.  18  it  will  join  the  increar 
ing  number  of  stations  limitim 
advertising  messages  in  Conner 
tion  with  15-minute  news  bro^ 
casts  to  the  opening  and  closinf 
of  the  period.  This  action  wai 
taken  in  line  with  the  growinf 
sentiment  that  advertising  mer 
sages  should  not  be  imp<^ 
upon  the  listener  in  the  midd 
of  news  of  such  momentooi 
happenings  as  are  occurrinf 
daily,’’  W.  J.  Damm  of  WTMJ 
said. 

■ 

Hope  Rides  Again 

’'^embers  of  the  AdvertisiK 
Club  of  New  York  last  wed 
presented  Bob  Hone  radio  ^ 
screen  comedian,  w’th  the  19* 
Achievement  Award. 
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Robinson  Tells 
About  Patton, 
Paris,  Press 

Speaking  to  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  of  New  York  in 
lun^eon  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Lexington  last  week,  William  E. 
Robinson,  advertising  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  New 
fork  Herald  Tribune,  reported 
on  his  experiences  in  Europe, 
(E.  &  P.,  Jan.  13,  p.  14 ) ,  discussed 
on  recent  experiences  in  Europe, 
the  resumption  of  the  European 
edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  anticipated  the  future  ex¬ 
change  of  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  between  Enrope  and  Amer¬ 
ica. 

As  an  accredited  "correspond¬ 
ent-technician”  to  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower's  staff,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
billeted  with  the  regular  re¬ 
porters  and  participated  in  some 
d  their  activities.  In  Paris  250 
newspaper,  magazine  and  radio 
correspondents  are  housed  in  a 
hotel  which  also  contains  their 
briefing  room,  formerly  the  din¬ 
ing  hall,  where  most  news  starts 
on  its  way  to  American  publi¬ 
cations  and  radio. 

Briefed  Three  Times  Daily 

Reporters  assemble  there  daily 
at  10  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  10  p.m. 
when  the  briefing  officer  with 
the  aid  of  a  map  gives  the  essen¬ 
tial  news  previously  collected, 
sifted  and  condensed  from  the 
reports  filed  by  each  army.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  the  reporters  are 
free  to  ask  questions,  and,  said 
Mr.  Robinson,  they  frequently 
dig  out  additional  news  either 
from  the  officer  in  charge  or 
from  officers  late  from  the  front. 

In  addition,  frequently  the 
military  leaders  go  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  among  them  Eisen¬ 
hower,  who,  Mr.  Robinson  re¬ 
ported,  talks  and  answers  ques¬ 
tions  freely,  though  any  story 
based  on  his  remarks  is  subject 
to  censorship  and  often  doesn’t 
get  by. 

He  was  generous  with  his 
praise  of  the  way  in  which  the 
war  is  being  reported  but  de¬ 
clared,  "A  great  deal  of  report¬ 
ing  could  be  very  much  better 
if  censors  were  more  intelligent 
about  what  they  let  go  through.” 
Much  censorship,  he  added,  is 
too  extreme,  diluting  the  stories 
and  making  them  pale  reading. 

When  covering  Patton’s  ’ITiird 
Army,  correspondents  live  in  a 
press  camp,  which  the  speaker 
likened  to  “a  fraternity  house  in 
a  broken  down  state  college” 
where  they  have  a  regular  staff 
I  which  each  day  maps  the  news 
gathering  campaign,  drawing 
from  the  last  briefing  and  from 
tips  given  by  intelligence  of¬ 
ficers. 

On  his  visit  to  that  camp  the 
j  advertising  manager  met  Gen. 

Patton  and  found  him  quite  un- 
I  like  the  bluff,  stocky,  even  flam- 
1  boyant  person  he  had  been 
painted. 

„  “I’ll  answer  any  question  you 
like.”  Gen.  Patton  told  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  added,  "No  newspa¬ 
per  man  ever  let  me  down.” 

Discussing  the  reopening  of 
the  Paris  Herald  ’Tribune,  which 


is  the  only  American  civilian 
business  now  operating  in 
France,  Mr.  Robinson  asserted 
that  it  is  providing  the  first  ac¬ 
ceptable  news  of  America  for 
French  consumption  since  the 
war  began.  ’Hiis  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  French  are  wary 
of  any  news  from  a  government 
agency  and  therefore  wouldn’t 
use  even  that  from  “OWI’s  ex¬ 
cellent  file.” 

Expressing  the  hope  that  the 
government  will  be  able  to 
create  some  effective  facility  to 
tell  Europe  as  well  as  France 
about  the  United  States,  he  said 
we  need  to  be  better  understood 
in  order  to  have  influence  at 
the  peace  table. 

However,  though  we  are  not 
yet  well  known,  Mr.  Robinson 
declared  that  already  everyone 
in  Europe  is  eager  to  do  business 
here  and  he  foresaw  a  “tremen¬ 
dous  increase”  in  advertising  by 
foreign  firms  in  American  publi¬ 
cations  as  well  as  vice  versa. 

■ 

'Post-War'  Termed 
Insidious  Word 

As  a  reminder  that,  despite 
the  good  news  headlines  on 
America’s  front  pages  today,  it 
is  not  yet  post-war  but  rather 
“still  only  Post-Pearl  Harbor” 
the  Hoover  Vacuum  Co.,  North 
Canton,  O.,  has  prepared  in  book¬ 
let  form  a  statement,  "The  Most 
Insidious  Word  in  America,”  of 
its  attitude  on  post-war  plans. 

’That  word  is  “post-war,”  about 
which  Hoover  says  "It’s  the  word 
we  Americans  are  counting  on 
and  praying  for,  but  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  too  previous 
with  this  word,  it  can  prolong 
the  war  by  many  bloody 
months.” 

Expressing  its  own  policy,  the 
firm  says.  “Sure,  we  have  plans 
for  Post-War.  Our  models  are 
set.  Our  dies  are  ready.  'There 
will  be  a  new  cleaner  which  has 
been  comnletely  engineered  and 
tested.  Yes,  we  at  Hoover  are 
ready  to  move  when  it’s  time  to 
move,  but  not  until  it’s  honestly 
and  patriotically  time  to  move.” 
■ 

Thumping  Starts 

Boston,  Jan.  30 — With  the 
charter  officially  closed  as  of 
today,  the  Tub  Thumpers  of 
America,  organization  of  pub¬ 
licity  men,  became  official  and 
was  launched  with  due  cere¬ 
mony  last  week.  Harry  Brown¬ 
ing  was  affirmed  as  Chief  Tub 
Thumper  in  a  unanimous  vote. 
George  Carens.  columnist  on 
the  Boston  Traveler,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president  or  Assistant 
Chief  Tub  Thumper.  It  was 
voted  to  close  the  charter  at 
101  memberships.  Chief  Tub 
Thumper  Browning  announced 
that  applications  had  now  been 
received  from  15  other  cities. 

■ 

Wins  Bemoys  A-word 

For  outstanding  achievement 
in  Negro-White  relations.  Dr. 
Howard  Washington  Odum,  au¬ 
thor  and  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  will 
be  given  a  $1,000  War  Bond  and 
scroll,  the  Edward  L.  Bernays 
Award,  Feb.  12.  Among  the 
judges  was  Virginius  Dabney, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Guidance  for  Youth 
Urged  on  Ad  Clubs 

A  nationwide  organization  of 
advertising  and  sales  personnel 
to  help  labor,  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  consumers  understand 
each  other’s  problems,  and  to 
help  American  youth  under¬ 
stand  our  economic  system,  was 
proposed  this  week  by  Charles 
B.  Brown,  advertising  director 
of  the  RCA-Victor  Division  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

He  said:  “Let  every  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  club  in  America 
organize  active,  permanent  com¬ 


mittees  representing  labor,  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  consumers, 
and  youth.  Let  each  group  inter¬ 
pret  itself  to  the  other  groups 
and  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
’Then  let  the  combined  groups 
use  every  opportunity  to  sell  the 
real  character  of  democracy  to 
the  American  people.” 

Other  points  in  the  program 
called  for  helping  youth  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  fullest  possible 
productive  employment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  economy  and 
that  buying  with  dollars  pro¬ 
vided  by  government  edict  “cre¬ 
ates  only  an  artificial  and  tem¬ 
porary  prosperity.” 


War  Wedding 


Last  week  Sgt.  Jack  Osborne  came  home 
on  furlough  to  marry  Peggy  Smith, 

Long  before  Jack’s  arrival  the  story  of 
the  approaching  wedding  was  good  for  a 
24  point  head  in  the  localnews  daily 
and  for  weeks  localnews  daily  adver¬ 
tisers  were  tagging  gifts  for  delivery  to  the 
Smith  home. 


In  war  or  peace  weddings  are  big  news  on 
the  local  front— not  only  news  but,  too,  a 
very  real  stimulation  to  the  social  life  of 
the  community,  and  incidentally  a  stimu¬ 
lation  to  local  trade. 

It  is  of  such  events  that  American  com¬ 
munity  life  consists  and  like  a  mirror  the 
LOCALNEWS  DAILY  reflects  the  life  of  its 
community. 


★  BUr  MORE  WAR  BONDS  * 

Perhaps  we  should  tell  you  that  It  is  our  proctico  to  sot 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 
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PNPA  Asks  Change 
In  Casualty  Release 


continued  from  page  9 


taller  to  evaluate  the  effective* 
ness  of  his  copy." 

“With  your  outside  and  objec¬ 
tive  viewpoint,”  he  said,  “you 
can  materially  assist  the  retailer 
in  selecting  that  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  which  he  should 
shoot  for  with  the  greatest  hope 
of  success,  and  then  help  him  to 
build  his  advertising  message 
accordingly." 

Henry  W.  Manz,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Indianapolis  Times,  and 
president.  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives’  Association,  ex¬ 
plained  plans  for  the  proposed 
Retail  Division  of  the  expanded 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

James  F.  Jae,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
and  president.  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
.said  that  "now  is  the  time  to 
sell  reader-customers  that  they 
are  getting  big  value,  that  they 
never  did  pay  enough  before 
for  their  newspaper.” 

Gov.  Edward  Martin  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Lt.  Col.  James 
Warner  Bellah  of  the  Army 
Ground  Forces  addressed  a 
luncheon  meeting.  ITtie  Treasury 
Department  sent  two  newspaper 
boys.  Richard  Seger.  of  the  In¬ 
diana  (Pa.)  Gazette,  and  Leslie 
Palmer.  Sayre  (Pa.)  Times,  to 
the  conference  in  recognition  for 
their  outstanding  sales  of  War 
Stamps. 

Contest  Winners 

Winners  in  the  annual  PNPA 
New’snaper  Contest  were: 

25.000  group — Best  front  page 
— first.  Easton  Express:  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Reading  Eagle. 
Best  inside  pages — first,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin:  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Scranton  Trtbunc. 

7.500  to  25.000 — Front  page — 
first,  Meadville  Tribune-Repub¬ 
lican:  honorable  mention.  Brad¬ 
ford  Era.  Inside  pages — first. 
Williamsport  Sun:  honorable 
mention.  Butler  Eagle. 

Under  7.500 — Front  page — first, 
Titusville  Herald:  honorable 
mention.  Sayre  Evening  Times. 
Inside  pages — first,  Bradford 
Evening  Star:  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  Meadville  Republican. 

Weeklies  and  semi-weeklies — 
Front  page — first.  Jeffersonian 
Democrat.  Brookville'  honorable 
mention.  Mom  Line  Times,  Ard¬ 
more.  Inside  pages — ^first,  Balo- 
Cunwyd  &  Merton  News:  honor¬ 
able  mention.  Mt.  Pleasant  Jour¬ 
nal. 

G.  Albert  Stewart,  publisher, 
Clearfield  Progress,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  W. 
A.  Helman,  Irtoin  Republican- 
Standard.  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  and  Howard  Reynolds. 
Quarryville  Sun,  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Executive  committee  members 
elected  follow:  at  large — Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin:  S,  W.  Calkins, 
Uniontoum  Herald  &  Standard: 
J.  H.  2^rby,  11,  Pottsville  Repub¬ 
lican.  DISTRICT  1—C.  H.  Heint- 
zelman,  Coatesville  Record; 
Martin  H.  Ritter,  Kutztown  Pa¬ 
triot  DISTRICT  2— Frank  Wal- 


Fire  Ruins  4159 
Tons  N.  Y.  News  I 
Paper  Supply 


ADVERTISING  and  circulation  ore  the  topics.  Left  to  right:  Henry  W. 

Mans,  president  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Association; 
William  L.  McLean,  Ir.,  secretory-treasurer  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
and  James  Joe,  president  of  International  Circulation  Managers' 
Associotion. 


NEWSPAPER  boys  honored  by  the  Treasiuy  Department  for  their  War 
Stomp  sales  visit  the  convention  with  circulation  manogers.  At  left. 
Sgt.  Allyn  Brown  with  Leslie  Palmer,  Sayre  Times;  at  right,  D.  Dwight 
Roy  with  Richard  Seger,  Indiona  Gosette. 


’The  New  York  Daily 
lost  4,159  tons  of  newsprint  ia| 
a  warehouse  fire  Jan  27.  Piihn- 
cation  will  not  be  interrupted  cr 
curtailed,  although  the  psptti 
loss  —  about  two-and-a-hsl 
weeks’  supply — reduced  invert 
tory  to  a  less  safe  level,  P.  if 
Stephens,  assistant  business  roir 
ager,  said. 

Paper  lost  amounted  to  aboett 
5,000  rolls,  fully  insured,  whidi 
at  $58  a  ton  was  valued  at  abog  {i 
$272,000.  ’The  insurance  compaatt 
takes  over  the  wet  and  chmaii 
newsprint  for  reclamation. 

Newsprint  in  inventory,  |f|i 
damaged  so  as  to  be  unusabhf 
may  ibe  replaced  by  the  publidw  i 
through  increase  of  his  delivi!;i> 
quota  to  cover  the  loss,  accord  i 
ing  to  paragraphs  6  and  7,  Ssri 
tion  O.  of  the  amended  L-241, 
whether  such  damage  occurs  iic 
transit  or  after  the  paper  ha|r 
reached  its  destination. 

The  News  receives  paper  darl 
ing  the  summer  in  water-bom  ji 
shipments  and  consequently  ac! 
cumulates  in  the  winter  conddl 
erable  inventories. 

What  steps  are  necessary  tg| 
replace  this  paper  have  notbm{ 
decided.  Mr.  Stephens  said. 

Partially  as  a  precautkar 
against  this  sort  of  catastrophi{| 
the  News  has  its  paper  stored  li  f 
seven  warehouses. 
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ser,  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker- 
Standard  Sentinel;  Braton  R. 
Gardner,  Montrose  Independent. 
DISTRICT!  3— Henry  L.  Wilder, 
Lebanon  News-Times;  R.  M.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Duncannon  Record.  DIS¬ 
TRICT  4— Robert  E.  Malick, 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch;  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Fish,  Potter  Enterprise, 
Coudersport.  DISTRICT  5 — Cor¬ 
bin  W.  Wyant,  Simpson’s  Daily 
Leader-Times,  Kittanning;  W.  P. 
Lombard,  Blairsinlle  Dispatch. 
DISTRICrr  6— George  J.  Mead, 
Erie  Daily  Times;  H.  E.  McMur- 
ray,  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
Brookville. 

Accepting  the  PNPA  presi¬ 
dency,  Mr.  Stewart  said:  “News¬ 
papers  can  best  serve  their  coun¬ 
try  in  war  as  in  peace  by  dis¬ 
charging  their  editorial  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  true  American 
tradition  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  independence  of  action 
— freedom  of  expression  in  that 
they  must  turn  the  light  of  piti¬ 
less  publicity  on  such  men  and 
things  as  harass  and  hinder  the 
war  effort,  and  independence  of 
action  in  that  they  must  act  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  without 
regard  or  respect  of  such  puni¬ 
tive  action  as  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  hold  power,  whether 
it  be  financially,  politically  or 
otherwise.” 

’The  PNPA  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  voted  to  conduct  a  mechan¬ 
ical  conference  by  mail. 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Johnstoum  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  members,  and 
Mrs.  Bess  Sawyer.  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Association. 
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By  Mordount  Hail 


'THIS  is  a  story  inspired  by  an 
equestrian  statue  —  the  St. 
Gaudens  masterpiece  of  General 
Sherman,  at  the 
No.  2  Fifth  Ave.  en- 

.  trance  to  Cen- 

StatUlGS  tral  Park,  New 

uxiu^  More  than  a 

Statistics  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I 
had  an  interview  with  General 
Francis  V.  Greene,  who  had 
been  Police  Commissioner  for  a 
year  under  Mayor  Seth  Low. 
The  conversation  turned  to  the 
St.  Gaudens  statue  and  General 
Greene  told  me  that  when  the 
Sherman  statue  was  unveiled, 
he  was  among  those  present  and 
others  included  Mayor  Low, 
Bishop  Potter  and  his  two 
nephews,  and  St.  Gaudens. 

In  the  evening,  St.  Gaudens 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Knickerbocker  Club 
and  again  present  were  Mayor 
Low,  Bishop  Potter  and  his  two 
nephews.  General  Greene  was 
one  of  the  speakers  and  in  the 
course  of  his  address  he  de¬ 
clared  that  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  equestrian  statues  he  had 
seen,  both  here  and  in  Europe, 
St.  <]laudens’  General  Sherman 
was  by  all  odds  the  finest. 

The  great  sculptor  thanked 
General  Greene  for  the  compli¬ 
ment  and  then  proceeded  to 
spring  a  surprise  on  virtually 


everybody  present,  for  he  said| 
it  might  astonish  the  Folia  ( 
Commissioner,  but  there  went 
not  100  equestrian  statues  in  the  t 
world. 

Several  years  rolled  by.  Setti 
Low,  Bishop  Potter  and  St.  (ja»i 
dens  had  died.  General  Greeiel 
told  of  meeting  on  Fifth  Avtj 
one  of  the  two  nephews  di 
Bishop  Potter. 

Potter  and  General  Greoej: 
entered  the  same  Knickerbocke  t 
Club,  where  they  had  last  s««i 
each  other  at  the  St.  GaudeHli 
dinner.  The  Bishop’s  nephew » 
then  reminded  General  GreeK| 
of  the  statement  made  by  Si! 
Gaudens  following  GenenI  j 
Greene’s  remarks  and  said  thdi 
he  had  made  it  his  hobby  to) 
find  out  just  how  many  equer^ 
trian  statues  there  were  in  fl*  [ 
world. 

As  the  years  pass  by.  Potto  j 
said,  there  will  be  some  incresa  | 
in  the  number  of  such  statutu  ( 
but  considering  what  has  hip  < 
pened  up  to  the  present,  tt* 
number  they  may  turn  out  to 
the  next  ten  years  will  nd 
make  very  much  difference. 

“St.  Gaudens  was  not  quito 
right,”  Potter  asserted,  “but  yw  ; 
were,  of  course,  hopelessly  wiii 
of  the  mark.  According  to  nf 
survey,  which  has  been  as  tbr 
ough  as  I  could  make  it,  thto* 
are  113  equestrian  statues  to 
this  old  world!” 
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t'hleaerc 
Montrei 
Xontre 
rtneinn 
Sew  Y 
Baltimt 


Sew  Y 
Sew  V 
Blerela 
Chicart 
Lot  Ki 


•Chlea 
Indiani 
Lot  Ai 
Xiamii 
Ban  P 


Toront 

Toront 

Sewar 

Detroit 

Oaklai 

Honeu 

Indian 
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(Chicago  Tribune  Takes 
44  Linage  Honors 


KKWSPRINT  rationing  not  only 

took  its  toll  from  total  newspa- 
ner  advertising  linage  for  1944 
^  k  P.,  Jan.  27,  p.  60)  but  it 
ilio  juggled  the  newspaper  lin- 
afe  leaders,  dropping  the  Detroit 
Htwt  from  lead  position  last 
year  to  fifth  and  lifting  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  from  second  to 
fiiS.  according  to  M^ia  Records 
First  Fifty  Newspapers  report. 

In  addition  to  changing  places 
and  though  it  moved  to  first 
place,  the  Tribune  accumulated 
only  21,972.616  lines  in  1944  as 
compared  with  24.263,295  in 
1943.  Linage  for  the  Detroit 
News  dropped  even  more  sharp¬ 
ly  from  24,584,884  to  19.312,567 
lines.  Linage  for  all  of  the  first 
five  was  universally  lower  than 
last  year,  but  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  rose  from  fourth  to  sec¬ 
ond  place  and  the  New  York 
Ttmei  from  fifth  to  fourth,  while 
the  Washington  Star  remained 
in  third. 

Tops  in  the  morning  field  this 
year  was  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  the  evening  the  Washington 
«tar.  apd  in  the  Sunday  the  New 
York  Times. 

Following  are  the  ranking  five 
in  the  classification  of  total,  re¬ 
tail.  general  and  classified: 


Total  I.iiiaKr 


diicaifo  Tribune.  .M  Sc  S.  21, 
Milwaukee  Journal — E  Sc  .S  21 
WaHhinrton  Star — E  &  S.  .  20 
Xfw  York  Tlmee — M  &  S.  .  20, 

Detroit  Newa — E  4  S .  19 

Retail-Mornlna 

New  York  Newa .  8 

Waahinrton  Times-Heralil ,  .  7 

Waahineton  Post  .  7 

New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picayune  fi 

’Chlcaro  Tribune  .  6 

Retail'EveninK 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  10 

Waahinirton  Star  .  9 

Dallas  Timp.»-Herald  .  9 

Boston  Traveler  .  8 

Hartford  Times  .  7 

Retail-Siinda.v 

New  York  Times .  4 

•New  York  News .  4 

New  Orleans  Times  Keayiine 

4  States  .  3 

•Chleawo  Tribune .  3 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  3 

Oeneral-MoriiinK 

Boston  Herald  .  2 

Baltimore  Sun  .  2 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  2 

Washlnrton  Post  ,  .  .  2 

Toronto  Globe  4  Mail .  2 

Boston  Globe  .  2 

Oeneral-Kvenina: 

Boston  Traveler .  2 

I'hlearo  Daily  News  .  .  2 

Montreal  Star .  2 

Montreal  La  Presse .  2 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  ....  2 

New  York  Sun  .  2 

Baltimore  Sun  .  2 

„  Genera  l-8und*y 

New  York  Times .  2 

York  Herald  'l^ibnne  2 

Heveland  Plain-Dealer  ...  1 

^icaro  Tribune  .  1 

Anteles  Examiner  ....  1 

,  Clasalfled-Mominx 

Chlearo  Tribune  .  8 

Indianapolis  Star .  4 

«>•  Anreles  Examiner  ....  S, 

Miamia  Herald .  3, 

Ban  Francisco  Examiner.  .  3 

Claasifled-Krenlnc 

Toronto  Star  .  4 

Toronto  Teleirram .  4 

^wark  Newa  .  ,3 

^troit  Kf'Wii  .  3 

Okkland  Tribune  . !  it 

Honaton  Chronicle  .  .1 

Indianapolis  News  .  3 


246.293 
748.094 
206.267 
483  00."> 
999.949 


987.960 

645,147 


968,040 

944,402 

640.010 

638.063 

,694.374 

460.490 

393.660 


683.274 

,.396.613 

081.487 

746.073 

694.166 

449.901 

,404.066 


CTassIfled-Sunday 

Detroit  News  . 

New  York  Times  .... 
Philiidelpbia  Inuulrer  . 
■Chicatro  Tribune  .... 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


2.202,723 

2.102.061 

2.120.086 

2.068.820 

1.821.061 


•  In  the  case  of  these  newspapers 
varyinit  portions  of  their  linace.  de- 
peudinir  upon  the  classlflcatioii  in 
question,  were  split-run. 

Unfortunately  space  does  not 
permit  printing  a  full  compari¬ 
son  of  1943  figures  with  1944 
ones.  However,  a  general  survey 
of  the  first  five  newspapers  in 
the  above  classifications  in  1943 
(E.  &  P.,  Feb.  19,  ’44.  p.  26)  with 
the  current  ones  shows  numerous 
switches  in  position  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  and  subtraction  from 
the  first  five  groups  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  papers. 


Lines 

972.616 

,311.143 

.967,738 

771 .276 

.312.567 


,927.4.33 

866.664 

168,483 

889,84.3 

.373.964 


996.826 

969,196 

966,271 


909.001 

402.823 

326.83.3 

246.419 

169,982 

163,214 


PAA  Conference  Lays 
Stress  on  War  Aid 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  29 — Em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  accelerating  their 
present  effort  toward  winning 
the  war  and  of  vigorous  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  post-war  years,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific 
Advertising  Association  held 
its  mid-winter  conference  here 
last  weekend.  Forty  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  advertisers  of 
the  11  western  states,  represent¬ 
ing  27  clubs,  attended  the  ses¬ 
sion.  presid^  over  by  PAA 
President  George  Weber  of  Mac- 
Wilkins.  Cole  and  Weber. 

The  conference  decided  to 
abandon  plans  for  the  42nd 
annual  convention  this  summer. 
Instead  a  small  conference  will 
be  planned  for  directors  and 
club  representatives. 

Charles  W.  Collier,  managing 
director,  pointed  out  the  favor- 
.ible  response  to  the  association’s 
Product  and  Marketing  Study, 
directed  by  Professor  David  Fa- 
ville.  The  conference  voted  to 
continue  the  study,  with  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  West  suggested 
as  the  next  topic  for  research. 

It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  project  on  public  education 
which  Maurice  Heaton  of  San 
Francisco  has  chairmanned,  be 
put  on  the  agenda  for  the  next 
conference. 


228,606 

174,346 

866.827 

783.116 

606.284 


,344.941 

,397.496 

792,326 

,402.001 

.366.446 


C.  H.  Conlond 
Promoted  in  Hartford 

Charles  H.  Conland,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Courant  since  1942,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  by  the  board  of 
directors  last  Monday. 

A  native  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Con- 
land  started  newspaper  work  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Courant  in  1933.  He  became 
assistant  advertising  director  in 
1940  and  two  years  later  became 
director  upon  the  retirement  of 
the  late  Arthur  B.  Lincoln. 

Other  officers  of  the  company 
were  reelected,  including  Mau¬ 
rice  S.  Sherman,  president  and 
publisher;  John  Sudarsky,  treas¬ 
urer:  Jerome  H.  O'Callaghan, 
secretary. 
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Small  Papers  Gain 

Unlike  the  situation  in  large 
cities,  where  newspapers  lost 
substantially  in  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  1944,  61  New  York  State 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  showed  a  9.4%  in¬ 
crease  in  linage  over  that  of 
1943.  Their  linage  totaled  292,- 
413.203  in  1944  as  compared 
with  267,315,382  in  1943.  a  nu¬ 
merical  gain  of  25.097,821. 


Reisen,  Ardmore,  Heads 
Oklahoma  Press  Group 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Jan.  29 
— Paving  the  way  for  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  officers  were  elected  at  the 
mid-winter  session  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association.  They 
are:  President,  Ernest  Reisen, 
Ardmore  Ardmoreite;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodward 
County  Journal;  one-year  direc¬ 
tor,  A.  J.  Herring,  Chelsea  Re¬ 
porter;  three-year  directors,  W. 
R.  Martineau,  Oklahoma  Live¬ 
stock  News,  who  enters  his  23rd 
year  as  a  director,  and  Joe  Mc¬ 
Bride,  Anadarko  News;  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Fred  Tarman, 
Norman  Transcript. 

The  editors  will  have  district 
meetings  instead  of  the  May 
meeting.  If  the  ODT  ruling  is 
relaxed,  the  May  session  prob¬ 
ably  will  take  place,  according 
to  Wheeler  Mayo,  Sallisaw 
Times,  retiring  president  and 
new  secretary-manager. 

The  association  endorsed  the 
Bankhead  Bill  providing  for 
government  purchasing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  War  Bond  cam- 1 
paigns  and  also  approved  the 
Murray  Bill  providing  for  sworn 
circulation  statements  from 
weekly  newspapers.  i 

Directors  were  empowered  to 
conduct  the  next  annual  elec¬ 
tion  by  mail,  if  necessary  in 
1946,  and  support  was  pledged 
to  Gov.  Robert  S.  Kerr’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  planting  5.000,000  trees 
in  Oklahoma  before  April  1.; 
About  350  editors  attended  the 
meeting. 

■ 

Epperson  Reelected 
Utah  Press  Head 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — De¬ 
spite  wartime  shortages  of  news¬ 
print  and  labor,  weekly  news¬ 
papers  have  improved  in  writ-  j 
ing,  makeup  and  business  effi- 1 
ciency,  Albert  W.  Epperson  of  I 
the  Kapsville  Reflex,  president  I 
of  the  Utah  State  Press  Assn., 
told  association  members  meet- ' 
ing  at  Salt  Lake  City.  j 

Mr.  Epperson,  who  replaced 
Roy  Schonian,  Duchesne,  upon 
his  resignation  last  summer,  was 
reelected  to  the  presidency,  as 
were  other  incumbent  officers. 

Offset  will  bring  photographic 
reproduction  within  the  reach 
of  the  weekly  newspaper,  Ho¬ 
bart  B.  Hicks,  American  Type 
Founders  Sales  Corp..  told  edi¬ 
tors.  The  new  equipment  util¬ 
izing  low  cost  zinc  is  20  to  80% 
cheaper  than  usual  reproduction 
methods  and  is  speedy  as  well, 
he  said. 


{Reader  interest 
in  the  news  depends 
upon  its  presentation. 
World  events  or  local 
items  must  sparkle  with 
information  to  hold  the 
reader's  eye. 

The  sparkle  in  its 
news  columns  has  been 
a  basic  reason  for  the 
Union-Star’s  leadership 
in  Citv  Zone  circulation 
for  TEiV  consecutive 
years. 

Delivered  to  more 
than  three  out  of  every 
four  homes,  it  is  the 
Numlier  Due  choice  of 
leading  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Schenectady 


jffy  dU  ^iattdatdL.. 


NaliMMihl  kf 

KELLY  SMITH  CO. 
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Tributes  to  Von  Ando: 
1  Remember  When’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 

VAN  ANOA  of  the  Times  is 
dead. 

As  the  news  spread  through 
New  York  City’s  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  last  Sunday,  city  editors 
waived  their  “keep  it  short” 
edicts,  for  they  knew  there  was 
only  one  way  to  tell  this  story, 
in  columns  not  in  inches. 

Because  Carr  Vattel  Van 
Anda,  as  much  a  symbol  of  the 
New  York  Times  as  its  famed 
slogan,  “All  the  News  That's 
Fit  to  Print,”  always  consid¬ 
ered  big  news  in  terms  of  pages, 
not  columns.  His  thoroughness 
is  a  Times  tradition;  his  feats 
of  journalism  legendary. 

Exactly  20  years  elapsed  from 
the  day  this  headline  appeared: 
VAN  ANDA  OF  TIMES 
TO  TAKE  LONG  REST 
to  the  headline  which  the  Times 
placed  in  the  second  lead  posi¬ 
tion  on  Page  1  last  Monday: 
CARR  V.  VAN  ANDA, 
NOTED  TIMES  EDITOR. 
DIES  HERE.  AGED  80 
Even  his  death  was  surround¬ 
ed  with  the  dramatic  touch  he 
would  have  relished  in  handling 
news  while  he  was  the  Times’ 
managing  editor  for  28  years. 
He  died  of  shock  in  his  Park 
Avenue  apartment  after  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
daughter.  Blanche,  in  her  hotel 
suite  a  few  blocks  away.  A 
double  fiineral  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  Wednesday  at  the  Church 
of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  and  Mr. 
Van  Anda’s  ashes  were  sent  to 
Frankfort.  Ky.,  for  burial  along¬ 
side  the  remains  of  his  wife  who 
died  three  years  ago. 

A  Stimulating  Boss 
To  the  elder  men  of  the  Times 
staff,  and  even  to  the  younger 
reporters  who  have  been  regaled 
with  the  stories  of  his  prodigious 
mind  and  stimulating  assign¬ 
ments,  Van  Anda  of  the  Times  is 
not  dead.  His  achievements  live 
on.  they  say.  not  only  as  mem¬ 
ories  but  as  inspiration  for  news 
enterprise.  Van  Anda  was  out 
of  harness  as  ME  for  20  years, 
almost  as  long  as  he  had  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  editorial  rooms  in 
Park  Row,  Times  Square  and 
43rd  Street:  yet  the  things  he 
did — the  things  that  made  the 
Times  great  as  a  newspaper — are 
as  well-remembered  as  the  latest 
order  of  the  day  from  the  reign- 


Women  Fellows 

Women  win  be  eligible  for 
Niemon  FeUowehipe  in  jour* 
naliem  at  Harvard  University 
lor  the  academic  year  begin¬ 
ning  next  falL  by  vote  of  the 
Harvard  Corporation.  The 
vote.  Harvard  soya,  is  in  line 
with  its  policy  of  admission  of 
women  to  the  grodnato  sdMoIs. 

Eighty-seven  newspaper  men 
hove  held  the  fellowships  since 
they  were  established  in  1937. 


ing  ME,  Edwin  L.  James,  who 
took  over  in  1932  when  C.V.V.A. 
retired  officially. 

The  five-column  obituary  in 
the  Times,  compiled  from  a  fat 
folder  of  documents  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  files  and  from  renunis- 
cences  of  men  who  had  worked 
with  Van  Anda.  barely  touched 
on  the  man’s  contributions  to 
journalism.  It  retold  many  of 
the  anecdotes  which  in  recent 
years  enriched  magazine  writers 
and  biographies  .  .  .  how  he  out¬ 
guessed  his  rivals  on  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Titanic;  how  he 
scooped  everyone  on  the  Japa¬ 
nese  naval  victory  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war;  the  62  col- 
unrns  of  documents  from  the 
Peace  Conference,  giving  Times 
readers  thorough  coverage  of 
Versailles  as  he  had  given  them 
up-to-the-minute  special  rraorts 
from  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  I. 

Over  in  the  Times  office,  men 
who  knew-him-when  casually 
recalled  other  incidents,  mostly 
those  that  took  place  in  the 
Times  office,  since  Van  Anda 
spent  most  of  his  time  there — 12 
to  14  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a 
week,  from  the  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Henry  Loewenthal  in 
1904  and  became  Adolph  S.  Ochs’ 
righthand  man  in  building  the 
Times  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Some  Recollections 

I  remember  when  .  .  .  Van 
Anda  sat  around  the  news  room 
with  some  of  the  reporters  until 
5  or  6  o’clock  in  the  morning 
arguing  the  Hall-Mills  murder 
case  and  challenging  the  men 
to  break  down  his  theory.  He 
was  a  great  one  for  testing  the 
mental  powers  of  his  staff. 

He  mastered  mathematics  and 
Egyptology.  He  found  flaws  in 
Einstein’s  lectures  and  discov¬ 
ered  forgeries  in  the  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  on  King  Tut-ankh-amen’s 
tomb.  He  liked  prizefights  and 
fires,  too. 

I  remember  when  .  .  .  Van 
Anda  ordered  a  whole  bunch  of 
reporters  to  dash  across  the 
street,  hire  the  only  jitney  in 
sight  and  rush  to  a  fire  while 
the  opposition’s  men  were  stew¬ 
ing  on  street  cars.  The  story 
that  he  argued  for  an  hour  with 
an  office  boy  over  a  dollar  raise 
in  pay  is  doubted  by  those  who 
knew  Van  Anda  would  spare  no 
cost  in  covering  a  story. 

I  remember  when  .  .  .  Van 
Anda  spotted  a  brief  item  in  the 
day’s  news  report  that  Fred 
Stone  had  “gotten  religion”  at 
some  tank  town  in  the  West.  He 
ordered  that  Stone  be  inter¬ 
viewed — bv  telephone!  The  tolls 
were  enormous  by  the  time 
Stone  was  located,  but  Van  Anda 
was  happy.  The  Times  had  a 
complete  story.  Nor  did  he  ever 
quibble  with  the  correspondents 
who  covered  the  Scopes  trial — 
on  mace! 

Most  famous  of  his  mathemat¬ 
ical  strokes,  of  course,  was  the 
time  he  caught  a  slip  in  Russell 


Carr  V.  Von  Anda  at  work  on  a 
mathematical  problem. 


Owen’s  story  of  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Einstein — Owen  had 
spent  weeks  cramming  for  this 
assignment  with  a  noted  mathe¬ 
matician.  Owen’s  report  was  an 
accurate  account  of  what  Ein¬ 
stein  had  said  about  relativity, 
but  Van  Anda  changed  it.  And 
a  few  days  later,  Owen  received 
word:  “Yes,  Mr.  Van  Anda  is 
right.  I  made  a  slip  in  tran¬ 
scribing  the  equation.”  Einstein, 
himself. 

I  remember  when  .  .  .  Van 
Anda  demanded  to  know  the 
cause  of  a  great  train  wreck  in 
the  mid-West.  He  told  his  re¬ 
porter  at  the  scene  very  definite¬ 
ly  the  proper  location  for  a  cut¬ 
off  switch  and  to  check  on  it. 
He  was  right  to  the  inch. 

He  was  always  electrifying  his 
staff  with  assignments.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  ME’s  cubicle,  rubbing  his 
hands,  puffing  his  pipe,  casting 
steely  glances  over  the  room, 
the  gang  knew  something  was 
up. 

I  remember  when  .  .  .  Van 
Anda  was  supposedly  in  retire¬ 
ment — just  before  he  actually 
gave  up  the  title — and  walked 
into  the  editorial  room.  F.  T. 
Birchall  was  in  charge,  nominal¬ 
ly,  but  the  minute  Van  Anda 
glanced  at  the  news  reports 
things  began  to  happen.  His 
very  presence,  while  he  was 
quiet-mannered,  never  one  to 
bawl  anybody  out,  stimulated 
thought  of  developing  the  news. 

Beware  the  Star-Gazer! 

I  remember  when  .  .  .  Van 
Anda  saw  a  paragraph  about 
the  reported  discovery  of  a  new 
star.  He  called  for  Russell  Owen 
and  told  him  to  go  get  a  real 
story  about  It  The  Times  pub¬ 
lished  columns.  In  later  years. 
Van  Anda  wrote  deeply  scien¬ 
tific  articles  on  the  solar  system. 
Whenever  he  stood  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  his  office,  star¬ 
gazing  reporters  disappeared. 

“We  always  knew,”  said  one 
of  them,  “that  if  he  saw  one  of 
us.  he  would  hold  our  ear  for 
hours  explaining  the  universe.” 

Van  Anda  once  said:  “It  is 
comforting  to  those  who  feel 
themselves  out  of  bounds  to 
know  that  relativity  won’t 
bother  them  if  they  don’t  bother 
it.  All  persons  whose  business 
lies  on  this  side  of  the  12th  place 
of  decimals  may  consider  them- 
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selves  safe.  Those  who  venta* 
beyond  are  probably  lost.” 

A  great  one  himself  for  re 
maining  long  after  the  pape 
had  gone  to  press — his  first  bta 
scoop  on  the  death  of  President 
Grant  was  scored  for  the  Clevt- 
land  Herald  because  he  didnl 
go  home  when  the  boss  told  hiiu 
to — Van  Anda  didn’t  mind  if  the 
staff  loitered  for  a  few  games. 

I  remember  when  ...  Vis 
Anda  received  a  complaint  fro# 
someone  who  said  a  couple  of 
the  fellows  were  “losing  toi 
much.”  He  .smiled  and  replied; 
“Forget  it,  it  keeps  them  around 
the  office.” 

He  scooped  the  oppositlm  ia 
other  ways,  too.  Biographers  td 
how  he  would  go  to  the  compoe 
ing  room  himself,  write  tht 
heads,  and  revise  the  makeu|i 
while  the  story  was  being  set 
This  gave  the  Times  many  i 
one-edition  beat. 

I  remember  when  .  .  .  Vu 
Anda  was  in  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness  once.  That  was  the  time  ho 
hired  a  special  train  for  ’Times 
reporters  to  cover  the  Glena 
Curtiss  airplane  flight  from  A1 
bany  to  New  York.  The  World  i 
heard  about  it  belatedly,  sought  i 
a  special  train  of  its  own,  but  E 
was  refused.  And  Van  Andi  F 
chuckled  when  he  had  tho  r 
chance  to  turn  down  the  World’s  g 
request  for  places  on  his  train  g 
Bom  in  Ohio  in  1884 

The  “I  remember”  file  is  limit¬ 
less. 

For  the  official  biography.  Vat  : 
Anda  was  bom  on  Dec.  2,  18M.  ; 
at  Georgetown,  Ohio,  the  son  ot  ; 
a  lawyer.  His  newspaper  career 
really  started  with  the  Boyi  ; 
Gazette  of  Wapakoneta  and 
reached  Times  Square  by  way 
of  Cleveland  and  Baltimore.  % 
landed  in  New  York  broke.  He 
died  a  wealthy  and  famous  newe 
paper  man.  In  the  last  10  yean 
of  his  life  he  wrote  more  for 
the  Times — in  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  on  every  conceivable  sub¬ 
ject — than  he  had  written  in  hii 
career  as  ME.  But  what  he 
wrote  will  never  be  remembered 
as  much  as  what  he  did. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  noted 
Times  editor,  wrote  the  bed 
Van  Anda  epitaph: 

“If  I  were  to  make  a  plea  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  on 
behalf  of  the  press,  it  would  be 
to  prepare  a  few  all-round  men 
and  women  —  the  best  —  who 
should  be  competent  to  perfoi* 
a  planetary  service,  not  only 
geographically  but  intellectually, 
to  be  in  this  democratic  age 
what  Democritus  was  in  his  day 
to  his  little  world — men  who.  as 
he  whom  I  knew,  was  prepartd 
when  the  tomb  of  T^t-ankh- 
Amen  was  opened,  to  enter  in- 
telllgently  with  the  archaee^ 
gist:  when  Einstein  propounded 
his  theory  had  some  notion  of 
what  he  was  talking  about 
whom  I  found  one  day  tryiM 
to  find  geometrically  the  area  of 
a  triangle  in  the  terms  of  itt 
sides:  who  In  the  midst  of  a  !»• 
litical  campaign  wrote  a  two- 
column  editorial  on  the  nw 
planet,  and  yet  who  could  t«l 
you  the  baseball  champions  f* 
the  last  10  years,  or  the  Pre»‘ 
dential  returns  for  the  last  cen* 
tury.” 
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No  Trivial  Item 
Gets  in  Beacon^ 
Jungle  Journal 
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J  T1  1  -1  Alie  Dffttiruxi  iiuw  ictcivca  aiita 

Ingenious  I'leoge  xlelped  prints  dispatshes  from  Camp 

To  Develop  Spot  News  Newspaper  Servic^  the  Associ- 

iw  V  .  ^  ated  Press,  Army  News  Service, 

Coverage  in  Solomons  Reuter’s,  Press  Wireless,  Office 

.....  ...  of  War  Information  (cabled  to 

Publishing  a  daily  newspaper  Australia  and  rushed  by  air  mail 
In  the  jungles  of  a  South  Pa-  Ijjg  Beacon)  and  the  daily 
cific  island  without  any  repro-  Washington  roundup  from  the 
duction  equipment  fac^  State  Department.  All  these  re- 

Sun's  fighting  men  when  they  ^j-g  received  by  radio  ex- 

5tirted  to  drive  the  Japs  out  of  ^  ^  ^he  one  from  OWI. 
the  Solomons,  but  soldier  edi-  ^  ^ 

tors  and  reporters  can  now  look  Personala  Ruled  Out 

on  a  year  of  successful  Spot  news  is  the  backbone  of 
operation.  the  paper,  according  to  the  edi- 

The  enlisted  men  and  officers  tors  who  found  after  surveys 
whose  task  it  was  to  find  the  among  their  readers  that  there 
answer  came  up  with  the  Daily  was  little  interest  there  in  the 
Beacon,  published  by  the  13th  type  of  copy  widely  used  in 
Air  Force.  The  bright  little  service  papers  in  the  States, 
sheet,  which  operates  much  the  “We  work  on  the  theory  that 
same  as  a  metropolitan  daily  the  Daily  Beacon  is  the  New 
except  that  it  lacks  typesetting  York  Times  of  the  South  Pa- 
michinery  and  printing  presses,  clfic,”  an  editor  explained, 
is  reproduced  by  mimeograph  “Everything  trivial,  including 
and  greets  the  Air  Force  soldiers  personal  news  notes,  is  killed.” 
at  breakfast  The  first  editor  of  the  Beacon 

Rie  Beacon  copped  the  over-  was  T/Sgt.  Mack  H.  Williams 
seas  mimeograph  prize  in  a  who  worked  on  several  Army 
world-wide  contest  among  serv-  publications  before  landing  over- 
ioe  publications  in  June.  seas.  Before  he  entered  the 

Twice  a  month,  the  Beacon  Army  he  was  a  Washington  cor- 
publishes  a  special  “home”  edi-  respondent  for  Business  Week 
tion  filled  with  the  literary  ef-  and  had  been  city  editor  of  the 
forts  of  soldier  contributors.  Johnson  City  (Tenn. )  Daily 
These  specials  include  two  pages  Times. 

of  local  pictures  reproduce  on  When  Williams  was  trans- 
1  photo-offset  press  assigned  to  ferred  out  of  the  office  to  be¬ 
an  Engineer  battalion  nearby  come  a  combat  correspondent, 
and  inserted  within  the  regular  Sgt.  Mauro  J.  Messina  took  over, 
pages.  In  civilian  life  he  had  been  gen- 

Approximately  1,200  copies  a  eral  manager  of  the  editorial  of- 
day  are  picked  up  by  messengers  fices  of  Lmrkin.  Roosevelt  and 
who  distribute  them  to  the  units  Larkin,  Boston  Book  publishing 
m  the  island  and  t®  planes  fly-  firm, 
ing  to  other  islands.  The  sheet  ■ 

Is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  TrnnViv 

one  copy  for  every  eight  men.  P  r-  t  rr 

„  ,  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  To- 

News  tor  Show  Tip*  peka,  Kan.,  has  been  awarded  a 

Cable  facilities  are  practically  no-accident  contest  trophy  for 
nonexistent  in  the  Solomons,  so  the  year  1943-44  by  the  Safety 
Morse  and  voice  radio  are  the  Engineering  department  of  Em- 
only  means  of  speedy  communi-  ployers’  Mutual,  which  handles 
Mtion  down  where  the  13th  Air  workmen’s  compensation  insur- 
rorce  opposes  the  Japs.  It  took  ance  for  the  publications.  A  to- 
P^asion  to  get  news.  Signal  tal  of  1,024,778  man-hours  was 
arps  units,  busy  with  priority  worked  in  the  year  with  five  lost- 
Anny  messages,  at  first  had  time  accidents,  making  the  or- 
nwther  time  nw  inclination  to  ganization’s  accident  frequency 

rate  4.9  per  million  man-hours 
reports  that  fill  the  air.  Facing  worked 
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This  evening  thousands  of  service 
men  will  he  asking  for  the  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  lines  that  connect  them  with 
their  homes  all  over  America. 


raemoers  oi  me  Beacon  toured  v _ i. 

the  signal  units  and  convinced  New  York  OCXlVCI^® 

the  operators  the  idea  of  a  daily  New  York  City  collected  in 

paper  was  practical  and  neces-  1944  about  12%  of  the  nation’s 

wastepaper  salvage,  a  total  of 

Th®  campaign  was  needless  C1C.344  --1" 

when  the  editors  promised  the  000  tons  monthly  behind  its 

on  entertainment  so  they  could 
wire  early  and  commandeer 
tw  best  coconut  logs  for  seats. 

Operators  began  to  spend  hours 
of  their  scanty  free  time  at  the 
•arphones  of  receiver  stations 
*0  copy  down  the  news  dis¬ 
patches. 

News  of  action  by  the  13th  it-  mously  by 
jelf  is  taken  from  reports  com- 
fitf  into  Headquarters  and  di- 

wctly  from  the  stories  of  men  year.  -  - 

doing  the  fighting.  Cameramen  Printing  Industry  of  America, 
aad  reporters  also  stand  by  at  Inc.  The  present  charter  of  the 
^•adlng  strips  and  interview  the  UTA  will  form  the  corporate 
tteri  as  they  come  down  from  base  for  the  enlarged  organiza- 
wmbat  sorties.  Evety  after-  tion. 

■MTOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  Fobraory  3.  1945 


816.544  tons,  but  was  still  12,- 

_  _  _  _  CCC  _ _ _ 1I-I„  I'J  as- 

operators  advance  information  sign^  quota,  according  to  fig- 
««  ...  ,  ,  released  last  week  by  Paul 

W.  Zeckhousen,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  city’s  salvage  division 
of  WPB. 

■ 

Nome  Changed 

Under  a  plan  voted  unani- 

_ the  management 

committee,  the  United  Typothe- 
tae  of  America,  now  in  its  59th 
will  become  known  as 


You'll  be  doing  them  a  real  favor 
if  you  help  keep  the  lines  open  from 
7  to  10  P.  M.  They’ll  appreciate  it. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Capital  Scribes 
Become  Corps 
Of  Rewrite  Men 

Wabhincton,  Feb.  1  —  Held 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  code  which  prohibits 
publication  of  unauthorized  news 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  trips, 
Washlnfton  correspondents  this 
week  were  rewriting  foreign 
dlqMtches  and  permitting  thw 
readers  to  form  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  President  and  members  of 
his  official  family. 

The  censor’s  office  has  ruled  on 
other  occasions  that  news  pub¬ 
lished  abroad  may  be  reprinted 
in  the  United  Statn.  ’The  the¬ 
ory  is  that  there  is  no  point  in 
attempting  to  withhold  m>m  the 
ennay  facts  or  rumors  that  have 
had  wide  circulation  elsewhere. 

At  a  reoeat  press  conference. 
President  Roowvelt  confirmed 
the  report  that  he  had  sched¬ 
uled  a  meeting  with  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  ChurchUl  and  Premier 
Stalin.  ’The  time  and  place  of 
meeting  were  not  disclosed. 

Wove  oi  ‘Ahsantaaism* 

Several  days  ago  a  wave  of 
"absenteeism”  was  noted  in  offi¬ 
cial  offices.  It  began  with  dis¬ 
patches  from  abroad  that  Harry 
Hopkins,  White  House  intimate, 
was  in  Rome  for  a  conference 
with  the  Pope.  United  Stotes 
newspapers  were  then  free  to 
use  the  second-hand  copy. 

At  about  the  same  time,  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  War  Mobilizer 
James  F.  Byrnes  was  out  of  the 
country,  and  a  few  days  later 
Joseph  Grew,  Under-secretary  of 
Stat^  was  revealed  as  Acting 
Secretary  "in  the  absence  of 
Secretary  Stettinius.” 

Censors  Develop 
Guessing  Game 

What’s  a  four-letter  word  for 
"Commander  in  Chief  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  Areas,  Advance 
Headquarters,  Forward  Area?” 

The  crossword  puzzle  of  oen- 
sorship  held  readers’  interest  in 
two  stories,  side  by  side  on  Fhge 
1  of  the  New  York  Times 
Monday.  ’The  answers  were  on 
the  turn  page. 

Warren  Moscow's  dispatch 
from  the  new  Pacific  headquar¬ 
ters  explained  very  carefully 
that  naaaing  of  the  island  was 
not  permitted.  But  in  paren¬ 
thesis  tile  ’Times  stated:  "A  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  New  York  ’Times 
last  Dec.  11  from  Guam  said  the 
headquarters  auiuld  be  moved  to 
that  island.” 

For  his  part  of  the  puzzle, 
Harold  Callender  reported  from 
Paris  that  a  "high  Allied  offi¬ 
cial,  who,  as  fiction  writers  say, 
must  be  nameless,”  was  con¬ 
ferring  with  French  officials  on 
questions  of  high  diplomacy.  His 
namelessness.  Callender  said, 
was  imposed  by  Allied  censor¬ 
ship  in  London.  Then  he  added : 
“The  fact  has  been  published, 
however,  that  Hany  Hopkins 
left  Wa^ington  last  ’Tuesday, 
evidently  bound  for  Europe.” 
(Radio  Paris  broke  the  censor¬ 
ship  a  few  hours  later.) 


Tuesday  night,  when  the  na¬ 
tion  celebrated  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  birthday,  gatherings 
throughout  the  country  received 
his  annual  greetings  through  the 
medium  of  bis  wife.  Significant¬ 
ly,  the  statement  was  described 
as  having  been  sent  to  her  by 
radio. 

At  the  White  House,  another 
substitution  was  noted.  Press 
Secretary  Stephen  Early,  it  had 
bean  announce,  was  to  visit  the 
press  chiefs  of  United  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing 
public  stetements  of  internation¬ 
al  importance  to  the  press.  Jon¬ 
athan  Daniels.  Raleigh,  N.  C.. 
newspaper  editor  on  leave  to 
serve  as  one  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  “secretaries  with  a  passion 
for  anonymity,”  became  the  press 
contact  man. 

( It  has  been  reported  with 
convincing  authority  that  Early 
will  leave  the  secretariat  to  re¬ 
enter  the  business  end  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  when 
he  returns  to  the  United  States 
and  that  Daniels,  extremely  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  Washington  press 
corns,  will  be  permanently  in¬ 
stalled  as  press  secretary.  He 
is  a  son  of  Josephus  Daniels, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy. ) 

Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger. 
dauehter  of  the  President  and 
a  White  House  resident  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  was  next  to  vanish 
from  public  contact.  She  has 
been  doing  secretarial  work  for 
her  father.  No  word  was  avail¬ 
able  as  to  her  whereabouts. 

Even  Pala  Is  Away 

Even  Fala,  the  President’s 
Scottle,  was  away,  whereabouts 
unknown  but  reported  to  be 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  a  re¬ 
cent  adventure!  Fala  was  at 
Teheran  and  at  Quebec. 

’The  clamp  on  publication 
within  the  United  States  did  not 
apply  to  the  press  of  foreign 
countries  whose  censors  per¬ 
mitted  the  widest  publication  of 
news  concerning  movements  of 
public  figures  from  this  nation. 

London  press  reported  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  had  already  left 
Washington  to  attend  the  Big 
’Three  meeting.  Turkey  radio 
said  the  conference  already  was 
under  way  at  Teheran.  Swedish 
radio  said  the  meeting  would 
be  held  in  South  Russia,  and 
Lisbon  placed  the  session  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

When  President  Roosevelt 
went  to  Casablanca.  London  had 
the  first  news  and  United  States 
newspapers  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
print  it  When  he  went  to 
Cairo  to  meet  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
United  States  newspapers  re¬ 
printed  from  a  Lisbon  dispatch 
of  British  newspapers.  News 
of  the  Teheran  conference  came 
out  of  Moscow,  and  United  States 
newspapers  rewrote. 

_  m 

Vcmcouver  Sun 
Siqns  VHth  Guild 

Vancouveh,  B.  C..  Jan.  31 — 
Members  of  the  Vancouver 
Newspaper  Guild,  Local  No.  1, 
have  signed  a  new  agreement 
with  the  Vancouver  ^n  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Vancouver  En¬ 
gravers,  Ltd. 

The  new  contract,  effective 
immediately,  includes  union  shop 
clauses  in  all  departments  except 
editorial,  which  has  been  granted 
maintenance  of  membership. 


FTC  Order 
Hits  'Seruton' 
Ads  As  Tolse' 

Washington,  Feb.  1 — Sweep¬ 
ing  orders  by  the  Federal  ’Trade 
Commission  against  allegedly 
false  radio  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  of  “Serutan,”  must  be 
complied  with  within  60  days  or 
oivil  suit  to  collect  money  pen¬ 
alties  will  be  instituted  vrith 
each  violation  charged  as  a 
.separate  offense. 

Healthaids,  Inc.,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  the  producer,  the 
Journal  of  Living  Publishing 
Corp.,  which  advertised  the  me¬ 
dicinal  product,  and  Victor  H. 
Lindlahr,  who,  the  commission 
said,  is  a  graduate  of  a  "medical 
diploma  mill,”  are  respondents. 
Lindlahr  had  testified  he  con¬ 
siders  his  “M.D.”  suffix  "as 
good  as  anybody  else’s  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  writing.” 

FTC  has  ordered  the  res¬ 
pondents  to  discontinue  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  the  therapeutic 
values  of  "Serutan,”  as  well  as 
its  medical  properties.  ’The 
Commission  says  the  product 
is  composed  only  of  rice  polish¬ 
ings  and  the  epithelial  tissues  of 
psyllium  seed,  and  the  order 
adds; 

“Serutan  does  not  constitute 
a  cure  or  remedy  for  constipa¬ 
tion,  its  therapeutic  value  being 
limited  to  the  temporary  reli^ 
afforded  by  its  laxative  ac¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 


FREDERICK  S.  HAYES.  57. 

managing  editor  of  the  Red 
Bank  (N.  J.)  Register  for  15 
years,  died  Jan.  24  in  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.  Mr.  Hayes  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  printer  on  the  Lake- 
wood  (N.  J.)  Citizen.  He  joined 
the  Register  as  a  printer,  later 
shifting  to  the  news  staff. 

E.  W.  Frbeman,  78,  publisher 
of  the  Pine  Blu^'  (Ark.)  Com¬ 
mercial  since  1897,  died  Jan.  28 
after  several  months’  illness.  He 
was  noted  for  the  Arkansas  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversal  of  a  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Judge’s  fine  of  $100 
for  contempt,  arising  from  an 
editorial  commenting  on  slot 
machine  seizure  after  licensing. 

C.  Lelaio)  Eddy,  38,  former 
state  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  ax^  re¬ 
cently  state  ^itor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  was 
killed  Jan.  13  in  a  plane  crash 
near  Burley,  Ida. 

Harry  Steinfeij),  40,  former 
Portland  Oregonian  copyreader 
and  reporter,  died  Jan.  23. 

James  F.  Dale,  72,  state  house 
correspondent  for  the  Newark 
( N.  J. )  News  for  40  years  before 
illness  forced  his  retirement  last 
year,  died  Jan.  27. 

Gardner  B.  Ellis,  74,  for  30 
years  associated  with  the  Roch¬ 
ester  ( N.  Y. )  Democrat  dk  Chron¬ 
icle  as  police  reporter,  then  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  and  since  his  retire¬ 
ment  10  years  ago  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  and 

IDITOR  A  FU 


Herald  Tribune,  died  Jan.  g 

CLirrORD  LANCrORD-BAXBI,  g 
New  York  correspondent  lU 
1028  for  the  Montreal  ((^ 
Star,  died  Jan.  27.  He  wr^  tk| 
Star’s  daily  column,  "New  Tmm 
in  Review”  and  had  been  cM 
editor  of  the  Star  and  earikr  oi| 
the  Montreal  Standard  stag. 

Marius  Gabion,  75,  formiri; 
a  leading  political  writer  (or  Li 
Temps,  Paris,  France,  and  la 
nearly  20  years  director  of  fy 
pre-war  R^io  News  Agency  h 
France,  died  Jan.  29,  U.P.  tt 
ports. 

T/'4  Robert  A.  Ritchii, 
merly  on  the  copy  desk  ^  tk 
San  Francisco  Chronide,  bs| 
killed  in  action  on  the  wectatl 
front  Dec.  23.  A  member  of  tk 
101st  Airborne  Division,  he  » 
tered  the  service  early  in  lit 

Isaac  J.  Copenharve,  73,  pnii 
dent  of  the  Omaha  Typ<^tra|k 
ical  Union  six  terms,  died  lia 
26.  For  27  years  he  worked  ii 
the  composing  room  of  the  («■ 
mer  Omaha  Bee,  then  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  owner  of  the  Burliayfs 
Junction  { Mo. )  Post  before  rr 
turning  to  his  trade  in  Omsk 

Sgt.  Robert  Klindwortr,  (or 
mer  member  of  the  •  sports  stil 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  died  Nov.  7  in  Gemas; 
of  battle  wounds. 

Sgt.  Jack  B.  Himes,  formerh. 
with  the  advertising  staff  of  tk 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Henld| 
died  Jan.  3  in  Belgium  of  wouadi  | 
received  Jan.  1.  Sgt.  Himes  vs 
with  the  Armored  Division  H 
Gen.  Patton’s  Army. 

Samuel  C.  Epstein,  75.  Ck 
cago  Tribune  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  employe  for  more  thanX 
years,  died  Jan.  21  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  Chicago.  Husband  it 
the  late  Eva  Annenberg.  a  siikt 
of  the  late  Moses  and  Max  Aa- 
nenberg,  Mr.  Epstein  is  surrtiel 
by  three  daughters  and  a  asa 
Joseph  T.,  also  a  Tribune  em¬ 
ploye. 

James  Craig  MacDonald,  '71 
who  retired  in  1942  after  37  years 
as  agriculture  editor  of  tk 
Montreal  (Que.)  Family  HenM 
and  Weekly  Star,  died  Jan.  23  it 
Beaurepaire,  Que.  Before  gobg 
to  Montreal  he  had  been  agri¬ 
culture  editor  of  the  old  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire. 

T/Sgt.  Lloyd  S.  Hackman,  3t 
a  stereotyper  for  the  Philsdei 
phia  Bulletin  for  14  years  befoii 
entering  the  Army  was  killed  oe 
Leyte  Island. 

Mrs.  Catherine  SiMnor 
Hayes,  88,  well-known  author 
journalist,  columnist  and  pub¬ 
licity  agent,  died  at  her  home  it 
Victoria,  B.  C..  Jan.  17.  She  went 
to  Victoria  35  years  ago  after 
working  on  the  staffs  of  tk 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  Trlk 
une. 

Irving  A.  Hunting,  76.  retired 
mechanical  engineer  and  iw 
ventor,  who  was  with  R.  Hoe  « 
Co.  as  a  printing  press  designer 
for  many  years,  died  Jan.  30  at 
his  home  in  South  Plainfield. 
N.  J. 

Benjamin  A.  Fryer,  81,  who 
was  city  editor  for  many  yeW 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle, died 
Jan.  23.  He  retired  from  actiw 
newspaper  work  in  1934. 
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tasUNGTON,  Feb.  1 — Oral  ar- 
eiment  on  proposals  of  the  Fed* 

(oi  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  allocate  space  in  the  high 
Muency  spectrum  to  desig- 
radio  services  has  been 
pgfiponed  from  Feb.  14  to  Feb. 

5l 

TTiis  will  allow  more  time  for 
blenches  of  the  industry  to  pre- 

re  and  submit  briefs,  original- 
required  by  Feb.  9  and  now 
leeeptable  until  Feb.  21. 

n^uency  Modulation  Broad- 
caitm.  Inc..  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
dpil  (^lectors.  Its  representa- 
tiT(f  will  argue  that  a  shift  of 
m  from  the  bands  in  which  it 
hai  been  operating  to  another 
itea  in  the  spectrum  is  unwar¬ 
ranted,  will  not  serve  to  improve 
MTTice  and  will  render  useless 
many  receiving  sets  now  In 
hones. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  also  In- 
toids  to  present  Its  views  with 
ropeet  to  international  trans- 
mteions.  The  FCC  report  found 
that  type  of  service  of  great 
sifniflcance  and  assured  pro- 
vSon  will  be  made  for  its  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  postponement  was  asked 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Ra¬ 
dis  Technical  Planning  Board, 
whose  representatives  played  a 
major  role  at  the  hearings.  Ad¬ 
ditional  time  for  preparing  briefs 
was  suggested. 

FCC  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rule  to  govern  the  new 
haaring: 

"Any  person  who  participated 
in  the  allocation  hearing  will  be 
permitted  to  file  a  brief  and  to 
arfue  orally.  The  oral  argument 
may  be  presented  either  by  an 
attorney  or  by  the  person  who 
participated  in  the  hearing. 

"Persons  who  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  hearing  who  desire 
to  present  comments  on  the 
commission's  proposed  report 
may  file  a  brief  in  accordance 
with  the  commission’s  order  of 
Jan.  15,  1945.  Oml  argument  by 
such  persons  will  generally  not 
be  permitted,  except  that  upon 
a  proper  showing,  requests  for 
oral  argument  will  be  granted  In 
special  cases.  Persons  desiring 
to  support  the  commission’s  pro¬ 
posed  report  as  well  as  those 
who  desire  to  oppose  it  may  file 
briefs  and  participate  in  the  oral 
argument.” 

■ 

White  House  Reminder 

Because  it  has  recently  ob¬ 
served  several  ads  featuring 
likenesses  of  the  President,  the 
Rational  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Inc.,  queried  the  White  House  on 
we  policy  involved.  In  reply, 

Steve  Early,  press  secretary  to 
the  President,  repeated  his  state¬ 
ment  of  March  1,  1941:  "This  of- 
ftw  discourages  the  ‘use  of  the 
President’s  name  or  likeness  in 
advertising.’  It  is  impossible  for 
the  White  House  to  give  permis¬ 
sion  to  anyone  to  use  the  nicture 
or  likeness  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  advertisement. 

lOITOR  A  PUBLISNIR  fM>  NfcrMry  1,  194B 


Aachen  News 

The  Aachener  Nachrichten — 
Aachen  Newe — the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  in  occupied 
Germany^  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  lost  week  with  a  banner 
headline  heralding  the  Russian 
advoncs.  “Russian  Victory 
Train  Rolls  On."  it  declarod. 

To  bo  issued  weekly,  the  po- 
per  will  cost  20  pfennigs  (two 
conts). 

Press  Still  Digging 
Self  Out  oi  Snow 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30 — 
Weather  conditions  continued  to 
play  havoc  with  Western  New 
York  newspapers  this  week  as 
snow  and  sleet  descended  on  the  i 
area  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
week.  Only  three  days  since 
Dec.  11  has  snow  fauled  to  fall.  I 

Newspaper  delivery  has  been  ' 
interrupted  almost  daily,  carrier  j 
boys  are  resorting  to  skis  to  get  ' 
to  their  Jobs,  reporters  are  cover-  ] 
ing  their  beats  by  telephone  in  j 
many  instances.  Newspaper  men  ! 
describe  conditions  as  worse  | 
than  at  any  time  in  the  memory  > 
of  living  ^itors  and  circulation 
chiefs.  ! 

The  city  bogged  down  com-  I 
pletely  for  four  days  during  De¬ 
cember  when  *a  record  snow¬ 
storm  hit  the  area.  Although 
newspapers  published  daily 
there  was  only  limited  distribu¬ 
tion,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
downtown  areas.  Successive 
heavy  storms  have  since  struck. 

Newspapers  have  set  ahead 
their  edition  time  as  much  as 
30  minutes  and  an  hour  in  order 
to  insure  delivery,  and  even  at 
that  home  deliveries  in  many 
instances  are  not  being  made 
until  6  and  7  p.m. 

a 

'Dry'  Group  Queries 
On  Liquor  Policy 

Washington,  Jan.  30 — ^News¬ 
paper  publishers  are  being  asked 
by  American  Business  Men’s 
Research  Foundation  whether 
their  editorial  and  advertising 
policies  are  pro-  or  anti-liquor 
sale  and  whether  “dry”  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  substitute  for  copy 
paid  for  by  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  trades,  the  Allied  Liquor 
Industries,  Inc.,  reported  today. 

The  liquor  trade  association 
described  the  foundation  as  "a 
dry  organization.”  Questions 
asked,  it  said,  included  whether 
the  publication  accepts  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising,  whether 
such  copy  is  regarded  "finan¬ 
cially  necessary,”  what  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  amount  of  paid 
copy  carried  is  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing.  and:  “If  you  do  exclude 
liquor  advertising,  do  you  con¬ 
sider  such  exclusion  a  benefit  or. 
loss?” 

a 

Aaency  Change 

Clients  of  Glaser  Advertising, 
Inc.,  are  now  being  served  by 
Alley  A  Richards  Co..  Inc.,  by 
arangement  with  Lt.-Col.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Glaser. 


LOW  COST 
FOR  HIGH  SPFEO 


MORE  PLANES  are  lieiiig  put  into  airline  service. 
More  space  is  available  for  all  important  types  of 
traiBc.  For  fastest  delivery  via  Air  Express,  ship  as 
early  in  the  day  as  possible — as  sixm  as  shipment 
is  ready. 

LOW  COST  I  25  lbs.,  for  instance,  travels  more  than 
.SIX)  miles  for  $4.38,  1,(XX)  miles  for  $8.75.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  shippers  are  finding  countless  ways  to 
employ  Air  Elxpress  with  economy  and  profit. 

HI6H  SPEEOl  Your  shipments  go  at  a  speed  of  3 
miles  a  minute — with  cost  including  special  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  in  all  U.  S.  cities  and  principal 
towns.  (Often  same-day  delivery  between  airport 
towns  and  cities.)  Direct  service  to  scores  of 
foreign  countries.  Shipments  to  23,000  off-airline 
{Kiints  in  the  United  States  are  handled  through 
rapid  air-rail  schedules. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  "Quizzical  Quizz”,  a  iiooklet 
{lacked  with  facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many  a 
shipping  problem.  Railway  Express  Agency,  Air 
Express  Division,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 
Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


RAH.WAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
RapratanMitg  Hi*  AIRlINtS  of  flio  Unifod  SlolM 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  loumalism,  Columbia  Univereity,  N.  Y. 


THE  SECTET  HISTORY  OF  THE 

WAR  by  Wjverly  Boot.  New  York: 

Charle*  Scribner's  Sons.  1945.  2  rols. 

64S432  pp.  $10. 

WHEN  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  was 

foreign  secretary  of  Great 
Britain,  an  American  corre¬ 
spondent  lunching  with  him  in 
London  quoted  a  paasage  from 
"Mein  Kampf.” 

“Did  Hitler  really  write  that?” 
Sir  Samuel  asked. 

The  correspondent  stared  in 
astonishment. 

“Have  you  never  read  ‘Mein 
Kampf?”  he  gasped. 

“I  see  nothing  extraordinary 
about  that,”  the  foreign  secre¬ 
tary  of  Great  Britain  replied.  “I 
know  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
hasn’t  read  it,  either." 

It  was  to  a  man  who  hadn’t 
read  "Mein  Kampf,”  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  his  country's  enemy, 
that  the  task  of  preventing  the 
fulfillment  of  that  program  was 
entrusted,  writes  Mr.  Root  in 
reporting  many  amazing  things 
that  help  explain  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  calamitous  ’30s. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  Jan 
Masaryk,  then  Czech  ambassta- 
dor  to  London,  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  assurance  in  regard  to  the 
propo.sed  sell-out  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia: 

'Hitler  a  Gentleman* 

“Mr.  Hitler  is  a  gentleman. 
He  has  given  me  his  word.” 

Soon  after  Britain  entered  the 
war.  the  author  tells  us.  posters 
in  London  were  widely  misin¬ 
terpreted.  A  brilliant  red,  they 
were  being  passed  up  by  a  fifth 
of  those  who  saw  them,  as  Com¬ 
munist  pri^aganda.  Injudicious¬ 
ly  used  words  were  miscon¬ 
strued  into  meaning  precisely 
tn©  opposite  of  whst  the  govern" 
ment  intended.  English  psy¬ 
chologists  made  a  careful  poll, 
analyzed  their  findings,  and  re- 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  result,  we  are  told,  was 
one  angry  sentence; 

“That  investigation  should 
never  have  been  started!” 

Mr.  Root  does  not  dwell  un¬ 
duly  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In 
only  one  country  outside  of  the 
Axis,  he  charges,  was  diplomacy 
competent  during  the  years  that 
preceded  the  war.  That  country 
was  Russia. 

Appeasement  by'  all  the  de¬ 
mocracies,  he  believes,  fostered 
oppression  and  greased  the  skids 
m  war.  France  was  as  guilty  as 
England.  But  appeasement  after 
ite  climax  at  Munich  did  de- 
cline— in  Europe.  Appeasement 
by  the  United  States,  the  author 
recalls,  continued. 

In  fact,  for  some  500  pages  in 
Volume  II,  Mr.  Root  discusses 
our  foreign  policy.  He  indicts 
our  relations  with  Vio^  and  our 
dealing  with  Darlan  and  Gi- 
raud.  He  quotes  chapter  and 
verse,  and  cites  men  and  in¬ 
stances.  This  section  alone 
would  have  made  an  extremdy 
important  book. 

There  is  material,  indeed,  for 
half  a  dozen  books  in  the 
author's  1,2'n  pages.  The  theme 


is  a  devastating  arraignment  of 
secret  diplomacy  since  1931 — 
names,  dates,  instances,  authori¬ 
ties. 

"The  history  of  the  origins  of 
the  war,"  Mr.  Root  writes,  “is 
one  of  tragic  misunderstandings, 
blind  stupidities.  lamentable 
weaknesses,  despicable  treach¬ 
eries.”  , 

Hidden  movements  that  great¬ 
ly  assisted  the  German  sweep 
through  Poland.  Scandinavia, 
the  Netherlands  and  France  are 
factually  reported.  Democracy’s 
diplomatic  blunders  got  Hitler 
as  far  as  Nazi  arms. 

When  Germany  talked  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  into  the  Nazi  battle 
plan  as  an  airbase,  arms  factory 
and  gold  depository,  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  merely  shuttled  back  and 
forth  to  Warsaw.  Conversation 
at  Munich  had  so  shortened  the 
line  from  base  to  target,  there 
was  no  chance  for  help  from 
England.  Mr.  Hitler  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Of  course  Mr.  Root  is  writing 
about  a  war  that  is  still  going 
on.  We  are  clearing  up  points 
even  now  about  the  first  World 
War.  State  papers  are  seldom 
fully  available  to  historians  for 
from  20  to  50  years.  Certainly 
the  checks  and  balances  of  re¬ 
search  have  not  operated  in  this 
war  still  crashing  over  Berlin, 
Manila,  and  Tokyo.  Mr.  Root 
could  not  possibly  be  final  about 
some  of  the  statements  he 
makes. 

So  his  work  is  contemporary 
reporting,  not  history.  But  it 
is  highly  competent  reporting: 
factual,  conscientiously  quali¬ 
fied  and  carefully  reasoned. 
Sources  are  copiously  cited.  The 
writing  is  dramatic,  clear,  and 
readable. 

It  would  be  too  bad  to  wait 
even  five  years  to  bring  wide 
attention  to  the  blundering 
secrecies  of  the  last  twenty.  The 
public  may  give  an  ear  today; 
may  see  why  the  job  has  to  be 
finished.  Tomorrow  there  will 
be  preoccupations — and,  prob¬ 
ably  a  new  war  brewing. 

War's  Beginnings 

Wars  do  not  begin  with  an 
invasion  of  Poland  or  a  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  1936,  Largo  Cabal¬ 
lero,  Spanish  premier — and  sev¬ 
eral  American  editors — told  the 
world.  “The  European  war  has 
already  begun  on  Spanish  soil.” 
But  no  one  in  particular  be¬ 
lieved  it,  Mr.  Root  recalls.  When 
battles  are  joined,  international 
tragedy  is  already  in  its  third 
act. 

Mr.  Root  says  this  war  could 
have  been  stopped  in  Manchuria 
in  1931.  In  Etiiiopia  in  1935.  Or 
in  Spain  a  year  later. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could 
have  been  stopped  at  Locarno 
in  1925— or  in  Berlin  by  the  end 
of  1919.  Certainly  it  could  have 
been  stopped,  as  Mr.  Root  sets 
forth,  in  Austria  or  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

For  13  years,  Mr.  Root  was  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  Paris. 
He  worked  for  the  United  Press, 


the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  Chicago  Times  and 
Newsweek.  Back  in  this  country 
after  the  fall  of  France,  he  col¬ 
laborated  on  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  with  Pierre  Lazareif,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Paris  Soir.  His 
“Secret  History  of  the  War” 
comes  from  material  gathered  in 
his  work  abroad  and  from  his 
contacts  who  are  still  there.  In¬ 
deed,  his  analysis  of  French  col¬ 
lapse  is  particularly  revealing. 

Then  there  are  valuable  ac¬ 
counts  of  diplomatic  strategy  in 
the  Balkans,  and  in  the  Near 
East;  and  of  Russian  policy  in 
relation  to  oil. 

It  is  the  business  of  demo¬ 
cratic  newsmen,  Mr.  Root  con¬ 
cludes.  to  wage  unending  war 
against  secretive  officials.  If  the 
newsmen  win,  officials  of  the 


future  will  carry  on  theh 
tivities  in  public  view. 

“If  the  keepers  of  secot 
win,”  the  author  declares,  "tin 
will  be  no  more  journallitu 
all,  only  scribes  setting  don 
what  they  are  told  to  write,  .v 

"In  revealing  all  that  I  cand 
the  seamy  side  of  intematioM 
politics  in  this  war,  I  belieni 
am  helping  to  bring  nearer  tk 
time  when  there  will  be  « 
more  secret  histories;  and,  esa 
sequently,  no  more  books  m 
this  one;  and,  finally  (dare  k 
hope?)  even  no  more  wars.” 

Mr.  Root  will  write  adds  ik 
inserts  for  this  running  stoiy 
It  is  not  the  final  record.  But  t 
is  first-rate  reporting  and  » 
tremely  important  to  have  aviH 
able,  not  a  decade  hence  ba 
now. 


Borden  on  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  is  an  integral 

and  essential  part  of  a  dynam¬ 
ic  economy  such  as  we  know  in 
the  United  States.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Neil  H.  Borden  demon¬ 
strates  in  his  book,  “Advertising 
In  Our  Economy,”  published  this 
week  by  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Persons  intimately  concerned 
with  advertising  know  his  de¬ 
tailed  study,  “The  Economic  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Advertising,”  of  which 
this  new  300-page  volume  is  a 
condensation  which  should  be 
the  subject  of  more  general  in¬ 
terest  than  was  the  original. 

Though  the  numerous  tables 
and  footnotes  incorporated  in 
the  first  study  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  the  essentials  have  been 
retained  and  the  result  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  logical  and  readable 
presentation  of  advertising’s  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  other  elements 
of  business  operation  and  of  its 
part  in  the  pattern  of  economics. 

Professor  Borden  has  made 
no  attempt  to  prove  pre-de- 
termined  conclusions  and  there 
is  a  notable  absence  of  general¬ 
ities  in  his  book.  For  example, 
he  surveyed  advertising’s  effect 
on  the  demand  for  products  as 
varied  as  tobacco  and  shoes, 
sugar  and  dentifrices,  and  the 
results,  which  he  presents  frank¬ 
ly,  are  quite  often  less  than  fa¬ 
vorable  to  advertising  as  a  con¬ 
sistently  resultant  promotional 
tool. 

Some  typical  broad  conclu¬ 
sions  which  the  writer  has 
drawn  from  his  study  are  that 
while  advertising  will  accelerate 
an  upward  demand,  it  will  not 
change,  but  only  slow,  a  down¬ 
ward  one,  that  advertising  influ¬ 
ences  selective  demand,  that  it 
can  help  a  manufacturer  get  sta¬ 
bility  of  sales  and  that  substan¬ 
tial  brand  advertising  will  in¬ 
crease  total  demand  in  a  product 
field  when  that  field  is  expan¬ 
sible. 

In  the  same  manner  as  he 
covers  advertising  and  demand 
and  after  considerable  research. 
Professor  Borden  discusses  the 
effect  of  advertising  on  such 
costs  as  n\arketing  and  produc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  its  relationship 
to  the  price  of  different  products. 
Here  again  he  shows  that,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  way  it  is  used, 
the  type  of  product  for  which  it 
is  used  and  the  kind  of  demand 


which  exists  for  that  product 
advertising  may  either  raise  cr 
lower  costs  and  prices. 

Since  in  our  economy  confiotr 
ous  raising  of  the  standard  oi 
living  is  of  paramount  interii, 
it  seems  well  to  quote  this  pan¬ 
graph  ; 

“From  a  long-range  point  d 
view  aggressive  selling  and  id- 
vertising  have  played  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  in  the  formation  q( 
mental  attitudes  necessary  fit 
a  high  level  of  consumptki 
among  the  population  of  thb 
country.  As  developed  in  thk 
volume,  the  attitudes  which  it- 
vor  consumption  of  varin* 
products  are  determined  ^ 
people’s  social  background  and 
environment,  but  aggressive  ssB- 
ing  and  advertising  have  boa 
important  forces  leading  to 
adoption  and  then  general  le 
ceptance  of  new  products.  Titi 
have  played  a  particularly  in- 
portant  part  in  bringing  fint 
sales,  upon  which  emulative  coa- 
sumption  depends.” 

He  also  points  out  that  by  giv¬ 
ing  promise  of  stability  of  de¬ 
mand  for  a  product,  advertisug 
is  an  indirect  stimulus  to  invait- 
ment  which,  with  willingneHti 
consume,  is  essential  to  indue 
trial  growth.  Thus  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  and  one 
which  he  amply  supports  by  the 
results  of  his  research,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  costs  should 
be  looked  upon  as  growth  cosh 
incurred  in  raising  the  level  ft 
economic  activity  not  as  merdf 
normal  costs  of  a  wasteful  type 
This  is  particularly  so,  he  » 
serts,  when  the  costs  are  devoted 
to  new  products  and  new  dlfte’ 
entiations. 

Professor  Borden’s  scrupuloor 
ness  in  making  no  attempt  to 
weigh  his  study  on  advertising 
side  is  indeed  welcome  and  ill 
consequence  should  be  to 
courage  the  better  and  raoic 
careful  direction  of  advertislai 
to  the  end  that  the.  dangers  ar 
tendant  to  its  use  will  be  gradF 
ally  eliminated.  Certainly  rr 
gardless  of  its  dangers,  adverw 
ing,  this  book  convincingly  d» 
velops,  has  a  very  real  and  need¬ 
ed  economic  and  social  Job  pw 
motlng  our  expanding  econoow 
encouraging  the  development  « 
new  products  and  thus  Improv¬ 
ing  man’s  material  welfarer- 
M.E.L. 
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Show-Ccaise 
se  Referred 
To  Labor  Board 

QijcACO,  Jan.  31 — After  coun- 
»rer  j  jjr  King  Features  Syndicate, 
-■S*mational  News  Service  and 
latemational  News  Photos  en- 
igti  into  the  record  a  statement 
^  those  organizations  are  not 
Inhering  to  the  maintenance  of 
j^nbership  order,  the  Daily 
Df^npaper  Commission  here  has 
Mtthe  case  to  the  National  War 
Ubor  Board. 

Tuesday's  hearing  to  show 
ciuM  why  KFS.  INS  and  INP 
not  comply  with  the  Com- 
uiaion’s  directive  to  include  a 
niintenance  of  membership 
flfimo  in  their  guild  contract 
wis  called  after  the  three  groups 
hid  appealed  the  original  direc- 
tii*  last  August,  and  the  NWLB 
hid  declined  to  reverse  the  or¬ 
der. 

Harvey  Levinson,  counsel 
for  KFS-INS,  told  the  commis- 
sioB  that  King  Features  believes 
the  War  Labor  Board  “is  at- 
teapting  to  penalize  them  arbi- 
tnrily,  and  without  any  evi- 
deace  whatsoever  the  board  is 
in  violation  of  its  own  order, 
hfffiiiie  to  the  present  time  it 
hii  stated  it  would  consider  the 
merits  of  each  case  before  it  will 
enter  an  order  of  maintenance 
of  membership  clause. 

“In  the  interest  of  the  proper 
servicing  of  its  clients  and  in 
Older  to  maintain  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  reporting  of  the  news. 
Kiig  Features  cannot  consent 
to  the  imposition  of  an  illegal 
order  by  the  War  Labor  Board.” 
isieM  Levinson,  “because  it 
violates  its  freedom  of  contract 
and  the  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  both  of  which,  we  repeat, 
hive  been  guaranteed  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

Levinson  pointed  out  many 
things  have  been  waived  in  the 
interest  of  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war,  but  in  this 
ioitance  King  Features  cannot 
accede  to  union  security  and  be 
aanred  of  the  basic  protection 
in  servicing  its  clients,  adding 
that  in  these  insUuices  where 
compromises  were  permissible 
“we  readily  acceded  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  commission,  even 
thou^  in  our  opinion  they  often 
fueled  what  we  thought  was 
justly  due  the  guild.” 

“h  view  of  these  circum¬ 
stances.”  he  concluded,  “we 
omit  adhere  to  our  position  and 
demand  that  our  constitutional 
■np  I  hgiits  be  protected,  and  we  can- 
I  1“  I  nol  waive  them  under  any  cir- 
oasstances.  In  view  of  these 
l«li,  we  do  not  believe  we  have 
boen  contemptuous,  but  on  the 
*«trary,  we  are  merely  safe- 
ft»nling  the  rights  accorded  us 
“Oder  the  laws  of  the  land.” 
inasmuch  as  King  Features  has 
implied  witti  other  provisions 
w  the  directive,  the  commission 
no  effort  to  consider  fttr- 
^  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
^fcrred  the  maintenance  of 
®*>bership  issue  to  the  NWLB. 

Meanwhile,  the  American 
iwspaper  Guild  has  appealed 
^  I  to  the  NWLB  for  a  hearing  seek¬ 
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ing  a  reversal  of  the  Conunis- 
sion's  order  last  December,  deny¬ 
ing  maintenance  of  membership 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  employes  coming  undes 
guild  jurisdiction.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  denied  union  security  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Herald  Tribune 
guild  unit  did  not  meet  the 
three-fold  test  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  union  responsibility  as  the 
essential  basis  upon  which  main- 
tenance  of  membership  is 
granted. 


Radio  Engineers 
Debate  FM  Question 

An  extra  unscheduled  session 
became  a  hot  free-for-all  on  the 
question  of  FM  allocations  last 
weekend  as  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  at  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  drew  to  a  close. 

The  session,  seen  as  a  “stage- 
setter”  for  the  coming  FCC 
hearings,  heard  charges  and 
countercharges  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  FCC-proposed  changes  in 
FM  wavebands.  Leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  proposals  were 
Maj.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  in¬ 
ventor  of  FM,  and  C.  M.  Jansky, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Radio  Tech¬ 
nical  Planning  Board’s  FM 
panel. 

They  charged  that  FCC  had 
ordered  the  changeover  without 
giving  adequate  consideration  to 
all  phases  of  the  question. 

Defending  the  FCC’s  stand  was 
Kenneth  A.  Norton,  former  FCC 
engineer,  now  with  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  who  charged  that  ra¬ 
dio  manufacturers  were  launch¬ 
ing  a  campaign  of  “propaganda” 
to  mislead  the  public  into  think¬ 
ing  the  new  allocations  would 
make  present  sets  obsolete. 

“What  this  minority  fails  to 
add,”  he  said,  “is  that  these 
receivers  will  be  obsolete  after 
the  war  regardless  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  FM  band.” 


Rankin's  Bride  Dies 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Rankin,  wife 
of  Coast  Guardsman  Charles  W. 
Rankin,  now  serving  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  died  after 
a  heart  attack  on  W^nesday  at 
Milford,  Mass.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  three  months  ago.  Mrs. 
William  H.  Rankin,  wife  of  Col. 
William  H.  Rankin,  president 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  son,  Pfc.  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin,  Jr.,  of  the  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Governors  Island, 
attended  the  funeral  services  on 
Friday. 


Urges  Ads  for  Nurses 

Washington,  Jan.  31 — ^Philip  J. 
Philbin  of  Massachusetts,  in  let¬ 
ters  to  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T. 
Kirk,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  and  Rear  Adm.  Ross  T. 
Mclntire,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy,  has  suggested  that  the 
armed  services  institute  an  in¬ 
tensive  recruiting  campaign  for 
nurses  by  utilizing  all  publicity 
agencies,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  similar  to  the  recent  WAC 
recruiting  campaign,  in  which 
paid  newspaper  advertising  was 
used  extensively. 


■BITOR  a  rUILISHRR  Mr  Ptobrmiry  3,  IMS 


Paper  Salvage 
At  Low  Ebb 
In  December 

December  waste  paper  re¬ 
ceipts  were  lower  than  in  any 
month  since  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  started  operation  in 
December,  1943,  and  halted  the 
disastrous  inventory  drop. 

Receipts  for  the  lirst  week  of 
January,  1945,  were  only  78%  of 
the  weekly  goal,  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  since  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  lower  even  than 
in  the  previous  month.  Decem¬ 
ber  collections  totaled  517,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  the 
monthly  goal  of  067,000.  The 
new  inventory  figure  of  315,000 
tons  of  waste  paper  is  the  low¬ 
est  since  August,  1944,  and 
plunges  many  paper  mills  again 
into  a  critical  shortage  and  the 
imminent  danger  of  shut-downs. 

To  counteract  the  delay  of 
war  materials  and  further  cut  of 
civilian  paper  consumption 
threatened  by  this  shortage  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
USVWC  has  prepared  a  new 
drive  to  revivify  public  interest, 
the  Double  V  campaign. 

Essence  of  this  new  campaign 
is  the  shifting  of  the  appeal  for 
waste  paper  collection  from  one 
to  two  grounds  by  asking  that 
part  of  the  receipts  obtained 
from  sale  of  the  paper  be  used 
to  furnish  extra  comforts  to 


wounded  war  veterans.  The  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration,  Army  and 
Navy  Corps  and  other  agencies 
have  pledged  support. 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA 
general  manager,  has  asked 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
nation  for  a  report  on  the  local 
wastepaper  situation,  and  many 
reported  collections  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  the  people  apathetic. 

■ 

Libel  Suit  Settled 
For  $11,000 

Retrial  of  a  $150,000  libel  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  Benjamin  Stolberg, 
labor  writer,  brought  by  Dr.  Je¬ 
rome  Davis,  former  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  now  an  Army  war 
correspondent,  was  settled  Jan. 
18  for  $11,000. 

Labeled  by  a  Stolberg  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Sept.  2,  1939,  a  communist  wreck¬ 
er  of  American  labor.  Dr.  Davis 
called  the  settlement  a  “com¬ 
plete  vindication.”  The  case  had 
been  tried  earlier  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  spring  of 
1943,  but  ended  then  in  a  Jury 
disagreement. 

■ 

Time  Bu'^s  Property 

Time,  Inc.,  publisher  of  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune  magazines,  has 
purchased  the  Michigan  Square 
Bldg,  in  Chicago  for  a  reported 
sum  of  $2,250,000.  The  firm  plans 
to  move  a  part  of  its  present 
Chicago  offices  at  330  East  22nd 
St.  to  the  new  building. 
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Canadian  Survey 
Shows  Big  Auto  Market 

Toronto,  Oirt.,  Jan.  30 — The 
post-war  automobile  is  going  to 
land  on  a  big  cash  market  in 
Canada,  acco^ing  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Poet-war  Research 
Department  of  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  has 
just  released  a  report  on  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  survey  made  for  it  by 
an  independent  fact-finding  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  survey  finds  that  30%  of 
all  families  have  definitely  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  new  cars  as  soon 
as  they  are  available,  and  that 
six  out  of  every  ten  will  be  cash 
buyers.  According  to  the  Mac- 
Lean  Research  Department,  the 
30%  figure  would  indicate  a  po¬ 
tential  market  for  762,000  new 
automobiles  after  the  war. 

■ 

Skate  Derby 

More  than  8,000  persons  gath¬ 
ered  in  Chicago's  Garfield  Park 
last  week  to  see  the  28th  renewal 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Silver 
Skates  Derbies. 

Classified  Ads 


Nswspftpflcs  Par  SaU 

MBWSPAPBB  FLAn' 

I  AM  OFFKUMO  for  tale  a  complete 
Newipaper  plant  and  Job  shop  which 
has  been  closed  for  three  years.  I 
find  that  I  will  be  unable  to  reopen 
at  the  end  of  the  war  doe  to  personal 
reasons.  My  price  for  the  entire  out¬ 
fit  is  915.U00  with  terms  to  reliable 
parties.  For  full  particulars  and  com- 

Elete  inventory,  write  to  Mra.  V. 
emay,  205  E.  Cass  St.,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 


_ Wawspayr  WaalaJ _ 

BXFSBIXVOBD  newspaperman  wishes 
ta  bay  for  cash  a  well  eetablishad 
weekly  in  County  seat  or  eollege  town. 
New  England  or  Middle  Weat  pre¬ 
ferred.  Southwest  might  be  eonsid- 
ered.  Moat  show  an  annual  net  of  not 
less  than  tT.OOO.  This  is  not  a  broker. 
Replies  kept  strietly  confidential.  Box 
184.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


IMDIVIPPAL  WANTS  to  bny  small 
daily  or  good  weekly.  Mo  brokers, 
eonfideatial.  Box  ISO,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


WANTBO  TO  PtntOHASB  —  Small 
tosrn  daily  newspaper.  Cash  or  terms. 
Replies  ronfldential.  Box  184,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Nasrspapar  Press  Eagtaoors _ 

BCAOHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintensnce.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTH) 


MacfcaRscal  EgRipawd  Far  Sale 


(Casli  witli  Order) 

I  tim^— .80  par  line 
4  timaa  -.40  par  line  par  intartlen 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  Hma— .90  par  llna 
2  timaa— sM  par  llna  par  inaartion 
4  timaa— %70  par  llna  par  inaartion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


_  Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CAPARTiR  SAROIiOKI,  hnying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weAllas,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Mo  laaaoa  or  tradaa. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  NaahviUa,  Mieh. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 

THB  CAICPBELL  OOMPAOT 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angelas 
W.  M.  OliOVSR  Cb.,  Ventura,  CaL 
Confidential  data  on  desirable  news- 

^per_properties.  _Inqnire; _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  M,  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sale 

OBNTRAL  MEW~TO'rKWBBKI.T,  ea- 
tablished  1878.  late  model  Linotype, 
Babeoek  press.  Job  plant  and  engraving 
department.  Whole  price  $8,000; 
terms  arranged.  May  Bros.,  Bingham- 

ton,  M.  Y. _ 

BVBMIHO  NEWSPAPER,  community 
of  40,000,  middle  AUantio  States,  es¬ 
tablished  1878.  Gash  required  $86,000. 
ITnoppeeed.  Refereueas.  May  Bros., 
Binghamton,  IL  Y. 

RXOItUSTVR  Eastern  Daily,  $75,000: 
Fine  Weokllae  within  150  miles  of 
New  York,  $88,600  and  $81,000.  L. 
Parker  Likely  A  Co.,  250  Park  Ave., 
N^.  lY _ 

AU  r^wik  leading  Trade  Jour^ 
nals  devoted  to  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  50  years  old,  can  be  h^  with 
down  payment  of  $16,000.  Make 
splendid  printing  honae  adjunct.  May 
Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

KOBHXNO  NSWSPAPRB*  Eastern  eity 
of  70,000.  plenty  of  opposition,  $860,- 
000.  Fall  eredantials  required.  May 
Bros.,  Rlughanuen,  M.  T. 

ERW'  York  state,  Finger  Lakea 
Weekly  ever  100  years  olA  Dameem- 
tie,  $10,000,  half  dawn.  May  Brea., 
Biaghaastoe,  M.  T. 


FOR  SAXM — iS-FAOR  HOE  Newspa¬ 
per  press,  geed  order,  attraetively 
prieed  for  Immedista  sale.  Press  ean 
ho  inspoetod  end  seen  in  setnsi  opera¬ 
tion  until  Fehmary.  Rotary  Cnlor- 
prlnt  Tne..  66  Eleventh  St..  San  Fran- 
eieeo.  flelif _ 


FOR  SALE-— Ooss  8  TTnit,  double 
width,  decker  typo  proas,  equipped 
with  color  cylinder.  28%  inch  cut-off. 
Complete  with  drive,  enntrols.  motal 
pot  and  piste  easting  equipment.  Lang 
Beech  Independent,  Long  Beech  2. 
Celifomie.  _ 


FOR  8AU1  8  Miller  Aetomstie  Vee- 
ter.  speeds  Ooed  eendltinn,  Jev  meter. 
884  Beeth  Ooedman  St..  Roehoetor. 
N.  T 


FOB  SALE:  New  Form  Tables  end 
Dump  TmcVs.  Tbomss  W.  TTsll  Com- 
pwny.  Stamford,  Conn, _ 

1  RIGHT  HAND  Junior  ento-pists 
Costing  ho».  casting  pistes  21  >4 '  depth 
7/18*  thiek  80  derros  bevel.  Konipped 
with  10  HP  DO.  motor.  Also  one 
ttnss  piste  flnishinr  mschine  with  3 
HP  DC  motor  end  starter  for  21  H* 
pistes  All  In  ropd  condltiou.  Writs 
.Tchn  W  Pans.  Bnsinsss  Msnsger,  New 
Orlesns  Item.  New  Orleans.  Ls. 


TWO-TON  stereotype  metal  pot,  pnmp 
and  Iron  Fireman  stoker.  In  operation 
now  bnt  needs  minor  repairs.  News- 
Democrat.  Tsilshssiee.  Fla. _ 

USED  BQUIPIKENT  FOB  SALE 
8 — Keyboard  (Iraphotyps’a 
1 — Model  <8800  Speedanrast 
1 — Model  <3600  Rpeedanmst 
1 — F8P  Record  Addressograph 
1 — Hsn  graphotype 
Oabinsta,  drawers,  finsmes  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies.  Jeurual  -  Oaustta 
Company,  Port  Wayne.  Tnd. 

16  FAOB  0088  UNIT,  4  pistea  wide; 

22%  cut  off.  Double  Folder;  balloon 
formers.  Park  Press,  Cranston,  R.  I. 


_ Muckamcal  Equiysut  WaMsJ 

iS'i^RABSTEU  IV  BUTtVO  $-pags 
Dsplsx  or  Ouus  Ruwspapur  Frsus,  also 
a  Madel  •  or  14  Liaetypa.  Slata  fun 
partieolBrs  tomtker  with  surlal  aum- 
ber.  Box  1807.  Editar  A  PuhlUhur. 

2-OOLOB  11x14  msMsins  press,  speed 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1844,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 


OuM  praaa,  siaglu  width  (twa  pagua 
Widal,  1$%  latA  printiag  dlMalat— 
81%  lB«h  aut-aV  ur  daak  tar  aMM. 
OiTu  tall  dutails  and  grlssa.  Bus 
1048,  Rdltur  A  FuMlaAar. 


Macfcahical  Equipawl  Waatad 

LUSXaOW  A  ELROD.  First  cisas  eon- 
dition  and  gnaranteod.  Fayetts  Trlb- 

nne,  Oak  HflLW.  Vs. _ 

FORM  TBUOXS  (24)  Height  39%". 
Top  of  tmek  not  under  28*  x  28^" 
snd  24  chases.  Ontside  messnrement 
28H*  X  27%*  or  28)4*  x  27)4*  or 
28  %*  X  27%*.  Inside  messureroent, 
or  sise  of  page,  22%*  x  16%*.  Most 
be  in  good  condition.  Box  222,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
12  TURTLES,  28)4"  x  24"  x  38)4'* 
12  page  mske-np  forms,  28)4  x  22)4, 
inside  23  x  16%;  2  newspaper  csbi- 
nets,  with  standard  depth  job  cases, 
lead  and  slug  cases,  working  tops;  2 
Miller  Trimming  Saws;  1  Ludlow, 
1940  model  or  later.  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  Baltimore,  Md. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT — Curved  Plate 
Router,  fifteen-inch  diameter,  for 
23-0/16  ent-off.  The  Waukegan  News- 
Sun,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 


Hdp  WaataJ — AdmimstratiTe 

PBBSONAL  SEOBETABY  and  re¬ 
search  assistant  by  publisher  of  news- 
ps;>ers,  35  years  or  under,  eollege 
graduate,  shorthand,  preferably  news¬ 
paper  experienced.  Must  be  man  of 
good  health  and  personality,  not  afraid 
of  work,  willing  to  travel,  experience 
as  pilot  an  advantage.  An  all  year 
round  permanent  Job  at  good  salary, 
expenaes  paid  traveling.  Box  237, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


Help  Wauted — Adyartuiag 
AS  AN  ADVEBTISINa  SALESMAN 
WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKINO  FOB? 

Interested  in  a  permanent  position  on 
good  newspaper  in  one  of  the  best 
cities  in  lowat  Clinton  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  80,000,  fine  churches,  excellent 
schools,  is  friendly  place,  in  which  to 
live  and  work;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  area  in  the  world; 
diversified  industry  combines  with 
agricnltnre  to  create  steady  year-ronnd 
stable  business  conditions.  This  news¬ 
paper  (circulation  20,000)  is  looking 
for  reliable  advertising  salesman  who 
appreciates  being  practicallv  his  own 
boss,  working  with  men  who  are  ac- 
enstomed  to  considering  themselves  as 
advertKing  managers  for  their  ac¬ 
counts.  Congenial  co-workers  and  good 
hoars.  If  this  interests  you  why  not 
write  today  and  tell  yonr  story! 
Full  details  with  picture  will  be  given 
careful  consideration  and  early  reply, 
til  corresnondenee  in  strict  confidence. 
Herald.  Clinton.  Iowa. _ 

ADVBHT18INO  salesman  or  manager; 
capable  aelltng.  planning  and  writing 
ads.  Must  be  dynamic  go-getter  to 
match  aggreasive  policy  of  newspaper. 
Ohio  Dally  newspaper.  City  over  12.- 
000.  Crowing  field.  Model  plant.  Con¬ 
genial  working  conditiona.  Whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  by  pnblisher.  We 
snppiv  every  available  and  necessary 
advertising  service  to  aid  Increasing 
bnsiness.  Salary  and  commission  on 
special  arronnts  and  Increases  in  spe¬ 
cified  lines.-  Wire  or  write  in  full  Box 
101.  Editor  A  PnbUshec. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN  for  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  top  dailies.  Attractive 
salary  and  opportunity  for  man  with 
general  sales  experience;  eapsbie  of 
handling  osm  layonts  snd  copy.  To 
sBve  time  please  state  fnlly  year  qaall- 
fieatiens  In  year  applleation  to  Bex 
200.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN.  If 
you’re  skmhI  enough  to  be  happy  with 
a  paycheck  you  write  yourself,  let’s 
liesr  from  you.  $60  gusrantee  against 
commissions.  Prefer  man  who  ean 
make  own  layonts  and  inderstands 
merchandising.  Also  have  spot  for 
food  man.  Journal.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

ABTT8T.  live  advertising  ageney  srith 
growing  aoeonnt  list  offers  permanent 
Job.  real  advaseement  opportnnItT  for 
draft-exempt  amhltinna.  erestive  work¬ 
er  on  layonta.  finlahed  art.  Write  tail 
details.  Inclndlnr  present  salary.  Box 
108,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

ABTIST  TO  occasionally  do  on  the 
side,  1  inch  adv.  spots:  send  rate  and 
only  2  or  8  sample  clippings.  Box 
247,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Hsip  Waata^  AiTsrtiiia|  ((kdM 


ABTIST 

Nationally  known  recording'  . 
offers  opportunity  for  vanty-'^T 
thoroughly  explore  all  phases  st  i] 
vertising  art.  A  chance  te  4tsq] 
yonr  style  and  gain  an  immsdte^ 
tionwide  andienee.  Job  it  prov«  ^ 
utation  maker.  Post-war 


uiation  maaer.  rosi-war  opostteET^ 
ties.  Salary  to  begin  $50-$6S. 
qualification!  in  first  letter.  Bn 

■  ~  ■  iMIffl 


Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Help  WaateJ — CrcalatiM 


OntOULATlON  MANAOBE,  eity  u] 
000,  exelnaive  daily,  bnt  ei - 


neighboring  newspapers;  good  snS 
paper,  lots  of  co-operation  ter  dtS 
tion  gains.  Excellent  opportiata^ 
Join  progressive  outfit  with  npasdU 
plans  for  post  war.  Salary  sad  «•{ 
mixtion  on  new  sobs,  ehante  (n 
siderable  cirenlstion  growth 
of  economic  regnlation  of  a 
Write  tally.  Box  178,  Editor  AIS] 
Usher. 


OIBOULATION  MANAOBE  far 
aaine  pnblishsd  la  mid-wsst. 
National  dlstribation.  Fins  0M«afl 
nity  for  an  aggreaalve,  expwHiliiS 
man.  Write  stating  experitatt 
qualifications.  Box  180,  Edte 
^blither. 


OIBOULATION  MANAOBE  ftr  mm\ 

ing,  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Okj 
onlation  over  35,000  in  raid-nttlaij 
town.  Little  Merchant  plan.  Pena 
nent  position.  Write  giving  qulihe 
tions  and  salary  expected.  Sendphek 
Hox  262,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


OIBOULATION  Supervisor,  tksitsp 
ly  familiar  with  little  merehaat  pht 
capable  of  assuming  circnlstin  an 
agership.  Give  age,  draft  itatas,  a 


perience,  reference*,  salary  resMe 
menu.  Free  Press,  Burlington,  vt. 


THOBOUOHLT  experianced  Hm 
Delivery  or  DIsiriet  Manager  simMi 
of  filling  imsition  of  Asaittaal  l]b» 
lation  Manager.  Must  be  qnsSitd 
train  and  anperrito  District  Msasp 
Permanent  post  war  position  vM  n 
eellent  epp^naity  to  coatfans  S 
vaneement.  Applleation  held  la  Aril 
confldeaee.  Send  tall  deuils  sad  n 
cent  photograph.  Box  218,  E.  A  t. 


Halp  WanloJ  EJitarial 


OITT  EDITOB — Wanted  an 
enced  city  editor  in  City  over  106, W 
in  South;  a  live,  energetic  maa  «b 
ran  handle  a  staff;  a  man  of  good  «A 
cation  and  character  who  has  tUA 
.and  imagination;  write  fully,  ttaliq 
age,  experience,  and  last  sslary.  Be 
227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OOFY  READER 


Excellent  opportunity  on  Ohiesgo  dsill 
for  an  experienced  copy  reader. 


Please  write  giving  full  detail*  o(  tA 
cation,  experience,  salary,  etc. 
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Address  Box  248,  Editor  A  PabiiEa 


OOFTBEADBR  for  old-satohlls^  * 
tsraoon  daily  of  21,000  cireaUoiak 
southern  New  England. 
position  for  right  man.  Writs  88 
140,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


DEPENDABLE  OOFT-EBADBB 
ed.  40  hour  week  $60.00.  Not  • 
duration  Job.  address  News  Edltsg,1R 
Press,  Binghamton,  H.  T.  . 


DESK  MAN— Fast,  asenraU  iSril 


or,  abls  to  Isam  style  qaiekL,  ^ 
follow  It  invarlsbly.  After assa  ijj 
Soaday  paper  ia  New  Eaglead** 
of  300,000.  Qive  edneetion.  expscMta 
three  refereneee,  draft  statas  to  • 
letter.  Box  167,  Bditor  A  PabliB* 
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ygs — Man  and  wife,  couple  to 
U,  iM  country  weekly  near  New 
flltr  Both  muat  be  experienced. 
ffMll  Editor  tc  Publiaher. 

rTT^nHCflED  man  wanted  for  com- 
22J,  ^py  deak — reportorial  work 
"^iaf  newapaper.  Satnrdayi  off. 
te  W.  0.  Tucker,  Editor  En- 
Colanbui,  Qa. _ 

fUttlDA  DiAILT  wanta  ezi>erianeed 
L^r,  Boat  ba  aingla  beeauaa  Ur- 
7,ieoBBodationa  cannot  be  foand 
Saaapia.  Oire  afe,  experience,  refar- 
Zgmi  land  photo  it  poaaibla.  Box  ISt, 

k  Publiaher. _ 

jjaaenAT.  REPOBTER  on  daily  newc- 
community  10,000,  excellent 
VSial  conditiona,  $35.00  per  week, 
y.  aaw  Printing  Co.,  Dixon,  Ill. 

MOD  desk  SIAN,  qnalifled  for  copy- 
-a^rr  teleKraph  editor  or  alot  man 
H  propesaive  Midweat  paper  of 
11,(00.  College  man  preferred.  Send 
iliuiU  including  salary  requirements. 
B«r  14i.  Editor  A  Publiaher, _ 

ftieiniMO  EDITOB  —  Looking  for 
NMptia,  lire,  enthnaiaatie,  managing 
Milw  to  inperriae  combination  mom- 
ill  tad  craning  daily  newapapara  in 
aid'irtit  City  of  60,000.  Sluat  be  able 
M  caatrol  nawa  ataff  of  morning  and 
iniinf  papera  and  ahould  hare  rea- 
itaiUa  ^itorial  writing  ability.  Muat 
pMMia  diacrimination  and  good  Jndg- 
Mat  regarding  local  newa  atoriea. 
piMM  fire  complete  information,  atate 
gidawlity,  church  and  club  eonnec- 
tlea  and  gire  referenoea  in  flrat  lat- 
M.  Oorraapondenee  will  be  conaidered 
•aldMtial.  Addreaa  Box  100,  Editor 
k  fiMiakar. _ 

midOIHQ  EDITOB  permanent  poai- 
liM,  progreaaire  8,910  ABC  morning 
piptr  experience  handling  ataff,  full 
Itand  wire,  writing  headi,  editoriala, 
miUni  np.  Airmail,  detaila,  aalary, 
iaeltde  photo.  W.  O.  Stroud,  Tupelo 
Jeitial,  Tupelo,  Mlaa. _ 

lUI  OB  WOMAN  BEPOBTEB  want- 
L  laaal  and  aporta.  Muat  be  depend- 
Ua.  Job  permanent.  Oire  experience 
tad  fill  facta,  flrat  letter.  The  Hilla- 
4ali  Dally  Newa,  HilUdale,  Mich. _ 

MDinUT  NBWBPAPBB  IN  faat- 
lieeiag  iaduatrial  and  agrieultaral 
dtp,  kaa  opening  for  axperiaaead  ro- 
Mitar.  Moat  be  ataady  and  reliable. 
fa  1M9.  Editor  k  Pnbllaker. _ 

IIOBTHEBN  California  morning  daily 
kaa  openings  for  a  lire  wire  reporter 
ud  a  Sports  editor.  Permanent  for 
rigkt  men.  Oire  experience,  referencea, 
lakry  needa  in  letter.  Box  ISS,  Editor 
d  Pibliaher. 

ilFOBTEB,  general,  some  sports,  and 
dwk  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif, 
(ity  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
sut  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
■k^  personal  description.  Box  1384, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

nPOBTEB — Mid-west  morning  newa- 
Pi^  baa  immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter.  Write  full  par- 
dailari  inelnding  salary  requirement. 
Box  168,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

UPOBTEB  WANTED  —  Experieneed 
naa,  permanent  job,  good  pay.  Writa 
^  iafermation  to  William  H.  Heath, 
Harerhlll  Qaaette,  Harerhlll.  Maaa. 

UPOBTEB  for  general  newa  run, 
jBall  daily,  good  town.  Newa,  Rhine- 
liader,  Wla, _ 

BEPOBTEB  WANTED— Experieneed, 
anergetie  man  with  writing  ability  for 
laaeml  rna  and  features.  Oire  aalary 
ragnirement  and  references  in  letter  to 
Til  Telegraph-Herald.  Dnbuque,  lows. 


WP0N8IBLE  BEPOBTEB  X  wanted 
to  undle  all  news  for  a  strong  modern 
*aekly  in  Northern  New  Jeraey;  $66 
Pw  week.  Job  open  in  two  weeks. 
Bax  218,  Editor  dk  Publiaher. 


- — .  ,  ■  -  ■  iKcr  unieago  eommn 

‘■JTOBAPH  EDITOB  —  Afternoon  chain,  aeaka  poaitlon. 
"•Oy  of  nearly  25,000  circulation.  Ohieago  area.  Oood  re 
Poaltion.  Pleasant  working  at  preaent  post  17  ye 
“•dltiona.  OWe  full  personal  and  display  salaa.  Osllago 
Paaaittional  data  with  refareneei.  bar  Phi  Bata  Kappa. 
4***Ji®*n  Post-.Touraal,  Jameatown,  mediately.  Box  48, 
•Taw  York.  lUher. 
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TELBOBAFH  EDITOB.  Roeky  Monn- 
taia  area  daily;  steady  for  capable 
man.  Box  263,  Editor  j  Publisher. 
WANTED  TWO  EDITO^BS:  One  for  a 
motion  picture  trade  magasine,  another 
for  movie  hobby  magasine.  Prefer 
ncpwspaper  writing  experience.  Each 
muat  handle  complete  job  of  writing, 
editing  and  make-up.  Both  mopthly 
magatinea  located  in  Hollywood. 
Hobby  magasine  editor  possibly  man 
who  has  making  of  home  movies  as 
hobby.  Trade '  magazine  goes  to  nou- 
theatrical  held.  achoola,  ehnrches, 
clubs,  etc.  0.  J.  Ver  Halen,  Sr.,  6060 
.Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
WBITEB  WANTED  who  knows  Coin 
machine  induitry;  newapaper  or  trade 
paper  background  preferred.  Give 
background;  aalary.  Box  220,  E.  tc  P. 

Help  WaaUtl — WechaBical _ 

OOME  TO  FIiOBlDA.  Afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  daily  needs  union 
operatori  and  floor  men.  Steady  work. 

Box  212,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FLOBIDA  AFTEBNOON  daily  needs 
combination  stereotj^r-pressman  Goaa 
single-width  perfecting  press.  Average 
10  pages  daily,  16  Snnday.  Forty 
hours.  Dnlen.  Box  210,  E.  A  P. 
LINOTTPE  operator  wanted  experi¬ 
enced.  Guarantee  cheek  of  $47.50.  Per¬ 
manent  housing  available,  rent  rea¬ 
sonable.  Thomas  O.  Sumners,  Daily 

Record.  Roswell,  New  Mexico. _ 

LINOTYPE  operator  or  compositor, 
permanent  position,  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Write,  giving  experience,  to 
.Somerset  Press,  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

(WMC  rulings  adhered  to). _ 

PHOTO-ENOBAVEBS— Seeking  post¬ 
war  careers.  Permanent,  well  paying 
positions  open  for  two  all-round  men. 
day  and  night  shifts.  Also  film  pbo-. 
tographer,  stripper  and  printer;  color 
and  black  and  white  etcher  and  fin- 
iiher.  All  muat  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  top-notch  quality.  Best  equipped 
plant  in  South.  Union  agreement. 
Outstanding  record  of  emplo^ent  past 
twenty-five  years.  When  writing,  atate 
experience,  salary  expected  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Peerless  Engraving  Company, 
Peerless  Bnilding,  Little  Rock.  Arlc. 
PRESSMAN  WANTED;  Enerienn-d 
on  64'page  Goss  press.  Give  age. 
height,  weight  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Combined  daily  eirrnlation 
over  40,000;  population,  30,000.  Out 
of  war  industry  area.  H.  O.  Taylor. 
Foreman.  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

STEBEOTTFEB-PBESSMAN  or  help¬ 
er  wanted.  Duplex.  $52.60  for  87  H 
hours ;  time  and  one  half  for  over¬ 
time  period.  College  town,  wire.  H- 
linl  Publishing  Co.,  Champaign,  111. 

Help  Wanted — Photograpber _ 

NEWS  ~PHOTOOBAPHEB:  muit  be 
experieneed,  yonng,  and  have  own 
car.  Permanent  job.  Box  187,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOOBAPHEB.  If  you  can  set  np 
yonr  pietnrei,  give  artistic  touch  with¬ 
out  misaing  significant  detail,  this 
growing,  well  established  Advertieing 
agency  offers  permanent  job  with  de¬ 
finite  advancement  opportunity.  Newe- 
paper  background  helpful.  Write  full 
details,  including  draft-status,  present 
salary.  Box  199,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 

SitnetiM  Wanted — Advartiaing 

BXPEBIENOE — Qualifleationi  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  after  26  yeare  in 
Newspaper  Bnaineea:  11  yeare  Editor¬ 
ial,  18  Advertising.  Now  top  mao  on 
large  mid-weetem  daily  and  Snnday. 
Speeialiat  in  Food.  Drugs,  Amnoement. 
Knows  general  advertising  and  familiar 
with  all  newspaper  departments.  4S 
years  old.  college  man.  No  preasnre 
artiat.  Can  atand  rigid  investigation 
and  back  np  findings  with  starling  ree- 
onunendations.  Box  42,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Usher. 

TODNO,  ENBBOBTIO  woman,  now 
employed  sc  claasified  advertiting  man¬ 
ager  Ohieago  eommnnity  newapapor 
chain,  leeka  position,  preferably  in 
Ohieago  area.  Oood  reason  for  leoTing, 
at  preaent  post  17  years;  9  epewt  in 
display  tales.  Osllega  gradnste;  mem¬ 
ber  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  AvsilabU  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  48,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WBITB  ABTZOUM  for  llMlonal  mMg- 
asinw.  Maaaasripu  markelod.  Free 
reading.  Bertha  Klaaanor,  607  6th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  0. 

Sitentioni  Wanted — Adminiatmtiva 
BBOADOASTXHO  station  managar  — 
considerable  experience  with  fall 
knowledge  of  network  operations,  good 
referenees,  married,  three  children,  in¬ 
terview  at  owner’s  convenience.  Box 
177,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

SitnalioaB  Wanted— Grcnlalion 
CIBOULATION  MANAOEB  17  years 
•-xecutive  capacity.  Thorough  knowl- 
i-dge  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Oan  or¬ 
ganise  and  develop  an  efflcient,  pro¬ 
ductive,  economical  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  production  and  collection  rec¬ 
ord.  Eleven  years  with  present  pub¬ 
lisher.  Age  45.  Married.  Box  259, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAIL  SUBSOBIPTION  manager  svail- 
alile  to  publisher  desiring  post-war 
plans  made  now  to  extend  and  intenii- 
fy  mail  coverage.  Thoronghly  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  in  solicitor  or  crew 
employment  and  direction,  and  direct 
mail  promotion.  Familiar  all  phases 
circulation.  Modest  salary  until  abil¬ 
ity  demonstrated.  Now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  280,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MB.  PUBLISHER  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  experieneed  practical  circu¬ 
lator,  qualified  to  handle  any  circula¬ 
tion  problem;  build  circulation  eco¬ 
nomically,  sober,  honest,  clean  record, 
best  Ilf  references.  Box  154,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

SitantinM  WaatoA— Uterial 

ALL  ABOUND  NEWSMAN;  Speak 
seven  languages,  including  French, 
.Spanish,  Russian ;  have  covered  moet 
European  capitals,  notably  Bruitels, 
Paris,  Prague,  also  Latin  America, 
U.  .S.  and  Washington,  D.  0.;  experi¬ 
enced  all  Editorial  branches,  dailies 
and  agencies,  also  radio.  Speeialiied 
diplomatic  coverage,  foreign  politico- 
economic  analysis ;  seek  desk  job  or 
interpretative  reporting.  NYC  or  East 
preferred.  Write  Box  170,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CITY  wat.T.  police  reporter  wants  ad¬ 
vancement  to  large  city  daily.  Hon. 
Disch.  Vet.  College  Grad.  Employed 
-mall  daily.  Single,  24.  Box  236, 
Editor  A  ^hlisher. 

OITY.  NEWS.  WIRE  DESK:  featnren; 
camera;  30  years’  experience;  SflO 
minimum.  Box  118.  Wewoka,  Okla. 
oirt  EDITOR’S  JOB.  small  daily, 
wanted  by  newspaperwoman.  26  years' 
experience.  Box  71,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lUher. 

COPTBEADEB  —  Experienced  Metro- 
imlitsn  dailies,  wants  spot  small  town 
Rim  or  weekly.  Box  257,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OOPTREADER  on  NTC  paper  with 
loads  of  spare  time  daily,  wonld  take 
part-time  joli  copyreading,  mskenp, 
writing,  etc.  Box  251,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher, 

EDITORIAL  newspaper,  magasine  op¬ 
portunity  wanted,  alert,  conecientions 
yonng  woman.  College  graduate.  Two 
years  pnhUcitv  experience.  Box  234, 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

EDTTOR-WRTTEB — Features,  prodno- 
fion  trade  maessine  experience.  World 
treyel.  Box  265.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
EEBCUTIVB  EUmm.  p.m.  paper  76 
to  inn  000  eireulatioa.  Box  76,  Editor 

A  PnhUeher. _ 

EXPEBIENOED  reliable  Sports  man 
wants  position  sports  editor,  progres¬ 
sive  daily;  25-86.noo  eirenlation.  Box 

189.  Editor  A  PnbHahor. _ 

FULLY  OAPABLE.  seasoned  and  high¬ 
ly  recommended  executive  deairoe  per¬ 
manent  conneetlon  srith  Sonthem  dallv 
needing  new  blood.  Box  151,  Editor  A 

PnbUeher. _ 

FIVE  TEARS’  experience,  reporting, 
writing.  COPT  desk;  TTnir.  grad.  31, 
married.  Desires  change  from  preaent 
dally.  Anywhere.  Box  169,  Editor  A 
Pnhileher. 

OTBL  BSPOBTBB,  feature  srrlter. 
yonng.  experienced,  wants  Job  me- 
dlnm-sised  midweat  daily.  Hare  enr- 
ered  all  newa.  Partieutarly  interested 
serrieo  featnree.  Befereaeee.  Box  180. 
Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 


SitMitiaae  Waatefi  Filiterial  (Coat’d) 
IS  TOUm  FAFEB  a  aaeoaaat  I  hara 
the  expOTisDca  and  ability  to  mako  it 
10.  Undor  SO  but  my  fntara  U  my 
own.  U.  Blair  Dowaar,  211  PorterrUla 

Rd.,  Eaat  Aurora,  N.  Y. _ 

1  HBBK  BDITOBIAL  writing  or  M.  E. 
barta  progrtaaiva  nawapapor.  Behind 
ma  ara  19  ycara  wida  uawspaper  ax- 
parienea,  artieloa  70  gaaaral  magoaiaao, 
two  booka.  Ph.  D.  education.  Dropping 
$7,6Ut>  radio  commentary  job  for  nawa- 
papor  opportunity,  aalary  secondary. 

Box  186a,  lilditor  A  Publuher. _ 

LATIN  AMEBIOAM  eorreepoodeat 
available  for  luagoainc,  newspaper,  eta. 
CoUaga  grodoale;  knowledge  Dpaaick. 
Ten  years’  expenanee  boaiacas,  ladna- 
triaL  financial  writing.  Has  travelled 
in  Houtnem  Kepnblies.  Mow  with  War 
Prodnetion  Board,  Wsshiagtoa.  P.  O. 

Box  66,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MABBIED  SCAN,  42,  in  raeont  years 
in  responsible  preas  aisoeiation  post, 
wants  re-enter  newspaper  field  as  Man¬ 
aging  editor  medium  sised  daily.  Prior 
to  entering  press  sarvioa.  filled  every 
newspaper  s^torial  Jab  from  enh  to 
editor,  gaining  axpnriaaea  on  both 
largo  and  small  papara.  ’Twraty-two 
yean  overall  exporianea.  Beat  poa- 
slble  refereaeea.  Plooaa  addreaa  Box 
14$,  Mitor  A  PuMlahar.  _ 

BEPOBTEB  genaral  naalgnmonto,  eopy- 
deekman.  10  ytar’o  axpariaaca; 
werkod  on  pnpon  Matropelltnn  New 
York  area.  Hiaaoari  gradnate;  die- 
chargdd  veteran.  Box  91.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

BBPOBTBB,  experieuoad  general 
news,  women’a  faataroa.  Yonng,  ener¬ 
getic,  relinble.  Availablo  immedintely. 
Box  No.  216,  Editor  A  Pnblleher. 

RESPONSIBLE  BEPOBTEB,  writer 
of  magasine  quality  featnres,  experi¬ 
eneed  at  copydesk,  wants  job  on  email 
City  or  Metropolitan  daily-Bnnday, 
mid- west  or  Eaat;  venatile,  productive 
woman  in  forties;  superior  profeasion- 
sl,  pertonal  references;  starting  mini 
mnm,  $46  weekly,  ^x  252,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WBITEB  and  reporter  ex¬ 
perieneed,  seoke  position  with  mid- 
weet  daily.  Box  IIS,  E.  A  P. 

TBLEOBAFB— City  Editor  at  one#: 
draft  exampt.  Would  prefer  New  York, 
New  Jeney  or  Conn.  area.  Box  304, 
Editor  A  ^blliher. 

UNIVERSITY  trained  man,  41,  facile 
writer,  has  bandied  city  hall,  conrt- 
houae,  Federal  building,  politics.  16 
years’  experience  Ohio  dailies.  Will 
consider  chenge  offering  reward  for 
merit.  Box  241,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  BEPOBTEB  wishes  job  on 
daily,  three  years’  experience;  College 
background.  Write  Box  261,  Editor 
A  ^blisher. _ _ 

WBITEB,  axporieneed,  former  foreign 
correepondent.  recently  released  impor¬ 
tant  Govemment  position  overseas, 
veteran,  fluent  four  languages,  seeks 
forein  or  domestic  assignment.  Box 
88,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

_ Sitentiona  Wanted — Macfc—icil 

OOMPOSnrO  boom  or  Mseh.  Bnpt 
new  employed,  47  years  of  aga.  80 
years  executive.  Familiar  all  phases 
newspaper  prodnetion ;  good  adminis¬ 
trator,  exeolleat  background,  refer¬ 
ences;  seeking  position  with  Mctre- 
politnn  dnily.  Bim  167,  Edlter  A  Pnb- 
lleher. _ 

COMPOSITOR,  Linotype  operator, 

daily,  weekly  job  press.  Desire 
change.  Good  refereneee.  Prefer 

N.  E.,  N.  T.  or  N.  J.  Box  253,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PRINTER,  good  all-around,  48,  wishes 
weekly  news  job  where  he  could  a«- 

?nire  working  interest  in  firm,  if  satis- 
actory.  Pino  refereneee.  Prefer 

N.  E.,  N.  T.  or  N.  J.  Box  254,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SUFBBINTBMDENT  desires  poaltten 
on  goed  dallr— 40  yrt.  oM.  OapaMa 
exeentlTa  30  yrs.  exp.  all  depta.  Box 
48,  Editor  A  nbllobor. 

Sit— tioM  Wanted — ffategrnghy 

OIBL  FHOTOOBAPHER,  new*.  pnW- 
licity,  availablo  for  position  oat  of 

town.  Box  149,  Editor  A  Publiahor. 


literary  Agaacy  Sorrico 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


EDITORS  who  have  thought  so 

much  of  the  importance  of  po¬ 
litical  news  during  national  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns  will  get  plenty  to 
think  about  when  they  look  over 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  Study  No.  75,  on 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  selected  the  Thurs¬ 
day,  Nov.  2,  1944  issue  of  the 
Durham  Sun  for  its  study — only 
four  days  before  Presidential 
election  day. 

The  stories  on  the  election  ap¬ 
pearing  in  that  issue,  on  the 
front  page  and  otherwise,  re¬ 
ceived  such  low  readership  rat¬ 
ings  that  it  makes  one  wonder 
whether  national  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics  is  as  great  as  editors  assume 
it  to  be  and  whether  newspapers 
aren't  wasting  a  lot  of  good 
newsprint  in  printing  as  much 
campaign  news  as  they  do. 

Three  stories  on  the  campaign 
appearing  on  page  one  were  not 
even  read  by  50%  of  the  men 
and  women.  The  highest  read¬ 
ership  of  42%  for  men  and  33% 
for  women  was  registered  by  a 
story  on  “President  Will  Speak 
Tonight  From  Capital.”  Other 
ratings  on  the  top  ten  political 
stories  were:  37%  for  men  and 
18%  for  women  on  the  Crossley 
Poll  also  on  the  first  page: 
“Dewey  Asserts  Roosevelt  May 
Wreck  Peace,”  on  page  one,  37% 
for  men  and  23%  for  women; 
“Dewey’s  Votes  Will  Come  High 
in  N.  C.  Election”  on  page  eight, 
23%  men  and  12%  women;  “Drys 
Offer  73  Candidates  for  Major 
Offices”  on  page  nine,  10%  men 
and  3%  women;  “Roosevelt 
Lauded  as  Leader  Who  Put 
Democracy  To  Work”  on  page 
10,  38%  men  and  21%  women; 
“Constitutional  Democrats  Are 
Well  Financed”  on  third  page  of 
second  section  with  10%  men 
and  1%  women;  “Truman  Takes 
Fight  to  Vital  ^nnsylvania”  on 
same  page.  15%  men  and  4% 
women;  “Bricker  Raps  Fund 
Grabbing  by  Democrats"  on 
page  five  of  second  section  with 
13%  men  and  3%  women;  and 
“ChrisWon  Science  Monitor  De¬ 
clares  for  Dewey”  on  page  six. 
second  section,  with  10%  men 
and  7%  women. 

Compare  these  ratings  with 
the  ten  best  read  stories  in  the 
paper  and  you  get  a  comparison 
of  public  interest  in  the  war  and 
politics.  The  story  best  read  by 
men  was  on  page  eight,  was 
read  by  79%,  and  concerned  a 
man  “Shot  Down  Behind  Enemy 
Lines  in  Belgium."  Two  other 
war  stories  on  page  one  took 
second  and  third  place  with  62% 
and  51%.  A  cigarette  shortage 
story  on  page  10  was  fourth  with 
48%;  an  absenteeism  story  on 
front  of  the  second  section  had 
47%;  another  page  one  story  on 
Mountbatten  was  sixth  with 
45%;  a  Christmas  shopping 
story  oo  page  12  had  43%  and 
the  top  political  story  on  the 
President  speaking  from  the 
Capital  was  eighth  with  42%. 

7* 


at  Thirty 


Two  other  stories  were  in  the 
first  ten,  but  neither  was  a  cam¬ 
paign  story. 

For  the  women  readers  the 
picture  on  political  news  read¬ 
ership  was  even  worse — there 
wasn’t  a  political  story  among 
the  ten  stories  best  read  by 
women.  The  top  story  was  the 
same  as  that  chosen  by  the  men 
and  rated  75%.  Lowest  reader- 
ship  of  the  top  ten  was  38%. 
still  better  than  the  top  political 
story  which  had  33%  readership 
for  women. 

Some  people  will  state  that  it 
was  the  page  position  that  deter¬ 
mined  the  readership.  Such  is 
not  the  case  because  the  best 
read  story  in  the  paper  was  on 
page  eight.  And, further  proof 
is  a  review  of  the  two  previous 
Continuing  Studies  in  which 
campaign  stories  rated  unusually 
low  considering  the  supposed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  elections  during  the 
month  of  October. 

In  the  study  of  the  Jersey  City 
Journal,  Oct.  16,  1944,  the  ten 
best  read  stories  for  both  men 
and  women  did  not  include  a 
political  or  campaign  story.  The 
least  read  of  the  top  ten  had 
ratings  of  38%  for  men  and  40% 
for  women  whereas  the  best 
read  political  story  in  the  entire 
issue  rated  only  34%  for  men 
and  16%  for  women.  It  con¬ 
cerned  “Dewey  Gets  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  says  Lloyd  Marsh.”  Equally 
as  well  read  was  “F.  D.  R.  Forces 
in  Blast  at  Edison”  rating  35% 
for  men  and  15%  for  women. 

In  the  Cleveland  News  for 
Oct.  5.  1944,  "Roosevelt  Talk 
Tonight  Asks  All  To  Vote”  on 
page  one  rated  only  37%  for  men 
and  31%  for  women  whereas  the 
best  read  story  in  the  paper  on 
page  one  had  readership  of  78% 
for  men  and  58%  for  women. 

It  seems  to  us  this  is  some¬ 
thing  for  editors  to  think  about 
while  contemplating  coverage  of 
Dolitical  campaigns. 

•  •  • 

NEWSPAPERMEN  all  over 

America  are  interested  in  the 
crusade  for  international  free 
exchange  of  news  and  a  world¬ 
wide  free  press.  If  some  of  them 
aren’t  interested,  they  ought  to 
be.  Our  press  association  chiefs 
have  given  us  leadership  in  the 
movement.  Our  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  have 
taken  up  the  torch.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  is  working  on  it.  And 
we  have  three  distinguished 
newspaper  men  touring  the 
world  to  spread  the  gospel. 

But  right  now,  under  our 
noses,  we  have  an  organization 
in  the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  that  possibly  can  be¬ 
come  the  nucleus  for  at  least 
hemispheric  solidarity  along 
these  lines,  and  this  body  is  re¬ 
ceiving  scant  attention  from 
press  leaders. 

TTie  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  in  Mexico 
City  in  1942  as  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Congress  with  only 
a  few  delegates  from  this  coun¬ 


try  attending.  Most  of  us  were 
unaware  of  the  meeting  until 
afterwards — and  this  publication 
was  among  the  ignorant  ones. 

The  Second  Pan  American 
Press  Congress  was  held  in  Ha¬ 
vana  in  June,  1943,  and  at  least 
12  newspapermen  from  this 
country  saw  enough  possibilities 
in  the  organization  to  cause  them 
to  make  that  trip  as  delegates. 
This  writer  was  one  of  those, 
but,  because  none  of  us  had 
been  present  in  Mexico  City  and 
few  of  us  spoke  Spanish,  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  act  as  observers 
to  the  activities  of  the  newspaper 
men  from  all  over  Central  and 
South  America  rather  than  take 
a  vigorous  active  part. 

Since  that  time  five  of  those 
present  in  Havana  have  spent 
considerable  time  and  money  in 
conferring  on  plans  to  promote 
interest  for  the  third  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
(In  Havana  the  name  was  of¬ 
ficially  changed  to  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. )  It 
is  our  belief  that  active  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  will  help  to  mold  it 
into  an  organization  that  will 
raise  the  standards  of  all  Latin 
American  journalists,  that  will 
be  a  meeting  place  for  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  this  hemisphere  to 
discuss  and  solve  their  mutual 
problems,  and  which  might  ulti¬ 
mately  have  a  strong  infiuence 
on  freeing  the  press  of  those  na¬ 
tions  to  the  south  that  still  are 
controlled  by  governments. 

This  writer  strongly  believes 
that  without  active  U.  S.  par¬ 
ticipation  the  organization  will 
die.  Plans  for  the  third  meet¬ 
ing  have  been  announced  and 
the  Inter-American  Press  Assso- 
ciation  will  meet  March  11-17  in 
Caracas. 

Six  men  in  this  country,  rep¬ 
resenting  their  organizations, 
have  committed  themselves  to 
go  to  this  meeting;  Tom  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times 
and  president  of  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gation  elected  at  Havana;  Wil¬ 
liam  Carney  of  the  New  York 
Times  representing  his  pub¬ 
lisher;  Julio  Garzon,  editor  of 
La  Prenza.  New  York,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  delegation;  Fred 
Thompson  of  Reader’s  Digest; 
yours  truly  and  Eugene  Miro- 
vitch,  vice-president  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  for 
Latin  America,  who  is  a  delegate 
ad  honorum. 

We  feel  this  list  should  be 
doubled  and  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  sufficient  possibilities 
to  warrant  some  of  the  larger 
newspapers,  the  large  newspaper 
associations,  and  the  pre.ss  asso- 


Hometown  Stories 
'Mass'  Produced 

Rome,  Jan.  19  tDelayed)--A^ 
credited  civilian  war  correspond 
ents  see  the  war  as  a  vast  open- 
tion  involving  divisions  um 
armies.  But  to  the  people  bad 
home  the  war  generally  meajj 
a  son,  a  husband  or  a  father  ii 
a  particular  sector  or  a  speciii 
foxhole. 

The  Army  is  telling  part  of 
these  individuals’  stories  throup 
the  Press  Section,  a  new  brand 
of  Allied  Force  Headquarter! 
Public  Relations.  Soldier  report¬ 
ers  cover  the  activities  of  mej 
in  the  theater  and  write  indr 
vidual  stories  sent  to  the  papers 
in  soldiers’  hometowns. 

Editors  are  Capt.  John  I 
Whelden,  Springfield  (Masii 
Union  and  Holyoke  (Masj.i 
Transcript-Telegram  and  First 
Lt.  Mortimer  Cornin,  police  re 
porter,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Jour 
nal.  The  stall  includes  Sgt.  Joho 
L.  MuiT)hy,  Chicago  Sun;  Cpl 
Murray  Pringle,  Buffalo  Ntm 
Pfc.  Arthur  M.  Brandel,  New 
York  and  Washington  public  re 
lations  man;  Pvt.  Peter  E.  Swk 
of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  New 
Publishing  Co. 

Some  of  the  stories  obtained 
are  used  as  handouts  for  the  cor 
respondents  since  they  have  ni- 
tional  news  value.  Others  an 
released  as  features.  On  the  unit 
stories,  called  “mass  produe 
tions,”  a  single  story  is  writta 
explaining  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  unit,  employini 
as  many  statistics  as  possibk 
That  story  is  mimeographed  and 
the  men’s  names  are  slugged  ii 
to  make  hometowners  for  indi¬ 
vidual  papers. 


ciations  sending  one  of  theii 
top  executives  or  someone  to 
represent  them. 

In  the  ’20s,  the  Press  Congres 
of  the  World  was  organized  and 
held  meetings  in  Hawaii,  Gen¬ 
eva  and  Mexico  City,  doini 
much  to  bring  together  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  of  the  work 
Perhaps  another,  more  endurini 
world  organization  of  journal¬ 
ists  will  be  formed  after  thio 
war.  In  the  interim,  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  cio 
be  expanded  and  developed  M 
that  it  might  logically  be  tko 
starting  force  for  a  world-wide 
group. 

But  it  won’t  live  and  it  won’t 
accomplish  anything  for  our 
Latin  American  contemporaria 
and  ourselves  if  it  is  not  vif 
orously  attended  and  supported 
by  a  large  part  of  the  press  od 
the  United  States. 


Why,  Hello,  Grandpa: 

We  Understand  You're  Spanish! 


The  mlllioBS  of  people  who  write  in  questions 
to  newspapers,  cover  an  amazinc  ranpe  of  quer¬ 
ies.  It  may  be  the  hereditary  ancestors  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  breed  of  rooster  or  who  invented  the  first 
lawn-mower.  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washinpton,  D,  C,,  must  do  a  lot  o’  discin’  to 
find  these  dhrersifi^  answers.  Editors  tell 
us  it  is  the  most  use/al  department  in  the 
paper.  _ 


The  Zanesvfffe  T/mee-Hocorder  ( ttJST 
MAS)  hmt  rmnmfd  for  thit  serin'ce. 
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167  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


*s#vict 


CANINE  COtLEOES 


'  p^p(, 

Manhattan. 


ing  business 


Americans  are  natural  inventors. 

But  besides  inventing  things,  they  also 
invent  jobs.  Here  are  six  of  the  many 
unusual  services  that  ingenious  Americans 
have  actually  invented  in  recent  years. 

Some  may  be  war  casualties  now. 

But  they’ll  be  back.  And  the  natural 
reaction  from  wartime  regimentation  will 
encourage  a  lot  of  other  individual 
enterprises.  All  that  give  good  service  and 
meet  a  real  need  will  endure  and  grow. 

The  business  of  supplying  electric 
service  began  modestly,  too.  There  were 
scoffers  and  skeptics  a-plenty.  But 
other  men  with  courage  and  imagination 
risked  their  money  and  went  ahead. 
Today,  under  sound  business  manage¬ 
ment,  America  enjoys  the  best  and  the 
most  electric  service  in  the  world. 

This  basic  freedom  of  opportunity  — 
this  chance  to  take  a  chance  — 
helps  make  America  —  America. 

Hear  NELSON  EDDY  in  “THE  ELECTRIC 
HOUR”  with  Robert  Armbruster’s  Orchestra. 
Every  Sunday,  4:30  P.M.,  EWT,  CBS  Network. 
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